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ADVERTISEMENT 


\ 


FROM THE PUBLISHER TO THE READ RR. 


TH following pages are the correct edition of a book 
- which was firſt publiſhed in the year 1743. 

That any e application could have ever been 
poſſibly drawn from them, will ſurprize all who are not 
deeply verſed in the black art (tor ſo it feems moſt pro- 
perly to be called) of decyphering men's meaning when 
couched in obicure, ambiguous, or allegorical expret- 
ſions: this art hath been exerciſed more than once on the 
author of our little book, who hath contracted a con- 
ſiderable degree of odium from having had the ſcurrility 
of others imputed to him. The truth is, as a very 
corrupt ſtate of morals is here repreſented, the ſcene 
ſeems very properly to have been laid in Newgate : nor 
do I ſee any realon tor-introducing any allegory at all; 
unleſs we will agree that there are, without thole walls, 
ſome other bodies of men of worſe morals than thoſe 
within; and who have, conſequently, a right to change 
places with its preſent inhabitants. 

To ſuch perſons, if any ſuch there be, I would parti- 
cularly recommend the peruſal of the third chapter of 
the fourth book of the following Hiſtory ; and more par- 
ticularly ſtill, the ſpeech of the grave man near the con- 
cluſion of the ſecond chapter of the ſame book. 


THE 
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THE HISTORY or ” 
JONATHAN WILD THE GREAT. 


BOOK I 
' CHAP I. 


| Shewing the <vholeſome uſes drawn from recording the 
Achievement of thoſe wonderful Productions of Nature cal- 
led Great Men. ; | 


AS it is neceſſary that all great and ſurpriſing events, 
the deſigns of which are laid, conducted, and 
brought to perfection, by the utmoſt force of human in- 
vention and art, ſhould be produced by great and emi- 
nent men, ſo the lives of ſuch may be juſtly, and pro- 
perly ſtiled the quinteſſence of hiſtory. In theſe, when 
delivered to us by ſenſible writers, we are not only moſt 
agreeably entertained, but moſt uſctully inſtrufted : for 
beſides the attaining hence a conſummate knowledge of 
human nature in general, of its ſecret ſprings, various 
windings, and perplexed mazes; we have here before 
our eyes lively examples of whatever is amiable or de- 
| teſtable, worthy of admiration or abhorrence; and are 
conſequently taught, in a manner infinitely more effec- 
tual than by precept, what we are eagerly to imitate or 
carefully to avoid. | 
But beſides the two obvious advantages of ſurveying, 
as it were in a picture, the true beauty of virtue, and 
deformity of vice, we may moreover learn from Plu- 
tarch, Nepos, Suetonius, and other biographers, this 
aſcſul leſſen, not too haſtily, nor in the groſs, to beſtow - 
either our praiſe or cenſure; ſince we ſhall often find 
ſuch a mixture of good and evil in the ſame character, 
that it may requue a very accurate judgment, and a 
very elaborate enquiry, to determine on which fide the 
balance turns : for though we ſometimes meet with an 
Ariſtides or a Brutus, a Lyſander or Nero, yet far the 
greater number are of the mixed kind, neither totally 
good nor bad ; their greateſt virtues being obſcured and 
| | | allayed 
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8 JONATHAN WILD THE OREAT. 
allayed by their yices, and thole again ſoftened and 
colòured ever by their virtues. N | 
Of this kind was the illuſtrious perſon whoſe hiſtory 
we now undertake ; to whom, though nature had given 
the greateſt and molt ſhining endowments, ſhe had not 
given them abſolutely pure and without allay. Though 
he had much of the admirable in his character, as much 
perhaps as is uſually to be found in a hero, I will not 
yet venture to affirm that he was entirely free from all 
defects, or that the ſharp eyes of cenſure could not {py 
out ſome little blemithes lurking amongſt his many great 
perfections. | | 
We would not, therefore, be nnderſtood to affect giv- 


Ing the reader a perfect or conſummate pattern of hu- 


man excellence; but rather, by faithfully recording {ome 


little imperf2& ions, which ſhadowed over the luſtre of 
thoſe great qualities which we ſhall here record, to teach 
the leflon we have above mentioned ; to induce our 
reader with us to lament the frailty of human nature; 
and to convince him that no mortal, affer a thorough 
ſcrutiny, can be a proper object of our adoration. 

But before we enter on this great work, we muſt en- 
deavour to remove ſome errors of opinion which man- 
kind have, by the diſingenuity of writers, contracted ; 
for theſe, from their fear of contracting the obſolete and 
abſurd doctrines of a ſet of ſimple fellows, called, in de- 
rifion, - ſages or philoſophers, have endeavoured, as 
much as poſſible, to confound the ideas of Greatneſs 
and Goodneſs ; whereas no two things can poſſibly be 


more diſtinct from each other: for greatneſs conſiſts in 


bringing all manner of miichief oz mankind, and good- 
neſs. in removing it from them. It ſeems, therefore, 
very unlikely, that the ſame perſon ſhould poſſeſs them 


both; and yet nothing is more uſual with writers who _ 


find many inſtances of greatneſs in their favourite hero 
than to make him a compliment of goodneſs into the 
bargain z and this, without confidering that by ſuch 
means they deſtroy the great perfection called uniformity 


we 
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JONATHAN WILD THE GREAT. 7 
we are frequently, and indeed impertinently, reminded 
of their benevolence and generoſity, of their clemency 
and kindneſs. When the former had with fire and ſword 
over run a vaſtempire, had deſtroyed the lives of an im- 
menſe number of innocent wretches, had ſcattered ruin 
and deſolation like a whirlwind ; we are told, as an ex- 
ample of his clemency, that he did not cut the throat 
of an old woman, and raviſh her daughters, but was 
eontent with only undoing them: and when the mighty 
Cæſar, with wonderful greatneſs. of mind, had de- 
ſtroyed the liberties of his country, and with all the 
means of fraud and force had placed himſelf at the head 
of his equals, had corrupted and enflaved the greateſt 
people whom the ſun ever ſaw ; we are reminded, as an 
evidence of his generoſity, of his largeſſes to his follow- 
ers and tools, by whoſe means he had accompliſhed 
his purpoſe, and by whoſe aſſiſtance he was to eſtabliſh 
1e 7 : | ' 
Now who doth not fee that ſuch ſneaking qualities as 
theſe are rather to be bewailed as imperfections, than 
admired as ornaments in theſe great men; rather obſcur- 
ing their glory, and holding them back in their race to 
greatneſs; indeed, unworthy the end for which they 
{ſeem to have come into the world, viz. of perpetuating 


# MW vat and mighty miſchief ? 


We hope our reader will have reaſon juſtly to acquit 
us of any ſuch confounding ideas in the following 
pages; in which, as we are to record the actions of a 
great man, ſo we have no where mentioned any ſpark of 
goodneſs which had diſcovered itſelf either faintly in 
him, or more glaringly in.any other perſon, but as a 
meanneſs and imperfection diſqualifying them for un- 
dertakings which lead to honour and eſteem among 
men. s * 

As our hero had as little as perhaps is to be found of 
that meanneſs, indeed, only enough to make him par- 
taker of the imperfection of humanity, inftead of the 
perfection of diaboliſm, we have ventured to call him 
tbe Great; nor do we doubt but our reader, when he 

| 1 1 | = 


8 JONATHAN. WILD THE GREAT. 
| hath peruſed his ſtory, will concur with us in» Mowing 
him that title. 5 
CHAP. II. 
Giving an Account of as many.of our Hero's Anceſtors 
as can be 8 out of the rubbiſh of ——— , ore 
| bath been careful ly ſifted for that Purpoſe. 


II is the cuſtom of all biogr aphers, at their entrance 

into their work, to ſtep a little backwards, (as far, 
indeed, generally, as they are able) and to trace up their 
hero, as the ancients did the river Nile, till an inca- 
pacity of pepe higher puts an end to their 
ſearch. 

What firſt gave riſe to this method, is ſomewhat dif- 
ficult to determine. Sometimes I have thought that the 
hero's anceſtors have been introduced as foils to himſelf, 
Again, I have imagined it might be to obviate a ſuſpi- 
cion that ſuch extraordinary perſonages were not pro- 
duced in the ordinary courſe of nature, and may have pro- 
ceeded from the author's fear, that if we were not told 
who their fathers were, they might be in danger, like 
Prince Prettyman, of being ſuppoſed to have had none. 
Laſtly, and perhaps more truly, I have conjectured that 
the deſign of the biographer hath been no mote than to 
ſhew his great learning and knowledge of antiquity. 
A deſign to which the world hath probably owed many 
notable diſcoveries, and indeed moſt of the labours of 
our antiquarians. 

But whatever original this cuſtom had, it is now too 


well eftabliſhed to be diſputed. I ſhall therefore con- 


form to it in the ſtricteſt manner, 

. Jonathan Wild, or Wyld, then, (for he himſelf 
did not always agree in one method of ſpelling his name) 
was deſcended from the great Wolfttan Wild, who 
came over with Hengiſt, and diſtinguiſhed. himſelf very 
eminently at that famous feſtival where the Britons were 
ſo treacherouſly murdered by the Saxons 3 for when the 
word was given, i. e. Nemet eour ſaxes,—=Take out 

„ your 


v | ) 
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. _ JONATHAN WILD THE GREAT... 9 
« your ſwords ;* this gentleman, being a little hard of 
hearing, miſtook the ſound ſor—“ Nemet ber ſacs = 
Take out their purſes.” Inſtead, therefore, of ap- 
plying to the throat, he immediately applied to the 
pocket of his gueſt, and contented himſelf with taking 
all that he had, without attempting his life. 

The next anceſtor of our hero, who was remarkably 
eminent, was Wild, ſurnamed Langfanger, or Long- 
finger. He flouriſhed in the reign of Henry III. and 
was ſtrictly attached to Hubert de Burgh, whoſe friend- 


ſhip he was recommended to by his great excellence in 


an art of which Hubert was himſelf the inventor. 
He could, without the knowledge of the proprietor, 
with great eaſe and dexterity, draw forth a man's purſe 
from any part of his garment where it was depoſited, 
and hence he derived his ſurname. This gentleman 
was the firſt of his family who had the honour to ſuf- 
fer for the good of his country ; on whom a wit of that 
time made the following epitaph. . EN 

O ſhame o' juſtice, Wild is hang'd, 25 
For thatten he a pocket fang'd; 


While ſafe old Hubert, and his gang, 
Doth pockets o the nation fang. 


Langfanger left a fon named Edward, whom he had 
carefully inſtructed in the art for which he himſelf was 
ſo famous. This Edward had a grandſon who ſerved 
as a volunteer under the famous Sir John Falſtaff, and 
by his gallant demeanour ſo recommended himſelf 
to his captain, that he would have certainly been pro- 
moted by him, had Harry the Fifth kept his word 
with his old companion. | 

After the death of Eiward, the family remained in 
ſome obſcurity down to the reign of Charles the Faxit, 
when James Wild diſtinguiſhed himſelf on both fides 
the queſtion in the civil wars, paſſing from one to the 
other, as Heaven ſeemcd to declare itſelf in favour of 
either party,. At the end of the war, James not being 
rewarded According to his merits, as is uſually * 
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10 JONATHAN WILD THE GREAT. 
caſe of ſuch impartial perſons, he affociated himſelf 
with a brave man of thoſe times, whoſe name was 
Hind, and declared open war with both parties. He 
was ſucceſsful in ſeveral actions, and ſpoiled many of 
the enemy; till at length, being overpowered and 
taken, he was, contrary to the law of arms, put baſely 
and cowardly to death, by a combination between 
twelve men of the enemy's party, who after ſome con- 
ſultation unanimouſly agreed on the ſaid murder. 
This Edward took to wife Rebecca, the daughter 
of the above-mentiond John Hind, Eſq. by whom he 
had iſſue John, Edward, Thomas, and Jonathan; 
and three daughters, namely, Grace, Charity, and 


Honour. John followed the fortunes of his father; 


and ſuffering with him, left no iſſue. Edward was ſo 

remarkable for his compaſſionate temper, that he ſpent 
his life in ſoliciting the cauſes of the diſtreſſed captives 
in Newgate, and is reported to have held a ſtrict friend- 
ſhip with an eminent divine who ſolicited the ſpiritual 
cauſes of the ſaid captives. He married Editha, daugh- 
ter and coheireſs of Geoffry Snap, Gent. who long en- 
joyed an office under the high- ſheriff of London and 
Middleſex, by which, with great reputation, he ac- 
quired a handſome fortune: by her he had no iſſue. 
1 homas went very young abroad to one of our Amè- 


rican colonies, and hath not been ſince heard of. As 


for the daughters, Grace was married to a merchant of 
Yorkſhire, who dealt in horſes. Charity took to huſ- 
band an eminent gentleman, whoſe name cannot learn; 
but who was famous for fo friendly a diſpofitzen, that 


he was bail for above a hundred perſons in one year. 
He had likewiſe the remarkable humour of walking in 
__ + Weſtminſter Hall with a ftraw in his ſhoe, | 


| Honour, 
the" youngeſt, died unmarried. She lived many years 
in this town, was a great frequenter of plays, and 
uſed to be remarkable for diſtributing oranges to all 
who would accept them. ; 
Jonathan married Elizabeth, daughter of Scrag 
Hollow, of Hockley in the Hole, Elq. and by her 
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| JONATHAN WILD THE GREAT. 11 
had Jonathan, who is the illuſtrious ſubject of theſe 


Memoirs. ow | 
Tre Birth, Parentage, and Education, of Mr Jonathan 
, Vila the Great. | 


T is obſervable, that nature ſeldom 2 any 
one who is afterwards to act a notable part on the 


ſtage of life, but ſhe gives ſome warning of her inten- 


tion; and as the dramatic poet generally prepares the 
entry of every conſiderable character with a ſolemn nar- 
rative, or at leaſt a great flouriſh of drums and trum- 


5 _ ſo doth this our Alma Mater, by ſome ſhrewd 
i 


nts, pre-admoniſh us of her intention, giving us 
warning, as it were, and crying— } 


———YVenienti occurrite morbo. | 


Thus Aſtyages, who was the grandfather of Cyrus, 


dreamed that his daughter was brought to bed of a vine 
whoſe branches overſpread all Afia ; and Hecuba, while 
big with Paris, dreamed that ſhe was delivered of 


a firebrand that ſet all Froy in flames: ſo did the mo- 


ther of our great man, while ſhe was with child of him, 
dream that ſhe was enjoyed in the night by the Gods 
Mercury and Priapus. This dream puzzled all the 
learned aſtrologers of her time, ſeeming to imply in it 
a contradiction; Mercury being the God of ingenuity, 
and Priapus the +terror of thoſe who practiſed it. 
What made this dream the more wonderful, and per- 
haps the true cauſe of its being remembered, was 
a very extraordinary circumſtance, ſufficiently deno- 
ting ſomething preternatural in it; for though ſhe 


bad never heard even the name of either of thoſe Gods, 


ſhe repeated theſe very words in the morning, withonly 


a a ſmall miſtake of the quantity of the latter, which 
the choſe to call Priapus, inſtead of Priapus ; and her 


huſband” ſwore, that though he might er have 
named Mercury to her, (tor he had heard of ſuch an 
heathen God, ) he never in his life could have any wiſe 
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= Ih JONATHAN WILD THE GREAT. 2 
put her in mind of that other deity, with whom he 
had no acquaintance. | a "IM 
Another remarkable incident was, that during her 
whole pregnancy the conſtantly longed tor every thing 
ſhe ſaw, nor could be ſatisfied with her wiſh unleis ſhe 
enjoyed it clandeſtinely; and as nature, by true and 
accurate obſervers, is remarked to give us no appetites }. 
without furniſhing. us with the means of gratifying 
them, ſo had ſhe at this time a moſt marvellous glu- 
tinous quality attending her fingers, to which, as to 
birdlime, every thing ciolely adhered that ſhe handled, 
To omit other ſtories, {oipe of which may be per- 
haps the growth of ſ-perſtition, we proceed to the 
biith of our hero, who made his firſt appearance on 
this great theatre the very day when the 3 broke 
out in 1665. Some ſay his mother was delivered of 
him in an houſe of an orbicular or round form in 
Covent Garden; but of this we are not certain. He 
was ſome years afterwards baptized by the famous Mr, 
Titus Oates. | | 
Nothing very remarkable paſſed in his years of in- 
fancy, ſave that, as the letters th are the moſt dithcult 
of pronunciation, and the laſt which a child attains to 
the utterance of, ſo they were the firſt that came with 
any readineſs from young Matter Wild. Nor mult we 
omit the early indications which he gave of the ſweet- 
neſs of his temper; for though he was by no means to 
be terrified into compliance, yet might he by a ſugar. 
plum be brought to your purpoſe: indeed, to ſay the 
truth, he was to be bribed to any thing ; which made 
many ſay he was certainly born to be a great man. 
He was ſcarce ſettled at ſchool before he gave marks 
of his lofty and aſpiring temper; and was regarded by 
all his {chool-fellows with that deference which men 
generally pay to thoſe {uperior genuites who will exact 
it of them. If an orcuard was to be robbed, Wild 
was conſulted ; and though he was himſelf ſeldom con- 
cerned in the execution of the defign, yet he was always 
the concerter of it, and treaſurer of the Booty ; ſome lit. 
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5 JONATHAN WILD THE GREAT. 13 
tle part of which he would now and then, with won- 
dertul generoſity, beftow on thoſe who took it. He 


was generally very ſecret 6n theſe occaſions; but if 


any offered to plunder of his own head, without ac- 
quainting Maſter Wild, and making a depoſit of the 
booty, he was ſure to have an information againit him 
lodged with the ſchool-maſter, and to be ſeverely pu- 
Diſhed for his pains. e 
He diſcovered ſo little attention to ſchool- learning, 


that his maſter, who was a wiſe and very worthy man, 


ſoon gave over all. care and trouble on that account; 
and acquainting his parents that their ſon proceeded ex- 
tremely well in his ſtudies, he permitted his pupil 
to follow his own inclinations, perceiving they led him 


to nobler purſuits than the ſciences z which are ge- 


nerally acknowledged to be a very unprofitable ſtudy, 
and indeed greatly to hinder the advancemement of men 
in the world: but though Maſter Wild was not eſ- 
teemed the readieft at making his exerciſe, he was uni- 


verſally allowed to be the moſt dexterous at ſtealing it - + 


of all his ſchool- fellows; being never detected in ſuch 
furtive compoſitions, nor indeed in any other exerci- 
tations of his great talents, which all inclined the 
fame way, but once, when he had laid violent hands on 
a book called. Gradus ad Parnaſſum, 1. e. A ſtep to- 
wards Parnaſſus ; on which account his maſter, who 
was a man of moſt wonderful wit and ſagacity, is faid 
to have told him, he wiſhed it might not prove, in the 
2 Gradus ad Patibulum, i. e. A ſtep towards the 
gallows. f | 
But though he would not give himſelf the pains re- 
quiſite to acquire a competent ſufficiency in the learned 
languages, yet did he rcadily liſten with attention 
to others, eſpecially when they tranſlated the claſſical 
authors to him ; nor was he in the leaſt backward, at 
all ſuch times, to expreſs his approbation. He was 
wonderfully pleaſed with that paſſage in the eleventh 
Iliad, where Achilles is {aid to have bound two ſons of 


Priam upon a mountain, and afterwards to have re- 
| leaſed 
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leaſed them for a ſum of money. This was, he ſaid, 


alone ſufficient to refute thoſe who affected a contempt 
for the wiſdom of the ancients, and an undeniable teſ- 
timony of the great antiquity of prigg:/m*. He was 
raviſhed with the account which Neſtor gives in the 
ſame book, of the rich booty which he Wore off (i. e. 
ſtole) from the Eleans. He was deſirous of having 
this often repeated to him, and at the end of every re- 
petition, he conſtantly fetched a deep ſigh, and ſaid 
It was a glorious booty.” | VRP x 

When the ſtory of Cacus. was read to him out 
of the eighth ZEneid, he generouſly pitied the unhappy 
fate of that great man, to whom he thought Hercules 
much too ſevere. One of his ſchool-fellows commend- 
ing the dexterity of drawing the oxen backward b 
their tails into his den, he ſmiled, and with ſome dit. 
dain ſaid, he could hawe taught him a better way. 
He was a paſſionate admirer of heroes, particularly 
of Alexander the Great, between whom and the late 
King of Sweden he would frequently draw parallels. 
He was much delighted with the account of the Czar's 
retreat from the latter, who carried off the inhabitants 
of great cities to people his own country. This,“ 
he ſaid, © was not once thought of by Alexander—but,? 
added, perhaps he did not want them.” 

Happy had it been for him, if he had confined him- 
ſelf to this ſphere ; but his chief, if not only blemiſh, 
was, that he would ſometimes, from an humility in his 
nature too pernicious to true greatneſs, condeſcend to 
an intimacy with inferior things and perſons : thus the 
Spaniſh Rogue was his favourite book, and the Cheats 
of Scapin his favourite play. Ep Eng 

The young gentleman being now at the age of ſeven- 
teen, his father, from a fooliſh prejudice to our uni- 
verſities, and out of a falſe as well as exceſſive regard 
to his morals, brought his ſon to town, where he re- 


faded with him till he was of an age to travel. Whilſt 


This word, in the cant language, fignifies thievery, 


he 
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1, he was here, all imaginable care was taken of his in- 


pt GY his father endeavouring his. utmoſt to incul- 
A cate principles of honour and gentility into his ſon. 
- Ti CHAP. IV. ( 
> a Mr. Wild's firſt entrance into the World. His Acquaint- 
W-1 ance with Count La Ruſe. 
_ AN accident happened ſoon after his _—— in town? 
which almoſt ſaved the father his whole labour on 
it this head, and provided Maſter Wild a better tutor 
than any care or expence could have furniſhed him with. 
4 The old gentleman, itſeems, was a fdl/owver of the for- 
E tunes of Mr. Snap, fon of Mr. Geoffry Snap, whom we 
have betore mentioned to have enjoyed a reputable of- 
4 fice under the ſheriff of London and Middleſex, the 
| daughter of which Geoffry had intermarried with the 
Wilds. Mr. Snap, the younger, being thereto well 
4 warranted, had laid violent hands on, or, as the vul- 
gar expreſs it, arreſted one Count La Ruſe, a man of 
* conſiderable figure in thoſe days, and had confined him 
x to his own houſe, till he could find two ſeconds who 


» would in a formal manner give their words that the 
, count ſhould, at a certain day and place appointed, an- 
{wer all that one Thomas Thimble, a taylor, had 
to ſay to him; which Thomas Thimble, it ſeems, al- 
ledged that the count had, according to the law of the 
realm, made over his body to him as a ſecurity for 
ſome ſuits of cloaths to him delivered by the ſame 
Thomas Thimble. Now, as the cohnt, though per- 
fectly a man of honour, could not immediately find 
theſe ſeconds, he was obliged for ſome time to reſide at 
Mr. Snap's houſe: for it ſeems the law of the land is, 
that whoever owes another ten pounds, or indeed two 
pounds, may be, on the oath of that perſon, immedi- 
L ately taken up, carried away from his own houſe and 
family, and kept abroad till he is made to owe fifty 
pon Ss, whether he will or no; for which he is, per- 
ps, aſterwards obliged to lie in gaol; and all theſe 
| Ty - EEE without 
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16 JONATHAN WILD THE GREAT. 
without any trial had, or any other evidence of the 
debt than the aboveſaid oath ; which, if untrue, as it 
often happens, you have no remedy againſt the per- 
jurer: he was, forſooth ! miſtaken. 

But though Mr. Snap would not (as perhaps by the 
nice rules of honour he was obliged) diſcharge the 
count on his parole; yet he did not (as by the ſtrict 
rules of law he was enabled) confine him to his cham- 
ber. The count had his liberty of the whole houſe; and 
Mr. Snap uſing only the precaution of keeping his 
doors well locked and barred, took his priſoner's word 
that he would not go forth. e 

Mr. Snap had by his ſecond lady two daughters, 
who were now in the bloom of their youth and beauty. 
Theſe young ladies, like damſels in romance, compaſ- 
ſionated the captive count, and endeavoured by all 
means to make his confinement leſs irkſome to, him ; 
which, though they were both very beautiful, they 
could not attain by any other way fo effectually, as by 
engaging with him at cards; in which contentions, as 
will appear hereafter, the count was greatly ſkilful. 

As Whiſt and Swabbers was the game then in 
the chief vogue, they were obliged to look for a fourth 

rſon, in order to make up their parties. Mr. Snap 
_ himſelf would ſometimes relax his mind from the vio- 

lent fatigues of his employment by theſe recreations; 
and ſometimes a neighbouring young gentleman, or 
lady, came in to their aſſiſtance : but the moſt frequent 
gueſt was young Maſter Wild, who had been educated 
trom his infancy with the Miſs Snaps, and was, by all 
the neighbours, allotted for the huſband of Miſs Tiſhy, 
or Letitia, the younger of the two; for though, being 
his couſin-german, ſhe was, perhaps, in the eye of 
a ſtrict conſcience, ſomewhat too nearly related to him; 

yet the old people on both ſides, though ſufficiently 
ſcrupulous in nice matters, agreed to overlook this ob- 
jection. 5 
Men of great genius as eaſily diſcover one another as 
free- maſons can. It was therefore no wonder that the 

| | | count 
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count ſoon conceived an inclination to an intimacy with 
our young hero, whoſe vaſt abilities could not be con- 
cealed from one of the count's diſcernment: for though 
the latter was ſo expert at his cards, that he was pro- 
verbially ſaid to play the whole game, he was no match 
for Maſter Wild; who, inexperienced as he was, not- 
withſtanding all the art, the dexterity, and often the 
fortune of his adverlary, never failed to {end him away 
from the table with leſs in his pocket than he brought 
to it; for, indeed, Langfanger himſelf could not have 
extracted a purſe with more ingenuity than our young 
hero. | | 8 . 

His hands made frequent viſits to the count's pock- 
et, before the latter had entertained any ſuſpicion of 
him, imputing the ſeveral loſſes he ſuſtained rather 
to the innocent and ſprightly frolick of Miſs Doſhy, or 
Theodoſia; with which, as ſhe indulged him with lit- 
tle innocent freedoms about her perſon, in return, he 


dy thought himſelf obliged to be contented : but one 
AT night, when Wild imagined the count aſleep, he made 
. fo unguarded an attack upon him, that the other caught 
- him in the fact: however, he did not. think proper 
th to acquaint him with the diſcovery he had made; but, 
11 preventing him from any booty at that time, he only 
mY took care for the future to button his pockets, and to 
45 pack the cards with double induſtry. 
880 So far was the detection from cauſing any quarrel 
nt between theſe two prigs, that in reality it recommended 
d them to each other : tor a wiſe man, that is to fay, a 
ll rogue conſiders a trick in lite as a gameſter does 
Ys a trick at play; it ſets him on his guard, but he ad- 
8 mires the dexterity of him who plays it. Theſe, 
Ff theretore, and many other ſuch initances of ingenuity, 
3 operated ſo violently on the count, that, notwithſtand- 
* ing the diſparity which age, title, and, above all, 
Jos dreſs, had tet between them, he reſolved to enter into 
an acquaintance with Wild. This ſoon produced a 
'$ perfect intimacy, and that a friendſhip, which had 
* a longer duration than is common to that paſſion be- 
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r JONATHAN WILD THE GREAT. 
tween perſons who only propoſe to themſelves the com- 


mon advantages of eating, drinking, whoring, or bor- 


rowing money; which ends, as they ſoon fail, fo doth 
the friendſhip founded upon them. Mutual intereſt, 
the greateſt of all purpoſes, was the cement of this al- 
liance, which nothing of conſequence, but ſuperior 
intereſt, was capable of diſſolving. > 
CHAP. V. 


* 


oP Dialogue between young Maſter Wild and Count La 


Ruſe, which, hawing extended to the Rejoinder, had 
à very quiet, eaſy, and natural Concluſion. 


ON evening after the Miſs Snaps were retired to 


reſt, the count thus addreſſed himſelf to young 
Wild—. You cannot, I apprehend, Mr. Wild, be 
© ſuch a-ſtranger to your owa great capacity, as to be 
© ſurprized when I tell you, I have often viewed, with 

© mixture of aſtoniſhment and concern, your ſhining 
qualities confined to a ſphere, where they can never 
© reach the eyes of thoſe who would introduce them 

properly into the world, and raiſe you to an eminence 
where you may blaze out to the admiration of all 

men. I aſſure you, I am pleaſed with my captivity, 

when I reflect, I am likely to owe to it an anquaint- 
ance, and I hope friendſhip, with the greateſt genius 
of my age; and, what is ſtill more, when-I- indulge 

my vanity with a proſpect of drawing from obſcurity 

(pardon the expreſſion) ſuch talents as were, I be- 

lieve, never before like to have been buried in it: 

for I make no queſtion, but, at my diſcharge from 

confinement, which will now ſoon happen, I ſhall be 

able to introduce you into company, where you may 
reap the advantage of your ſuperior parts. | 

I will bring you acquainted, Sir, with thoſe, who 

« as they are are capable of letting a true value on ſuch 

« qualifications, ſo they will have it both in their power 
and inclination to prefer you for them. Such an in- 


troduction is the only advantage you want, without 


« which 


* 
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© which your mèrit might be your misfortune; for 
© thoſe abilities wllich would entitle you to a ſuperior 
c ſtation, may render you only obnoxious to danger 
© and diſgrace in a lower.” | 

Mr. Wild anſwered—* Sir, I am not inſenſible of 
my obligations to you, as well for the over-yalue you 
© have ſet on my ſmall abilities, as for the kindneſs 
c you expreſs in offering to introduce me among my 
c ſuperiors. I muſt own, my father hath often per- 


© ſuaded me to puſh myſelf into the company of my 


© betters; but, to ſay the truth, I have an aukward 
© pride in my nature, which is better pleaſed with be- 
© ing at the head of the loweft claſs, than at the bot- 
© tom of the higheſt. Permit me to ſay, though the 
c idea may be ſomewhat coarſe, I had rather ſtand on 
the ſummit of à dunghill; than at the bottom of 
a'hill in paradiſe. I have always thought it ſignifies 
little into what rank of life Tam thrown, provided 
I make a great figure therein; and ſhould be as 
well ſatisfied with exerting my talents well at the head 
of .a ſmall party or gang, as in the command of 


K „ K 6 «A 


* 


© a mighty army: for I am far from agreeing with 
vou, that great parts are often loſt in a low ſituation j 


© on the contrary, I am convinced it-is impoſſible they 
© ſhould be loſt, I have often perſuaded myielf that 


© there were not fewer than a thouſand in Alexander's 


© troops capable of performing what Alexander himſelf 
5 — 
© But becauſe ſuch ſpirits were not elected or deſtined 
to an imperial command, are we therefore to imagine 
they came off without a booty, or that they contented 
themſelves with the ſhare in common with their com- 
rades? Surely, no. In civil life, doubtleſs, the fame 
genius, the ſame endowments, have often compoſed 
the ſtateſman and the prig, for fo we call what the 
vulgar name a thief. The fame parts, the ſame ac- 
tions, often promote men to the head of ſuperior ſo- 
cieties, which raiſe them to the head of lower ; and 
where is the  effential difference, if the one ends on 
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20 JONATHAN WILD THE GREAT. 
«Tower Hill, and the other at Tyburn? Hath the 
© block any preference to the gallows, or the axe to the 
© halter, but what is given them by the ill- guided 
judgment of men? You will pardon me, therefore, 
if I am not fo haſtily inflamed with the common 
outſide of things, nor join the general opinion in 
preferring one ſtate to another. A guinea is as va- 
luable in a leathern as in an embroidered purſe z and 
a cod's head is a cod's head ſtill, whether in a pew- 
ter or a ſilver diſh.” | | 8 
The count replied as follows What you have now 
ſaid doth not leſſen my idea of your capacity, but 
confirms my opinion of the ill effects of bad and low 
company. Can any man doubt, whether it is better 
to be a great ſtateſman, or a common thief ? I have 

often heard that the devil uſed to ſay (where, or 
to whom, I know not) that it was better io reign in 
hell, than to be a valet de chambre in heaven; and 
perhaps he was in the right : but ſure, if he had had 
the choice of reigning in either, he would have cho- 
ſen better. The truth, therefore, is, that by low 
converſation we contract a greater awe for high things 
than they deſerve. We decline great purſuits, not 
from contempt, but deſpair. The man who preters 
the high-road to a more reputable way of making 
his fortune, doth it becauſe he imagines the one eaſier 
than the other; but you yourſelf have aſſerted, and 
with undoubted truth, that the ſame abilities qualify 
you for undertaking, and the ſame means will bring 
you to your end in both journeys; as, in muſick, it 
is the ſame tune whether you play it in a higher or a 
lower key. To inſtance in ſome paxticulars; is it 
< not the ſame qualification which enables his man to 
hire himſelf as a ſervant, and to get into the "of 


fidence and ſecrets of his maſter, in order to r 
him; and that to undertake truſts of the higheſt nad 
ture with a deſign to break and betray them? Is it. 
leſs difficult by falſe tokens to deceive a ſhopkeeper 
into the delivery of his goods, which you afterwards 
| run 
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e run away with, than to impoſe upon him by outward 
c ſplendor, and the appearance of fortune, into a cre- 
“dit, by which you gain, and he loſes, twenty times 
cas mich ? Doth it not require mofe dexterity in the 
6 fingers to draw out a man's purſe from his pocket, 
© or to take alady's watch from her fide, without be- 
© ing perceived of any, (an excellence in which, with- 
© out flattery, I am perſuaded you have no ſuperior) 
© than to cog a die, or to ſhuffle a pack of cards? Is 
© not as much art, as many excellent qualities, re- 

c quired to make a pimping porter at common bawdy- 
© houſe, as would enable a man to proſtitute his own 
© or his friend's wife or child? Doth it not aſk as good 
© a memory, as nimble an invention, as ſteady a coun- 
< teance, to forfwear yourſelf at Weſtminſter Hall, as 
© would furniſh out a compleat tool of ſtate, or per- 
chaps a ſtateſman himſelf ? It is necdlefs to particula- 
© rize every inſtance ; in all we ſhall find, that there is 
© a nearer connection between high and low life than is 
c generally imagined, and that a highwayman is enti- 
© tled to more Favour with the great than he ufually 
© meets with. If, therefore, as I think I have proved, 
© the fame parts which qualify a man for eminence in 


a low ſphere, qualify him likewiſe for eminence in a 


© higher, ſure it can be no doubt in which he would 
© chaſe to exert, them. Ambition, without which no 
one can be a great man, will immediately inſtruct 
© him, in your own phraſe, to prefer a hill in paradiſe 
© toa dunghill : nay, even fear, a paſſion the moſt re- 


; © pugnant to greatneſs, will fhew him how much more 


© ſafely he may mdulge himſelf in the full and free ex- 
« ertion of his mighty abilities in the higher, than in 
the lower rank; ſmce experience teaches him, that 
E there 1s a crowd offener in one year at Tyburn, than 
on Tower Hill in a century.“ Mr. Wild, with 
much ſolemnity, rejoined—< Fhat the ſame capacity 
£ which qualifies a mill ken“, a bridle- cull t, or a 
hs 5 e vrhat 

® A houſebreaker. + A highway man. t A fhoplifter. 
| Terms uſed in the Cant, Diftionary, 
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22 JONATHAN WILD THE GREAT. 

© buttock and filet, to arrive at any degree of emi- 
© nence in his profeſſion, would likewiſe raiſe a man in 
© what the world efteems a more honourable calling, I 
© do not deny; nay, in many of your inſtances, it is 
c evident, that more ingenuity, more art, are neceſſary | 
to the lower, than the higher proficient. If, there- 
fore, you had only contended that every prig might | 
be a ſtateſman if he pleaſed, I had readily agreed to it; 
but when you conclude, that it is his intereſt to be ſo, 
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that ambition would bid him take thealternative, in a 
word, that a ſtateſman is greater or happier than a prig, 
I muſt deny my aſſent. But, in comparing theſe two 
together, we muſt carefully avoid being milled by the 
vulgar, erroneous eſtimation of things: for man- 
kind err in diſpoſitions of this nature, as phyſicians 
do, who, in conſidering the operation of a diſeaſe, 
. have not a due regard to the age or complexion of the 
patient. The ſame degree of heat, which is com- 
mon in this conſtitution, may be a fever in that; in 
the ſame manner, that which may be riches or honour . 
to me, may be poverty or diſgrace to another : for 
all theſe things are to be eſtimated by relation to the 
Hoe who poſſeſſes them. A booty of ten pounds 
ooks as great in the eye of a bridle-cull, and gives 
as much real happineſs to his fancy, as that of 
as many thouſands to the ſtateſman; and doth not 
the former lay out his acquiſitions in whores and fid- 
dles, with much, greater joy and mirth than the lat- 
ter in palaces and pictures? What are the flattery, 
the falſe compliments of his gang to the ſtateſman, 
when he himielf muſt condemn his own blunders ; 
and is obliged, againſt his will, to give fortune the 
whole honour of his ſucceſs? What is the'pride re- 
ſulting from ſuch ſham applauſe, compared. to the 
ſecret ſatis faction which a prig enjoys in his mind, 
in reflecting on a well-contrived and well executed 
ſcheme ? Perhaps, indeed, the greater danger is on 
the prig's fide ; but then you muſt remember, that 
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5 JONATHAN WILD THE GREAT. 23 
« the greater honour is ſo too. When I mention ho- 
nour, I mean that which is paid them by their gang; 
for that weak part of the world, which is vulgarly 
-called the wiſe, ſee both in a diſadvantageous and 
ds light; and as the prig enjoys (and merits | 
too) thꝰ greater degree of honour from his gang, ſo 
doth he ſuffer the leſs diſgrace from the world, who 
think his miſdeeds, as they call them, ſufficiently at 
laſt puniſhed with a halter, which at once puts an end 
to his pain and infamy ; whereas the other is not 
only hated in power, but deteſted and contemned 
at the ſcaffold ; and future ages vent their malice on 
his fame, while the other ſleeps quiet and forgotten. 
Beſides, let us a little confider the ſecret quiet of 
their conſciences : how ealy is the reflection of hav- 
ing taken a few ſhillings or pounds from a ſtranger, 
without any breach of confidence, or perhaps any 
great harm to the perſon who loſes it, compared 
to that of having betrayed a public truſt, and ruined 
the fortunes of thouſands, perhaps of a great nation ? 
how much braver is an attack on the highway, than 
at a gaming-table ; and how much more innocent 
© the character of a b——y-houſe than a e t pimp?“ 
He was eagerly proceed ing when, caſting his eyes on 
the count, he perceived him to be faſt afleep : where- 
fore, having firſt picked his pocket of three ſhillings, 
then gently jogged him in order to take his leave, and 
promiſed to return to him the next morning to break- 
faſt, they ſeparated; the count retired to reſt, and 
Maſter Wild to a night cellar. os, : 


CHAP. VE 5 


Farther Conferùnces between the Count a1d Maſter | 
Wild, with other Matters of the Great Kind, 


THE count miſſed his money the next morning, and 
very well knew who had it; but, as he knew 
likewiſe how fruitleſs would be any complaint, he choſe © 
to pals it without mentioning it. Indeed, it may ap- 
pear ſtrange to ſome readers, that theſe gentlemen, 
5 whe 
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24 JONATHAN WILD THE GREAT. 
who knew each other to be thieves, ſhould never once 
give the leaſt hint of this knowledge in all their diſ- 
- courſe together; but, on the contrary, ſhould have 
the words Honeſty, Honour, and Friendſhip, as often 
in their mouths as any other men. This, I ſay, may 

appear ſtrange to ſome ; but thoſe who have lived long 
in cities, courts, gaols, or ſuch places, will perhaps 
be able to ſolve the ſeeming abſurdity. 

When our two friends met the next murning, the 
count (who, though he did not agree with the whole 
of his friend's doctrine, was, however, highly pleaſed 


with his argument) began to bewail the misfortnne of 


his captivity, and the backwardneſs of friends to aſſiſt 
each other in their neceſſities; but what vexed him, he 
ſaid, moſt, was the cruelty of the fair: for he entruſted 
Wild with the ſecret of his having had an intrigue 
with Miſs Thecdoſia, the elder of the Miſs Snaps, 
ever ſince his confinement, though he could not prevail 

with her to ſet him at liberty, Wyd anſwered, with 
a ſmile, it was no wonder a woman ſhould wiſh to con- 
ſine her lover where ſhe might be ſure of having him 
entirely to herſelf 3 but added, he believed he could 
tell him a method of certainly procuring his eſcape. 
The count eageriy beſought him to acquaint him with 
with it. Wild told him, bribery was the ſureſt means, 
and adviſcd him to apply to the maid. The count 
thanked him ; but returned, that he had not a farthing 
left beſides one guinea, which he had then given her to 


change. To which Wild ſaid, he muſt make it up 


with promiſes, which he ſuppoſed he was courtier 
enough tg know how to put off. The count greatly 
applauded the advice; and ſaid, he hoped he ſhould be 
able in time to periuade him to condeſcend to be a great 
man, for which he was ſo perfectly well qualified. 
This method being concluded on, the two friends ſat 
down to cards, a circumſtance which I ſhould nat have 
mentioned, but for the ſake of obſerving the prodigi- 
ous force of habit; for though the count knew, if he 
won ever ſo much of Mr. Wild, he ſhould not receive a 
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JONATHAN WILD THE GREAT, 25 
ſhilling, yet could he not refrain from packing the cards; 
nor could Wild keep his hands out of his friend's pockets, 
though he knew there was nothing in them. 
When the maid came home, the count began to put 
it to her; offered her all he had, and promiſed moun- 
tains 7» futuro; but all in vain, the maid's honeſty was 
impregnable. She ſaid, ſhe would not br-ak her truſt 


for the whole world; no, not if ſhe could gain an hun- 


dred pounds by it. Upon which Wild ſtepping up, told 
her, ſhe need not fear loſing her place, for it would ne- 
ver be found out; that they could throw a pair of ſheets 
into the ſtreet, by which it might appear he got out at 
window ; that he himſelf would ſwear he ſaw him de- 
ſcending; that the money would be ſo much gains in her 
pocket; that, beſides his promiles, which ſhe might de- 
pend on being pertormed, ſhe would receive trom him 
twenty ſhillings and ninepence in ready- money (for ſhe 
had only laid out threepence in plain Spaniſh) ; and laſtly, 
that beſides his honour, the count ſhould leave a pair of 
gold buttons (which atterwards turned out to be braſs) 


© 


* 


of great value in her hands, as a farther pawn. 
The maid ſtill remained inflexible, till Wild offered to 
lend his friend a guinea more, and to depoſit it immedi- 
ately in her hands. This reinforcement bore down the 
poor girl's reſolution, and ſhe taithfully promiſed toopen 
the door to the count that evening. a 
Thus did our young hero not only lend his rhetoric, 
which few people care to do without a fee, but his mo- 
ney too, a fam which many a goad man weuld have made 
fifty excuſes before he would have parted with, to his 
friend, and procured him his liberty. | 
But it would be highly derogatory from the great cha- 
racter of Wild, ſhould the reader imagine he lent ſuch a 
ſum to a friend, withon: the leait view of ferving himſelf, 
As, therefore, the reader may eaſily account tor it in a 
manner more advantageous to our hero's reputation by 
concluding that he had fome intereſted view m the count's 
enlargement; we hope he will judge with charity, eſpe- 
| 1 Cially 
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cially as the ſequel makes it not only reaſonable, but ne- 
ceſlary, to ſuppoſe he had ſome ſuch view, 

A long intimacy and friendſhip ſubſiſted between the 
count and Mr. Wild, who, being by the advice of the 
count dreſſed in good cloaths, was E him introduced into 
the beſt company. They conſtantly frequented the aſ- 
ſemblies, auctions, gaming-tables, and play-houles ; at 
which laſt they ſaw two acts every night, and then re- 
tired without paying; this being, it ſeems, an imme- 
morial privilege which the heaus of the town preſcribe 
to themſelves. This, however, did not fuit Wild's tem- 
per, who called it a cheat, and objected againſt it, as 
requiring Ro dexterity but what every block head might 
put in execution. He ſaid it was a cuſtom very much 
favouring of the ſreaking-hudge*, but neither ſo honour- 
able nor ſo ingenious. 8 8 

Wild now made a conſiderable figure/ and paſſed for a 
_ gentleman of great fortune in the funds. Women of 
quality treated him with great familiarity, young ladies 
began to ſpread their charms for him, when an accident 
- happened that put a ſtop to his continuance in a way of 
lite too infipid and inactive to afford employment for thoſe 
great talents which were deſigned to make a much more 
conſiderable figure in the world than attends the charac- 
ter of a beau or a pretty gentleman. 


CHAP. VII, 


Maſter Wild ſets out on his travels, and returns home 
again. A very ſhort chapter, containing infimtely more 
cine and leſs matter than any other in the whole ſtory. + 


| WE are ſorry we cannot indulge our reader's curio- 
fity with a full and perfect account of this acci- 
dent; but as there are ſuch various accounts, one of which 
only can be true, aud poſſibly, and indeed probably, none 
inſtead of following the general method of hiſtorians, 
who in ſuch caſes let down the various reports, and leave 
to your own conjecture which you will chuſe, we ſhall 
pals th. all over. Certain 
7 | * Shoplifting. 
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JONATHAN WILD THE GREAT. 27 
Certain it is, that whatever this accident was, it de- 
termined our hero's father to ſend his fon immediately 
abroad, for ſeven years; and, which may ſeem ſomewhat 
remarkable, to his majeſty's plantations in America. 
That part of the world being, as he (aid, freer from vices 
than the courts and cities of Europe, and conſequently 
leſs dangerous to corrupt a young man's morals. And 
as for the advantages, the old gentleman thought they 
were equal there with thoſe attained in the politer climates; 
for travelling, he ſaid, was travelling, in one part of the 
world as well as another: it conſiſted in being ſuch a time 
from home, and in traverſing ſo many leagues ; and ap- 
pealed to experience, whether moſt of our travellers in 
France and Italy did not prove, at their return, that they 
might have been ſent as profitably to Norway and Green- 
land ? 
According to theſe reſolut ions of his father, the young 
gentleman went aboard a ſhip, and with a great deal of 
good company ſet out for the American hemiiphere. The 
exact time of his ſtay is ſomewhat uncertain z moſt pro- 
bably longer than was intended; but howſoever long his 
abode there was, it muſt be a blank in this hiſtory ; as. 
the whole ſtory contains not one adventure worthy the 
reader's notice; being, indeed, a continued ſcene of 
whoring, drinking, and removing from one place to 
„„ 2 | 

To confeſs a truth, we are ſo aſhamed of the ſſibrtneſs 
of this chapter, that we would have done a violence ts 
our hiſtory, and have inſerted an adventure or two of 
ſome other traveller ; to which purpoſe we borrowed the 
journals of ſeveral young gentleman who have lately made 
the tour of Europe; but to our great ſorrow, could not 
extract a ſingle incident ſtrong enough to juſtify the theft 
to our conſcience. 

When we conſider the ridiculous figure this chapter 
muſt make, being the hiſtory of-no leſs than eight years, 
our only comfort is, that the hiſtories of ſome men's lives, 
and perhaps of ſome men who have made a noiſe in the 
world, are in reality as abſolute blanks as the travels of | 

C 2 Our 


£ 


dur hero. As therefore, we ſhall make ſufficient amend 
in the ſequel for this inanity, we ſhall haſten on to mat- 
ters of true importance, and immenſe greatneſs. At pre- 
ſent we content ourſelves with ſetting down our hero 
where we took him up, after acquainting our reader that 
he went abroad, ftaid ſeven years, and then came home 


again. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


An adventure where Wild, in the diwiſion of the booty, ex. 
hibits an aſtoniſbing inſtance of greatneſs. 
HE count was one night very ſucceſsful at the haz- 
ard -table, where Wild who was juſt returned from 
his travels, was then preſent ; as was likewiſe a young 
gentleman whoſe name was Bob Bagſhot, an acquaint- 
ance of Mr. Wild's, and of whom he entertained a great 
opinion; taking, therefore, Mr. Bagſhot aſide, he adviſed 
him to provide himſelf (if he had them not about him) 
with a caſe of piſtols, and to attack the count in his way 
home, promiſing to plant himſelf near. with the ſame 
arms, as a corpſe de reſerve, and to come up on occaſion; 
This was accordingly executed,and the count was obliged 
to ſurrender to ſavage force what he had in ſo genteel } 
and civil a manner taken at play. 

And as it is a wiſe and philoſophical obſervation, that 
one misfortune never comes alone, the count had hardly 
paſled the examination of Mr. Bagſhot, when he tell in- 
to the hands of Mr. Snap, who, in company with Mr. 
Wild the Elder and one or two more gentlemen, being 

it ſeems thereto well warranted, laid hold of the unfor- 
tunate count, and conveyed him back to the ſame houie, 
from which, by the aſſiſtance of his good friend, he had 
formerly eſcaped, | | 

Mr. Wild and Mr. Bagſhot went together to the ta- 
vern, where Mr. Bagſhot (generouſly, as he thought) 
offered to ſhare the booty; and having divided the mo- 
ney into two equal heaps, and added a golden ſnuff box 

- to the leſſer heap, he deſired Mr. Wild to take his choice. 
| | MF 
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5 JONATHAN WILD THE GREAT. a9 
Mr. Wild immediately conveyed the larger ſhare of 


the ready into his pocket, according to an excellent 
maxim of his—* Firlt ſecure what ſhare you can, before 


panion, he aſked him wi 


St 
t 


c 
c 
« 
& 


[4 


and then turning to his com- 


you wrangle for the re | 
ſtern countenance, whether 


K. 
he intended to keep all that ſum to himſelf. Mr. Bag- 
jhot anſwered, with ſome ſurpriſe, that he thought Mr. 
Wild had no reaſon to complain; for it was ſurely fair, 
at leaſt on his part, to content himſelf with an equal ſhare 


of the booty, who had taken the whole. I grant you 


took it, replied Wild, © but pray, who propoled or 
coun ſelled the taking it? Can you fay that you have 
done more than executed my ſcheme ? and might not 
I, if 1 had pleaſed, have employed another, ſince you 
well know there was not a gentleman in the room but 
would have taken the money, if he had known how . 
conveniently and ſafely to do it?*—* That is very 
true, returned Bagſhot, © but did not I execute the 
{cheme ? did not I run the whole riſque? Should not 
I have ſuffered the whole puniſhment if I had been ta- 
ken? and is not the labourer worthy ot his hire? 
Doubtleſs,* ſays Jonathan, he is ſo, and your hire 
I ſhall not refuſe you, which is all that the labourer is 
entitled to, or ever enjoys. I remember when I was at 
{ſchool to have heard ſome verſes, which for the excel- 
lence of their doctrine, made an impreſſion on me, 
purporting that the birds of the air, and the beaſts of 
the field, work not for themſelves. It is true, the 
farmer allows fodder to his oxen, and paſture to his 
ſheep ; but it is for his own fervice, not theirs. In 
the lame manner, the ploughman, the ſhepherd, the 
weaver, the builder, and the ſoldier, work not for 
themicives, but others; they are contented with a 
poor pittance, (the labourers hire) and permit us the 
GREAT to enjoy the fruits of their labours. Ariſtotle, 
as my matter told us, hath plainly proved, in the firſt 
book ot his politics, that the low, mean, uſeful part 
of mankind, are born flaves to the wills of their ſu- 
periors, and are indeed as much their property as the 
C3 ;- _ © cattle, 
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cattle. It is well faid of us, the higher order of mor- 
tals, that we are born only to devour the fruits of the 
earth; and it may be as well ſaid of the lower claſs, 
that they are born only to produce them for us. Is 
not the battle gained by the ſweat and danger of the 
common ſoldier? Are not the honour and fruits of the 
victory the general's who laid the ſcheme ?—Is not the 
houſe built by the labour of the carpenter and the 
bricklayer? Is it not built for the profit only of the 
architect, and for the uſe of the inhabitant, who could 
not eaſily have placed one brick upon another ? Is not 
the cloth, or the fiik, wrought into its form, and va- 
riegated with all the beauty of colours, by thoſe who 
are forced to content themſelves with the coarſeſt and 
vileſt part of their work, while the profit and enjoy- 
ment of their labours fall to the ſhare of others ? Caſt 
your eye abroad, and fee who is it lives in the moſt 
ma:.n:ficent buildings, feaſts his palate with the moſt 
luxurious daintics, his eyes with the moſt beautiful 
ſculptures and delicate paintings, and cloaths himſelt 
in the fineſt and richeſt apparel; and tell me if all theſe 


do not fall to his lot, who had not any the leaſt ſhare 
in producing all theſe conveniences, nor the leaſt ahi- 


lity fo to do? Why, then, ſhould the ſtate of a prog 
differ from all others? Or, why ſhould you, who are 
the labourer only, the executor of my ſcheme, expect 
a ſhare in the profit? Be adviſed, therefore, deliver 


the, whole booty to me, and truft to my bounty tor 


your reward.” 


Mr. Bagſhot was ſome time ſilent, and looked like a 


man thunderftruck ; but at laſt, recovering himſelf from 
his ſurpriſe, he thus began If you think, Mr. Wild, 


4 


by the force of our arguments, to get the money out 
of my pocket, you are greatly miſtaken. What is all 
this ſtuff to me? D n me, Iam a man ot honour ; 
and though I can't talk as well as you, by G— 


you ſhall not make a fool of me; and, it you take me 
for one, I muſt tell you, you area raſcal.. At which 
words, he laid his hand to his piſtol. Wild, PR 
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the little ſucceſs the great ſtrength of his arguments had 
met with, and the haſty temper of his friend, gave over 
his deſign for the preſent, and told Bagſhot he was only 
in jeſt. But this coolneſs with which he treated the 
other's flame had rather the effect at oil than of water. 
Bagſhot replied, in a rage“ D 
« ſuch jeſts! I ſee you are a pitiful raſcal, and a ſcoun- 
© drel!* Wild, with a philoſophy worthy of great ad- 
miration, returned—* As for your abuic, J have no re- 
© oard to it; but, to convince you I ani not afraid of 


© you, let us lay the whole booty on the table, and let 


n me, I don't like 


© the conqueror take it All.“ And having ſo ſaid, he 


drew out his ſhining hanger, whole glittering ſo daz- 
zled the eyes of Bagſhot, that in a tone entirely altered, 
he ſaid, Na! he was contented with what he had alrea- 
dy; that it was mighty ridiculous in them to quarrel 
among themſelves; that they hal common enemies enough 
abroad, againſt whom they ſhould unite their common 
force; that if he had miſtaken Wild, he was ſorry for 
it; and as for a jeſt, he could take a jeſt as well as ano- 
ther. Wild, who had a wonderful knack of diſcovering 
and applying to the paſſions of men, beginning now to 


have a little inſight into his friend, and to conceive what 


arguments would make. the quickeſt impreſſion on him, 


- cried out in a loud voice, that he had bullied him into 


drawing his hanger ; and, ſince it was out, he would. 
not put it up without ſatisfaction. What ſatisfaction 
would you have?“ aniwered the other. Your mo- 
ney or your blood !* faid Wild. Why, look ye, 
Mr. Wild,” faid Bagſhot, if you want to borrow a 
little of my part, fince I know you to be a man of ho- 
nour, I don't care if I lend you—tor, though I am 
not afraid of any man living, yet, rather than break 
with a friend, and as it may be neceſſary for your oc- 
caſions— Wild, who often declared that he looked 
upon borrowing to be as good a way of taking as any, 
and, as he called it, the genteeleſt kind of ſucaking-budge, 
prey up his hanger, and ſhaking his friend by the 
and, told him he had hit the nail on the head; it was 
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againſt his will; for that his honour was concerned to 


that he had three parts in four of the whole, he took 


© Wild pays a wiſit to Miſs Latitia Snap—A deſcription 
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genteel ſnuff- box, with which he waited upon his mil- 
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on it, fo artificially interwoven at great diſtance, that 
they looked as if they had fallen there by chance. This 


halt gold lace, whych was now almoſt become tringe : 
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really his preſent neceſſity only that prevailed with hin 


pay a conſiderable ſum the next morning. Upon which, 
contenting himſelf with one half of Bagſhot's ſhare, ſo 


leave of his companion, and retired to reſt. 
* CHAP . I Þ 77 if 


75 that lovely young creature, aud the fuccefiieſs iſſue of 
( 
| HE next morning, when ourhero waked, he began 
to think of paying a viſit to Miis Tiſhy Snap; a 
woman of great merit, and of as great generoſity z yet 
Mr. Wild found a preſent was ever moſt welcome to 
her, as being a token of reſpect in her lover. He there- 
fore went directly to a toy. ſhop, and there purchaſed a 


treſs, whom he found in the moſt beautiful undreſs. 
Her lovely hair hung wantonly over her forehead, being 
neither white with, nor yet tree from, powder; a neat 
double clout, which {ſeemed to have'been worn a few weeks 


only, was pinned under her chin; ſome remains of that 


art with which ladies improve nature, ſhone on her 
cheeks : her body was loolely attired, without ſtays or 
jumps; ſo that her breaſts had uncontrolled liberty to 
diſplay their beauteous orbs, which they did as low as 
her girdle; a thin covering of a rumpled muſlin hand- 
kerchief almoſt hid them from the eyes, ſave in a tew 
parts wherea good-natured hole gave opportunity to the 
naked breaſt to appear. Her gown was a ſatin of a 
whitiſh colour, with about a dozen little ſilver ſpots up- 


flying open, diſcovered a fine yellow petticoat, beauti- 
ſully edged round the bottom with a narrow piece of 


beneath this appeared another petticoat ſtiffened with 
EI EY” whale + 
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whalebone, vulgarly called a hoop, which hung fix 
inches at leaſt below the other; and under this again 
appeared an under garment of that colour which Ovid 


intends when he ſays---- | | 
—— Qui color albus erat nunc eſt contrarius albo. 


She likewiſe diſcovered two pretty feet covered with 
ſilk, and adorned with lace; and tied, the right with 
a handſome piece of blue ribbon; the left, as more un- 
worthy, with a piece of yellow ſtuff, which ſeemed to 
have been a ſtrip of her upper petticoat. Such was the 
lovely creature whom Mr. Wild attended. She re- 
ceived him at firſt with ſome of that coldneſs, which 
women of ſtrict virtue by a commendable, though 
ſometimes painful reſtraint, enjoin themſelves to their 
lovers. The ſnuff-box being produce was at firit 
civilly, and, indeed, gently retuſeds it on a ſecond 
application accepted. The tea-table was ſoon called 
for, at which a diſcourſe paſſed between theſe young 
lovers, which, could we fet down with any accuracy, 
would be very edifying as well as entertaining to our 
reader; let it ſuffice then, that the wit, together with 
the beauty of this young creature, ſo inflamed the paſ- 
ſion of Wild, which thdugh an honourable fort of a 
paſſion, was at the ſame time ſo extremely violent, that 
it tranſported him to freedoms too offenſive to the nice 
chaſtity of Lætitia; who was, to confeſs the truth, 
more indebted to her own ſtrength for the preſervation 
of her virtue, than to the aweful reſpect or backward- 
neſs of her lover: he was indeed ſo very urgent in his 
addreſſes, that had he not with many oaths promiſed 
her marriage, we could ſcarce have been ftriftly juſtified 
in calling his paſſion honourable? but he was ſo re- 
markably attached to decency that he never offered 
any violence to a young lady without the moſt earneſt- 
promiſes of that kind; theſe being, he ſaid, a ceremo- 
nial due to female modeſty, which coſt ſo little, and 
were fo eaſily pronounced, that the omiſſion could ariſe 
from nothing but the — wantonneſs of 1 
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'The lovely Lztitia, either out of prudence, or perhaps 
religion, of which the was a liberal profeſſor, was deaf 
to all his. promiſes, and luckily invincible by his force; 
for though ſhe had not yet learnt the art of well clench- 

ing her fiſt, nature had not however left her defence- 
leis: for at the ends of her fingers ſhe wore arms, 
which ſhe uſed with ſuch admirable dexterity, that the 
hot blood of Mr. Wild ſoon began to appear in ſeveral 
little ſpots on his face, and his full blown cheeks to re- 
ſemble that part which modeſty forbids a boy to turn 
up any where but in a public ſchool, after ſome peda- 
gogue, ſtrong of arm, had exerciſed his talents thereon, 
Wild now retreated from the conflict, and the victo- 
rious Lztitia, with becoming triumph and noble ſpirit 
cried out, « D-—n your eyes, if this be your way of 
© ſhewing your love, I'll warrant J gives you enough 
d on't \* She en proceeded to talk of her virtue, which 
Wild bid her carry to the devil with her; and thus our 


lovers parted. . | 
A diſcovery of ſ;me matters concerning the chaſle Lati- 


litia, which muſt wonderfully ſurpriſe, and perhaps af- 
feet our reader. 8 | 


R. Wild waz no ſooner departed, than the fair 
conquereſs opening the door of a cloſet, called 

forth a young gentleman, whom ſhe had there encloſed 
at the approach of the other. The name of this gallant 
was Tom Smirk. He was clerk to an attorney, and 
was indeed the greateſt beau, and the greateſt favourite 
of the ladies, at the end of the town where he lived. 
As we take dreſs to be the characteriſtic or efficient 
quality of a beau, we ſhall, inſtead of giving any cha- 
racter of this young gentlemen, content ourſelves with 
deſcribing his drefs only to our readers. He wore, then, 
a pair of white ſtockings on his legs, and pumps on 
his feet; his buckles were a large piece of Pinchbeck 
play which almoſt covered his whole foot. His 
reeches were of red pluſh, which hardly reached his 
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JONATHAN WILD THE GREAT. 335 
knees; his waiſtcoat was a white dinfity, richly em- 
broidered with yellow filk, over which he wore a blue 
pluſh coat with, metal buttons, a ſmart ſleeve, and a 
cape reaching half way down his back. His wig was 
of a brown colour, covering almoſt half his pate, on 
which was hung on one fide a little Jaced hat, but 
cocked with great ſmartnels. Such was the accom- 
pliſhed Smirk ; who at his iſſuing forth from the cloſet, 
was received with open arms by the amiable Lztitia. 
She addreſſed him by the name ot Dear Tommy; and 
told him ſhe had diſmiſſed the odious creature whom 
her father intended for her huſband, and had now no- 
thing to interrupt her happineſs with him. | 
Here, reader, thou mult pardon us if we ſtop a while 
to lament the capriciouſneſs of nature in forming this 
charming part of the creation, deſigned to complete the 
happineſs of man; with their ſoft innocence to allay his 
ferocity, with their ſprightlineſs to ſoothe his cares, and 
with their conſtant friendſhip to relieve all the troubles 
and diſappointments which can happen to him. Seeing, 
then, that theſe are the bleſſings chiefly ſought after, 
and generally found in every wife, how mult we la- 
ment that diſpoſition in theſe lovely creatures, which 
leads them to prefer, in their favour, thoſe individuals 
of the other ſex, who do not ſeem intended by nature 
as ſo great a maſter- piece. For ſurely, however uſe- 
ful they may be in the creation, as we are taught, that 
nothing, not even a louſe is n de in vain; yet theſe 
. beaus, even that moſt ſplendid and honoured part, which 
in this our ifland, nature loves tò diſtinguith in red, 
are not, as ſome think, the nobleſt work of the Crea- 
tor. For my own part, let any man chule to himſelf 
two beaus, let them be captams or colonels, as well 
dreſſed men as ever lived, I would venture to oppole a 
ſingle Sir Iſaac Newton, a: Shakeſpeare, a Milton, or 
perhaps ſome few others, to both theſe beaus; nay, and 
I very: much doubt, whether it had not been better for 
the world in genera], that neither of theſe beaus had 
ever been born, than that it ſhould have wanted the 
Wax - benefit 
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benefit ariſing to it from the labour of any one of thoſe 
perſons. | 5 | 

If this be true, how melancholy muſt be the conſi- 
deration, that any ſingle beau, eſpecially if he- fiave 
but half a yard of Ftbhand in his hat, ſhatt weigh hea- 
vier in the ſcale of female affection, than twenty Sir 
Iſaac Newtons! How muſt our reader, who perhaps h 
had wiſely accounted for the reſiſtance which the chaſte 
Lz#titia had made to the violent addreſſes of the ra- 
viſhed (or rather raviſning) Wild from that lady's im- 
pregnable virtue! how muſt he bluſh, I ſay, to per- 
ceive her quit the ſtrifineſs of her carriage, and aban- 
don herſelf to thoſe looſe freedoms which ſhe indulged 
to" Smirkt But, alas! when we diſcover all, as, to 
preſerve the fidelity of our hiſtory, we muſt, when we 
relate that every familiarity had paſt between them, 
and that the fair Lztitia (for we muſt, in this ſingle 
inſtance, imitate Virgil, where he drops the pius and 
the pater, and drop our favourite epithet of chaſte) the 
Falk Lætitia had, I ſay, made Smirk as happy as 
Wild defired to be, what muſt then be our reader's 
confuhion? We will, therefore, draw a curtain over 
this ſcene, from that philogyny which is in us, and 

roczed to matters, which, inſtead of diſhonouring the 
Pan ſpecies, will greatly raiſe and ennoble it. 


CHAP. XI. 


Containing as notable inſtances of buman greatneſs as 
are to be met with in ancient or modern hiſtory : conclud- 
ing with ſome wholeſome hints to the gay part of mankind. 


Wb no ſooner parted from the chaſte Lætitia, 
than recollecting that. his friend the Count was 
returned to his lodgings, in the ſame houſe, he reſolved 
to viſit him: for he was none of thoſe half-bred fellows, 

who are aſhamed to ſee their friends when they have 
plundered and betrayed them: from which baſe and » 
pitiful temper many monſtrous cruelties have been 
tranſacted by men who have ſometimes carried their 

e modeſty 


* n 
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modeſty ſo far as to the murder or utter ruin of thoſe, 
again whom their conſciences have ſuggeſted to them 
that they have committed ſome ſmall treſpaſs, either by 
debauching a friend's wife or daughter, belying or be- 
traying the friend himſelf, or ſome other ſuch trifling 


Ir inſtance. In our hero there was nothing not, truly great: 
us he could, without the leaſt abaſhment, drink a bottle 
te with the man who knew he had the moment before pick- 
a- ed his pocket; and, when he had ſtripped him of every 
1— thing he had, never deſired to do him any farther miſ- 
[= | chief; for he carried good nature to that wonderful 
1 and uncommon height, that he never did a ſingle injury 
d to man or woman, by which he himſelf did not expect 
o co reap ſome advantage. He would often indeed ſay, 
e that by the contrary part men often made a bad bar- 
„ gain with the devil, and did his work for nothing. 


Our hero found the captive Count, not baſely lament- 
ing his fate, nor abandoning himſelf to deſpair, but, 
with due reſignation, employing himſelf in preparing ſe- 
veral packs of cards for future exploits. The Count, 
little ſuſpecting that Wild had been the ſole contriver 
of the misfortune which had befallen him, roſe up, and 
eagerly embraced him; and Wild returned his embrace 
with equal warmth. They were no ſooner ſeated, than 
Wild took an occaſion, from ſeeing the cards lying on 
the table, to inveigh againſt gaming; and, with an 
uſual and highly commendable freedom, after. firſt ex- 
aggerating the diſtreſſed circumſtances in which the 
Count was then involved, imputed all his misfortunes 
to that curſed itch of play, which, he faid, he concluded 
had brought his pretent confinement upon him, and muſt 
unavoidably end in his deſtruction. The other, with 
great alacrity, detended his favourite amuſement, or 
rather employment; and having told his friend the 
great ſucceis he had after his unluckily quitting the 
room, acquainted him with the accident which tollowed, 
and which the reader, as well as Mr. Wild, hath had 
{ome intimation of before; adding, however, one cir- 
cumſtance not hitherto mentioned, viz, that he had de- 

| „ fended 
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fended his money with the utmoſt bravery, and had 
dangerouſly wounded at leaſt two of the three men who 
had attacked him. This behaviour, Wild, who not 
only knew the extreme readineſs with which the booty 
had been delivered, but alſo the conſtant frigidity of the 
Connt's courage, highly applauded, and wiſhed he had 
been preſent to aſſiſt him. The Count then proceeded 


to animadvert on the careleſſneſs of the watch, and the 


ſcandal it was to the laws, that honeſt people could not 

walk the ſtreets in ſafety ; and, after expatiating ſome 
time on that ſubje&, he aſked Mr. Wild if he ever ſaw 
ſo prodigious a run of luck (for ſo he choſe ta call his 
winning, though he knew Wild was well acquainted 
with tits having loaded dice in his pocket) ; the other 
_ anſwered, it was indeed prodigious, and almoſt ſufficient 

to juſtify any perſon, who did not know him better, 
in 5 his fair play. No man, I believe, dares 
© call that in queſtion !* replied he. No ſurely,' lays 
Wild, you are well known to be a man of more ho- 
© nour: but pray, Sir, continued he, did the raſcals 


© rob you of all ?*—Every ſhilling,* cries the other with 


an oath ; © they did not leave me a ſingle ſtake.” 
While they were thus diſcourſing, Mr. Snap, with a 
entleman who followed him, introduced Mr. Bagſhot 
into the company. It ſeems, Mr. Bagſhot, immedi- 
ately after his ſeparation from Mr. Wild, returned to 
the gaming table; where, having truſted to Fortune 
that treaſure which he had procured by his induſtry, 
the faithleſs goddeſs committed a breach of 'truſt, and 
ſent Mr, Bagſhot away with as empty pockets as are to 
be found in any laced coat in the kingdom. Now as 
that gentleman was walking to a certain reputable 
houſe or ſhed in Covent Garden Market, he fortuned 
to meet with Mr. Snap, who had juſt returned from 
"epnveying the Count to his lodgings, and was then 
walking to and fro before the gaming-houſe door: for 
you are to know, my good reader, if you have never 
been a man of wit and pleaſure about town, that, as the 


mouth 


voracious pike lieth ſnug under ſome weed before the 


eee eee. 
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mouth of any of thoſe little ſtreams which diſcharge 
themſelves into a large river, waiting for the ſmall fry 
which iſſue thereout ; ſo hourly before the door or mouth 
of theſe gaming-houſes doth Mr. Snap, or ſome other 
gentleman of his occupation, attend the iſſuing forth of 
the ſmall fry of young gentlemen, to whem they deliver 
little ſlips of parchment, containing invitations of the 
ſaid gentlemen to their houſes, together with one Mr., 
John Doe“, a perſon whole company is in great requeſt. 
Mr. Snap, among many others of theſe billets, happen- 
ed to have one directed to Mr. Bagſhot, being at the 
ſuit or folicitation of one Mrs. Ann Sample, ſpinſter, 
at whoſe houſe the ſaid Bagſhot had lodged ſeveral 
months, and , whence %he had inadvertently departed: 
without taking a formal leave ; on which account Mrs. 
Ann had taken this method of ſpeaking with him, 

Mr. Snap's houſe being very full of good company, 
he was obliged to introduce Mr. Bagſhot into the Count's 
apartment, it being, as he ſaid, the only chamber he 
had to Jock up in. Mr. Wild no ſooner ſaw his friend 
than he ran eagerly to embrace him, and immediately 
preſented him to the Count, who received him with 
great civility, | . : 

CHAP. XII. ; | 

Farther particulars relating to Miſs Tiſhy, which per- 
haps may not greatly ſurprize after as” ran The 
d:ſcription of a very fine gentleman. And a dialogue 
between Wild and the Count, in which public virtue is 
Juſt hinted at, with, &c, 


; M R. Snap had turned the key a very few minutes 


before a ſervant of the family called Mr. Bag- 
ſhot. out of the room, telling him there was a perſon 
below who defired to ſpeak with him; and this was“ 
no other than Miſs Lztitia Snap, whoſe admirer 


| Mr. Bagſhot had long been, and in whoſe tender 


breaſt his paſſion had, raiſed a more ardent flame than 


* 
This is a fiditious name which is put into every writ ; for what 
por poſe the Lawyers beſt Know, ; | 


that 
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that of any of his rivals had been able to raiſe. Indeed, 


ſhe was ſo extremely fond of this youth, that ſhe often 


confeſſed to her female confidents, if ſhe could ever have 
liſtened to the thought of living with any one man, Mr, 


Bagſhot was he. Nor was ſhe ſingular in this incli- 
nation, many other young ladies being her rivals in this 
lover, who had all the great and noble qualifications 
N to form a true gallant, and which nature is 

dom to extremely bountiful as to indulge to any one 


perſon. We will endeavour however, to deſcribe them 


all with as much exactneſs as poſſible. He was then 
fix feet high, had large calves, broad ſhoulders, a ruddy 
complexion; with brown curled hair, a modeſt aſſurance, 
and clean linen. He had, indeed, it muſt be confeſſed, 
ſame ſmall deficiencies to counterbalance theſe heroic 
qualities: for he was the ſillieſt fellow in the world, 


could neither write nor read, nor had he a fingle grain 
or ſpark of honour, honeſty, or good- nature, in his 
whole compoſition, | 


As ſoon as Mr. Bagſhot had quitted the room, the 
Count, taking Wild by the hand, told him he had 
ſomething to communicate to him of very great impor- 
tance: I am very well convinced,“ ſaid he, that 


© Bagſhot is the perſon who robbed me.“ Wild ſtarted 


with great amazement at the diſcovery, and anſwered 
with a moſt ſerious countenance, © I adviſe you to take 
© care how you caſt any fach reflections on a man of 
Mr. Bagſhot's nice honour; for I am certain he will 
© not bear it.'—* D-——n his honour,” quoth the en- 
raged Count, © nor can I bear being robbed; I will 
© apply to a juſtice of peace.“ Wild replied with 
great ingggnation, © Since you dare entertain ſuch a ſuſ- 
« picion againſt my friend, I will henceforth diſclaim 


« all acquaintance with you. Mr. Bagſnot is a man of 
= honour, and my friend, and conſequently it is impoſ- 


© ſible he ſhould be guilty of a bad action.“ He added 


much more to the ſame purpoſe, which had not the ex- 

pected weight with the Count; for the latter ſeemed ſtill - 

certain as to the perſon, and reſolute in applying for 
EY: | ' Juſtice, 


1 


juſtice, wh 
lic, as well as to himſelf. 
countenance into a kind of deriſion, and ſpoke as fol- 
lows: Suppoſe it ſhould be poſſible that Mr. Bagſhot 
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ich, he ſaid, he thought he owed to the pub- 
Wild then changed his 


© had, in a frolic, (for I will call it no other) taken 


« this method of borrowing your money, what will you 


© get by proſecuting him; Not your money again, 


© for you hear he was ſtript at the gaming- table; (of 
which Bagſhog had, during their ſhort confabulation, | 
informed them) © you will get then an opportunity of 
«© being ſtill more out of pocket by the proſecution. 
© Another advantage you may promiſe yourſelf, is the 
being blown up at every gaming-hpulſe in town, for 
© that I will aſſure you of; and then much good may 
© it do you to fit down with the ſatisfaction of having 
© diſcharged what it ſcems you owe to the public. 
© am aſhamed of my own diſcernment, when I miltook 
you for a great man. Would it not be better for 
© you to receive part (perhaps all) of your money again 


«© by a wile concealment; for, however ſeedy * Mr. 


© Bagſhot may be now, if he hath really played this 
frolic with you, you may believe he will play it with 


o 
c 


© reſtoration: the law will be always in your power, 
and that is the laſt remedy which a brave or a wiſe 


6 you ſhall in the end be no loſer.” 


others, and when he is in caſh, you may depend on 


man would reſort to. Leave the affair, therefore, to 
me; I will examine Bagſhot, and if I find he hath 
played you this trick, I will engage my own honour, 


The Count an- 


ſwered: If I was ſure to be no loſer, Mr. Wild, I 
© apprehend you have a better opinion of my under- 


K A a A 


man for the ſake of the public. 


words of courſe, which we learn a ridiculous habit 


Theſe are fooliſh 


I 


5 
/ 


/ 


"ſanding than to imagine I would prolecute a gentle- 


7 
/ 


of ſpeaking, and will often break from us without 
any deſign or meaning. I aſſure you all I defire is a 


reimburſement; and if I can, by your means, obtain 


Poor, 


„that, 
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- © that, the public may * concluding with a phraſe 
too coarſe to be inſerted in a hiſtory of this Kind. 

They were now informed that dinner was ready, 
and the company aſſembled below ſtairs; whither the 
reader may, if he pleaſe, attend theſe gentlemen. | 

There lat down at the table Mr. Snap, and the 
two Miſs Snaps, his daughters, Mr. Wild the elder, 
Mr. Wild the younger, the Count, Mr. Bagſhot, and 

/ a grave gentleman, who had formely had the honour of 
| carrying arms in a regiment of foot, and who was now 
engaged in the office (perhaps a more profitable one) 
of aſſiſting or following Mr. Snap in the execution of 

the laws of his country. , . OO 

Nothing very remarkable paſſed at dinner. The 
converſation (as is uſual in polite company) rolled 
chiefly on what they were then eating, and what they 
had lately eaten. In this the military gentleman, who 
had ſerved in Ireland, gave them a very particular ac- 
count of a new manner of roaſting potatoes, and others 
gave an account of other diſhes. In ſhort, an indiffe- 

rent by-ſtander would have concluded from their diſ- 
* courſe, that they had all come into this world for no 
other purpoſe than to fill their bellies; and, indeed, if 
this was not the chief, it is probable it was the moſt 
innocent deſign nature had in their formation. 

As ſoon as the diſh was removed, and the ladies 
retired, the Count propoſed a game at hazard, which 
was immediately aſſented to by the whole company, 
and the dice being immediately brought in, the Count 
took up the box, and demanded who would (et him: to 

which no one made any anſwer, imagining perhaps the 
Count's pockets to be more 3 they were; for 

in reality, that gentleman, (notwithſtanding what li had 

+, heartily ſwore to Mr. Wild) had, ſince his arrival at 

Mr. Snap's conveyed a piece of plate to pawn, by 
Which means he had furniſhed himlelf with ten guineas, 

The count, therefore, perceiving this backwardneſs 

| in his friends, and probably ſomewhat gueſſing at 

the cauſe of it, took the faid guineas out of his 9's 

1 au 
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and threw them on the table; when lo! (ſuch is the 
force of example) all the ret began to produce their 
funds, and immediately a conſiderable-fum glittering 
in their eyes, the game began. wh 


CHAP. XIII. 


A chapter, of which we are extremely vain, and 
aobich indeed abe look on as our chef d'oeuvre, containing 
a wonderful flory concerning the devil, and as nice a 
ſcene of honour as ever happened. | 


R JT Y reader, I believe, even if he be a gameſter, 
would not thank me for an exact relation of 
every man's ſucceſs ; let it ſuffice, then, that they played 
till the whole money vaniſhed from the table. Whe- . 
ther the devil himſelf carried it away, as ſome ſuſpected, 
I will not determine; but very ſurprizing it was, that 
every perſon protetted he had loſt, nor could any one 
gueſs who, unleſs the dewil, had won. ; 5 
But though very probable it is, that this arch fiend 
had ſome ſhare in the booty, it is likely he had not all; 
Mr. Bagſhot being imagined to be a confiderable winner, 
notwithſtanding his alfirtions to the contrary ; for he 
was ſeen by ſeveral to convey money often into his poe- 
ket; and what is ſtill a little ſtronger preſumption, is, 
that the grave gentleman whom we' have mentioned to 
have ſerved his country in two honourable capacities, 
not being willing toytruſt alone to the evidence of his 
eyes, had frequently dived into the faid Bagſhot's poc- 
ket, whence (as he tells us in the apology tor his life, 
afterwards publiſhed*) though he might extract a few 
pieces, he was very ſenſible he had left many behind. 
The gentleman had long indulged his curioſity in 
this way, before Mr. Bagthot, in the heat. of gaming, 
had perceived him; but as Bagſhot was now leaving 


* Not ina book by itſelf, in ĩimĩtatiomof ſome other ſuch perſons, 
but in the Ordinary's account, &c. where all the apologies for 
the lives of rogues and whores which have been publiſhed within 
theſe twenty years'{aculd have been inſerted. s 


off 


4 
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5 (whoſe not fitting of date is much lamented) would ex- 
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off play, he diſcovered this ingenious feat of dexterity; 


upon which, leaping up from his chair in a violent paſ- 


ſion, he cried out, I thought I had been among gen- 
© tlemen and men of honour; but, d — n me, I find 
< we have a pickpocket in company.“ The ſcandalous 


ſound of this word extremely alarmed the whole board; 


nor did they all ſhew leſs ſurprize than the Conv——n 


preſs at hearing there was an Atheiſt in the room : but 


it more particularly affected the gentleman at whom it 


was levelled, though it was not addreſſed to him. He 
likewiſe ſtarted from his chair; and, with a fierce coun- 
tenance and accent, ſaid, Do you mean me? D——n 
© your eyes, you are a raical and ſcoundrel !* Thoie 


words would have been immediately ſucceeded by 


blows, had not the company interpoſed, and with ftrong 


arm with-held the two antagoniſts from each other. 
It was, however, a long time before they could be pre- 


vailed on to fit down; which being at laſt happily 
brought about, Mr. Wild the elder, who was a well- 


diſpoſed old man, adviſed them to ſhake hands, and be 
friends; but the gentleman who had received the firſt 

* . affront abſolutely refuſed it, and ſwore he would have 
the villain's blood. Mr. Snap highly applauded the 

. _ <zrefolution ; and affirmed, that the affront was by no 
- - Means.to be put up by any who bore the name of a 
_ gentleman; and that unleſs his friend reſented it pro- 


perly, he would never execute another warrant in his 
company; that he had always looked upon him as a 


man of honour, and doubted not but he would prove 
. himſlelt ſo; and that if it was his own caſe, nothing 


ſhould perſuade him to put up ſuch an affront without 


proper ſatisfattion. The Count likewiſe ſpoke on the 
ſame ſide; and the parties themſelves muttered ſeveral 
. ſhort ſentences, puiporting their intentions. At laſt, 


Mr. Wild, our hero, riſing {lowly from his ſeat, and ha- 


ving fixed the attention of all preſent, began as follows. 
© T have heard, with infinite pleaſure, ' every thing 
which the two gentlemen wno ſpoke laſt have ſaid 
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with relation to honour ; nor can any man poſſibl 

entertain a higher and nobler ſenſe of that word, nor 
a greater eſteem of its ineſt imable value, than myſelf. 
If we have no name to exprels it by in our Cant Dic- 
tionary, *it were well to be wiſhed we had. It is, 
indeed, the eſſential quality of a gentleman ; and 
which no man, who was ever great in the field, or 
on the road, (as others expreſs it,) can poſſibly be 
without. But, alas! gentlemen, what pity is it, 
that a word of ſuch ſovereign uſe and virtue ſhould 


have ſo uncertain and various an application, that 


ſcarce two people mean the ſame thing by it? Do not 
ſome by honour mean good nature and humanity, 
which weak minds call virtues? How then! Muſt 
we deny it to the great, the brave, the noble; to the 
ſackers of towns, the plunderers of provinces, and 
the conquerors of kingdoms? Were not theſe men of 
honour? And yet they ſcorned thole pitiful qualities 
I have mentioned. Again, ſome few (or I am mil- 
taken) include the idea of honeſty in their honour, 
And ſhall we then ſay, that no man who with-holds 
from another what law, or juſtice, perhaps, calls his 
own, or who greatly and boldly deprives him of ſuch 
property, is a man of honour? Heaven forbid I 
ſhould tay ſo in this, or, indeed, in any other good 
company ! Is honour truth? No. It is not in the 
lye's going from us, but in its coming to us, our ho- 


nour is injured. Doth it then coniſt in what the 


vulgar call cardinal virtues? It would be an affront 


to your underſtandings to ſuppoſe it, ſince we ſee every 


day ſo many men of honour without any. In what 
then doth the word Honour conſiſt ? Why, in itſelf 
alone. A man of honour is he that is called a Man 
of Honour; and while he is ſo called, he fo remains, 
and no longer. Think not any thing a man commits 
can forfeit his honour. Look abroad into the world; 


the prig, while he flouriſhes, is a man of honour; 


when in gaol, at the bar, or the tree, he is ſono 


longer. And why. is this diſtinction? Not from his 
| E 


actions; 
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© actions; for thoſe are often as well known in his 
c flouriſhing eſtate as they are afterwards ; but becauſe 
© men, I mean thoſe of his own party. or gang, call 
© him a man of honour in the former, and ceaſe to call 
© him ſo in the latter condition. Let us ſee, then, how 
© hath Mr. Bagſhot injured the gentleman's honour ? 
«„ Why, he hath called him a pickpocket; and that, 
© probably, by a ſevere conſtruction, and a long round 
ca- bout way of reaſoning, may ſeem a little to derogate 
© from his honour,” if conſidered in a very nice ſenſe. 
« Admitting it, therefore for argument's ſake, to be 


© ſome ſmall imputation on his honour, let Mr. Bagſhot 


© give him ſatis faction; let him doubly and triply re- 
c pair this oblique injury, by directly aſſerting that he 
© believes he is a man of honour. This gentleman an- 
ſwered, he was content to refer it to Mr. Wild, and 


© - whatever ſatisfaction he thought ſufficient, he would 
accept. Let him give me my money again firſt,” ſaid 
Bagh 


ot, and then I will call him a man of honour 
© with all my heart.“ The gentleman then proteſted he 
had not any; which Snap ſeconded, declaring he had 


his eyes on him all the while; but Bagſhot remained 


ſill unſatisfied ; till Wild, rapping out a hearty oath, 
{wore he had not taken a ſingle farthing ; adding, that 
whoever aſſerted the contrary gave him the lye, and he 


would reſent it. And now, ſuch was the a rk 


of this great man, that Bagſhot immediately acquieſced, 


and performed the ceremonies required. And thus, 


by the exquiſite addreſs of our hero, this quarrel, which 
had ſo fatal an aſpect, and which, between two perſons 
ſo extremely jealous of their honour, would moſt cer- 


tainly have produced very dreadful conſequences, was 


happily concluded. : 5 We 
Mr. Wild was, indeed, a little intereſted in this af- 


fair, as he himſelf had ſet the gentleman to work, and 
had received the greateſt part of the booty: and as to 


Mr. Snap's depoſition in his favour, it was the uſual. 
height to which the ardour of that worthy perſon's 


frieadſhip too frequently hurried him. It was his con- 


_ | ſtant 
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ſtant maxim—that he was a pitiful fellow who would 
ſtick at a little rapping® for his friend. | 


CHAP. XIV. 


In which the liſtory of greatneſs is continued. 
ATTERS being thus reconciled, and the gaming 


over, from reaſons hefore hinted, the company 


proceeded to drink about with the utmoſt chearfulneſs 


and friendſhip drinking healths, ſhaking hands, and 
profeſſing the moſt perfect affection for each other: all 
which were not in the leaſt interrupted by ſome deſigns 
which they then agitated in their minds, and which they 


intended to execute as ſoon as the liquor had prevailed 


over ſome of their underſtandings. Bagſhot and the 
gentleman intending to rob each other ; Mr. Snap, and 
Mr. Wild the elder, meditating what other creditors 
they could find out, to charge the gentlemen then in 
cuſtody with; the count hoping to renew the play; and 
Wild, our hero, laying a deſign to put Bagthot out of 
the way, or, as the vulgar expreſs it, to hang him, with 


the firſt opportunity. But none of theſe great deſigns 


eould at preſent be put into execution; for Mr. Snap 
being ſoon after ſummoned abroad on buſineſs of great 
moment, which required likewiſe the aſſiſtance of Mr. 
Wild the elder, and his other friend; and as he did not 
care to truſt to the nimbleneſs of the Count's heels, ot 
which he had already had ſome experience, he declared 
he mult lock up for that evening. Here, reader, if thou 
pleaſeſt, as we are in no great haſte, we will ſtop and 
make a ſimile. As when their lap is finiſhed, the cau- 

tious hunt ſman to their kennel gathers the nimble footed 
hounds, they, with lank ears and tails, ſlouch ſullenly 
on; whilſt he, with his whippers-in, follows cloſe at 
their heels, regardleſs of their dogged humour, till, 


having ſeen them ſafe within the door, he turns the key, 


and then retires to whatever buſineis or pleaſure call him 

thence ; ſo, with louring countenance and reluctant ſteps, 

ef | 3 ö mounted 
3 "ES Rapping is, a cant term for perjury 
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mounted the Count and Bagſhot to their chamber, or 
rather kennel, whither they were attended by Snap and 
thoſe who followed him; and where Snap having ſeen 
them depoſited, very contentedly locked the door and 
departed. And now, reader, we will, in imitatjon of 
the truly laudable cuſtom of the world, leave theſe our 
good friends to deliver themſelves as they can, and pur- 
lyethe thriving fortunes of Wild our hero; who, wich 
that great averſion to ſatis faction and content which is 
inſeparably incident to great minds, began to enlarge 
his views with his proſperity : for this reſtleſs amiable 
diſpoſition, this noble avidity which encreaſes with feed- 
ing, is the firſt principle or conſtituent quality of theie 
our great men; to whom, in their paſſage on to great- 
nels, it happens as to a traveller over the Alps; or, if 
this be a too-far-tetched ſimile, to one who travels weſt- 
ward over the hills near Bath, where the ſimile was in- 
decd made. He ſees not the end of his journey at once 
but paſſing on from ſcheme to ſcheme, and trom hill to 
hill, with noble conſtancy, reſolving {till to attain the 
ſummir on which he hath fixed his eye, however dirty 
the roads may be through which he ftruggles, he at 
length arrives at ſome vile inn, where he finds no 
kind of entertainment nor conveniency for repoſe. I 
fancy, reader, if thou haſtever travelled in theſe roads, 
one part of. my ſimile is ſufficiently apparent, (and, in- 
deed, in all theſe illuſtrations, one fide is generally more 
apparent than the other ;) but believe me, it the other 

doth not ſo evidently. appear to thy ſatisfaction, it is 
from no other reaſon than becauſe thou art unacquainted 
with theſe great wn, and haſt not nad ſufficient inſtruc- 
tion, leiſure, or opportunity, to conſider what happens 
to thoſe who purſue what is generally underſtood by 
greatneſs ; for ſurely if thou hadſt animadverted, not only 
on the many perils to which great men are daily liable, 
while they are in their progreſs, but hadſt diſcerned, 
as it were through a microſcope, (tor it is inviſible to 
the naked eye,) thatdiminutive ſpeck of happineſs which 
they attain eyen in the gontummation of their * 
. | _} 
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thou wouldſt lament with me the unhappy fate of thoſe 
great men on whom Nature hath ſet ſo (ſuperior a mark, 
that the reſt of mankind are born for their uſe and emo- 
lument only; and be apt to cry out, It is pity that 
© thoſe, for whoſe pleaſure and profit mankind are to 
labour and ſweat, to be hacked and hewed, to be pil- 
© laged, plundered, and every way deſtroyed, ſhould 
« reap ſo /ittle advantage from all the miſeries they occa- 
© ſion to others. For my part, I own myſelf of that 
humble kind of mortals who conſider themſelves born 
for the behoof of ſome great man or other ; and could I 
behold this happineſs carved out of the labour and ruin 
of a thouſand ſuch reptiles as myſelf, I might with ſa- 
tisfaction exclaim, Sic, fic juwat ;* but when I behold. 
one great man ſtarving with hunger and freezing with 
cold in the midſt of fifty thouſand who are ſuffering the 
ſame evils for his diverſion ; when I ſee another, whoſe 
own mind is a more abject ſlave to his own greatneſs, 
and is more tortured and wrecked by it than thoſe of 
all his vaſſals : laſtly, when I conſider whole nations 
rooted out to bring tears into the eyes of a great man, 
not indeed becauſe he hath extirpated ſo many, but be- 
cauſe he had no more nations to extirpate ; then, truly, 
I am almoſt inclined to wiſh that nature had ſpared us 
this her maſter-piece, and that no great man had ever 
been born into the world. EOS, ly ns | 
But to proceed with our hiſtory, which will; we hope, 
roduce much better leſſons, and more inſtructive, than 
we can preach; Wild was no ſooner retired to a night- 
ccllar, tran he began to reflect on the ſweets he had that _ 
day enjoyed from the labours of others, viz. firſt from 
Mr. Bagſhot, who had for his uſe robbed the count ; 
and, ſecondly, from the gentleman who for- the ſame 
good purpoſe had picked the pocket of Bagſhot. He 
then proceeded to reaſon thus with himſelf. © The 
_ © art of policy is the art of multiplication ; the degrees 
of greatneſs being coiftituted! y thoſe two little 


© words more or leſs. Mankind are firſt properly to be 
$ conſidered under two grand diviſions, thoſe that ule 
SED E z 5 their 
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their own hands, and thole who employ the hands of 
others. The former are the baſe and rabble; the 
latter, the genteel part of the creation. The mer- 
cantile part of the world, therefore, wiſely uſe the 
term employing of hands, and juſtly prefer each other, 
as they employ more or fewer; for thus one mer- 
chant ſays he is greater than another, becauſe he em- 
ploys more hands. And now, indeed, the merchant 
ſhould ſeem to challenge ſome character of greatneſs, 
did we not neceſſarily come to a ſecond diviſion, viz, 
of thoſe who employ hands for the uſe of the commu- 
nity in which they live, and of thoſe who employ - 
hands merely for their own uſe, without any regard 
to the benefit of ſociety. Of the former ſort are the 
eomen, the manufacturer, the merchant, and per- 
aps the gentleman. The firſt of theſe being to ma- 
nure and cultivate his native ſoil, and to employ 
hands to produce the fruits of the earth. The ſe- 
cond being to improve them by employing hands 
likewiſe, and to produce from them thoſe uſeful com- 
modities which ſerve as well for the conveniencies as 
neceſſaries of life. The third is to employ hands for 
the exportation of the redundance of our own com- 
modities, and exchange them with the redundancies 
of foreign nations, that thus every foil and every 
climate may enjoy the fruits of the whole earth. The 
gentleman is, by employing hands likewiſe, to em- 
belliſh his c,:ntry with the improvement of arts and 
ſciences, with the making and executing good and 
wholeſome laws for the preſervation of property and 
the diſtribution of juſtice, and in ſeveral other man- 
ners to be uſeful to ſociety. Now we come to the 
ſecond part of this diviſion, viz. of thoſe who employ 
hands for their uſe only : and this is that noble and 
great part, who are generally diſtinguiſhed into con- 


querors, abſolute princes, ſtateſmen, and prigs. No 


all thele differ from each other in greatueſs only, as 
they employ more or fewer hands. And Alexander 


the Great was only greater thau a captain of one of 


the 
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the Tartarian or Arabian . Hords, as he was at the 
head of a larger number. In what then is a ſingle 
prig inferior to any other great man, but becauſe he 
employs his own hands only? for he is not, on that 
account, to be levelled with the baſe and vulgar, be- 
cauſe he employs his hands for his own uſe only. 
Now, ſuppoſe a prig had as many tools as any 
prime-minilter ever had, would he not be as great as 
any prime-miniſter whatſoever? Undoubtedly he 
would. What then have I to do in the purſuit of 
greatneſs, but to procure a gang, and to make the uſe 
of this gang center in mylelf ? This gang ſhall rob 
for me only, receiving very moderate rewards for 
their actions: out of this gang I will prefer to my 
favour the boldeſt and moſt iniquitous, (as the vulgar 
expreſs it;) the reſt I will, from time to time, as I 
ſee occaſion, tranſport and hang at my pleaſure; and 
thus (which I take to be the highett excellence of 
a prig) convert thoſe laws which are made for the be- 
nefit and protection of ſociety to my ſingle uſe* 
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Having thus pre- conceived his ſcheme, he ſaw no- 
thing wanting to put it in immediate execution, but 


that which is indeed the beginning as well as the end 


of all human devices; I mean money; of which com- 


modity he was poſſeſſed of no more than fixty-five 
guineas, being all that remained from the double bene- 
fit he had made of Bagſhot, and which did not ſeem 
ſufficient to furniſh his houſe, and every other conve- 
nience neceſſary for ſo grand an undertaking. He re- 
ſolved therefore to go immediately to the gaming-houſe, 
which was then ſitting; not ſo much with an intention 
of truſting to fortune, as to play the ſurer card of at- 
tacking the winner in his way home. On his arrival, 
however, he thought he might as well try his ſuccels at 
the dice, and reſerve the other recourſe as his laſt expe- 
dient. He accordingly fat down to play; and as For- 


tune, na more than others of her tex, is obſerved to 
diſtribute her favours with ſtrict regard to great mental 


endowments, ſo our hero loſt every farthing in his 
| pocket, 
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pocket. This lots, however, he bore with great con- 
ſtancy of mind, and with as great compoſure of aſpect. 
To lay truth, he conſidered the money as only lent for 
a ſhort time, or rather indeed as depoſited with a bank 
er. He then reſolved to have immediate recourſe to his 
ſurer ſtratagem; and caſting his eyes round the room, 
he ſoon perceived a gentleman ſitting in a diſconſolate 
poſture, who ſeemed a proper inſtrument or tool for his 
urpoſe. In ſhort (to be as conciſe as poſſible in theſe 
leaſt ſhining parts of our hiſtory) Wild accoſted this 
man, ſounded him, found him fit to execute, propoſed 
the matter, received a ready aſſent; and having fixed 
on the perſon who ſeemed that evening the greateft 
tavourite of Fortune, they poſted themſelves in the 
molt proper place to ſurprize the enemy as he was reti- 
ring to his quarters; where he was ſoon attacked, ſub- 
dued, and plundered ; but indeed of no conſiderable 
booty: for, it ſeems, this gentleman played on a com- 
mon ſtock, and had depoſited his winnings at the ſcene 
of action; nor had he any more than two ſhillings in 
his pocket when he was attacked. | 
This was ſo cruel a diſappointment to Wild, and fo 
. ſenſibly affects us, (as no doubt it will the reader,) that, 
as it muſt diſqualify us both from proceeding any far- 
ther at preſent, we will now take a little breath; and 
therefore we ſhall here cloſe this book. 


oh 
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BOOK: II. 
CHAPTER I. 


Characters of Ally people, cvith the proper uſes for which 
| ſucb are deſigned. wy 


ONE reaſon why we choſe to end our firſt book, as 

we did, with the laſt chapter, was, that we are 
now obliged to produce two characters of a ſtamp en- 
tirely different from what we. have hitherto dealt in. 
Theſe perſons are of that pitiful order of morals, who 
are in contempt called Pun a" being indeed lent 
into the world by nature with the ſame deſign with 
which men put little fiſh into a pike-pond, in order to 
be devoured by that voracious water hero, - 

But to proceed with our hiſtory : Wild having ſnared 
the booty in much the fame manner as before, i. e. 
taken three-fourths of it, amounting to eighteen-pence, 
was now retiring to reſt, inno very happy mood ; when 
by accident he met a young fellow who had formerly - 
been his companion, and indeed, intimate friend at 
ſchool. It hath been thought that friendſhip is uſually _ 
nurſed by fimilitude of manners; but the contrary had 
been the caſe between theſe lads ; for whereas Wild 
vas rapacious and intrepid, the other had always more 

regard for his ſkin than his money: Wild therefore 
had very generouſly compaſſionated this defect in his 
ſchool- fellow, and had brought him off from many 
ſcrapes, into moſt of which-he had firſt drawn him, by 
taking the fault and whipping to himſelf, He had al- 
ways, indeed, been well paid on ſuch occaſions; but 
there are a ſort of people, who, together with the beſt 
of the bargain, will be ſure to have the obligation too 
on their tide; ſo it had happened here Jars. this poor 


lad conſidered himſelf in the higheſt degree obliged to 

Mr. Wild, and had contracted a very great eſtrem and 

friendſhip for him, the traces of which, an abſence of 
| | many 
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many years had not in the leaſt effaced in his mind. He 
no ſooner knew Wild, therefore, than he accoſted him 
in the moſt friendly manner, and invited him home with 
him to breakfaſt, (it being now near nine in the morn- 
ing,) which invitation our hero with no great difficulty 
conſented to. This young man, who was about Wild's 
age, had ſome time before ſet up in the trade of a jewel- * 
ler, in the materials or ſtock for which he had laid cut 
the greateſt part of a little fortune, and had married a 
very agreeable woman for love, by whom he then had 
two children. As our reader is to be more acquainted 
with this perſon, it may not be improper to open ſome- 
what of his character, eſpecially as it will ſerve as a 
kind of foil to the noble and great diſpoſition of our 
hero, and as the one ſeems ſent into this world as a pro- 
per obje& on which the talents of the other were to be 
_ diſplayed with a proper and juſt ſucceſs. | | 
Mr. Thomas Heartfree, then, (for that was his 
name,) was of an honeſt and open diſpoſition. He was 
of that ſort of men, whom experience only, and not 
their own natures, muſt inform, that there are ſuch 
things as deceit and hypocriſy in the world; and who, 
conſequently, are not at five and twenty as-difficult ro 
be impoſed upon as the oldeſt and moſt ſubtile. He 
was poſſeſſed of ſeveral great weakneſſes of mind; be- 
ing good-natured, friendly, and generous to a great 
excels, He had, indeed, too little regard'to common 
juſticez for he had forgiven ſome debts to his acquaint- 
ance, only becauſe they could not pay him; and had 


entruſted a bankrupt on his ſetting up a ſecond time, 


from having been convinced that he had dealt in his 
bankruptcy with a fair and honeſt heart, and that he 
had broke through misfortune only, and nat from neg- 
lect or impoſture He was withal ſo filly a fellow, that 
he never took the leaſt advantage of the ignorance of his 
cuſtomers, and contented himſelf with very moderate 
gains on his goods; which he was the better enabled to 
do, notwithſtanding his generoſity, becauſe his life was 
extremely temperate, his expences being ſolely confined 

1 i | to 
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to the chearful entertainment of his friends at home, 
and now and then a moderate glaſs of wine, in which he 
indulged himſelf in the company of his wife, who, with 
an agreeable perſon, was a mean- ſpirited, poor, do- 
meſtic, low-bred animal, who confined herſelf moſtly 
to the care of her family, placed her happineſs in her 
huſband and children, followed no expenſive faſhions or 
diverſions, and indeed rarely went abroad, unleſs to re- 
turn the viſits of a few plain neighbours, and twice a 
year afforded herſelf, in company with her huſband, the 
_ diverſion of a play, where ſhe never fat in a higher 
place than the pit. | | | | 

To this filly woman did this filly . fellow introduce 
the Great Wild, informing her at the ſame time of their 
*ſchool-acquaintance, and the many obligations he had 
received from him. This ſimple woman no ſoonerheard 
her huſband had been obliged to her gueſt, than her eyes 
ſparkled on him with a benevolence which is an eman- 
nation of the heart, and of which great and noble 
minds, whoſe hearts never ſwell but with an injury, can - 
have no very adequate idea; it is, therefore, no wonder 
that our hero ſhould miſconſtrue, as he did, the poor, 
innocent, and ſimple affection of Mrs. Heartfree to- 
wards her huſband's friend, for that great and generous 
paſſion, which fires the eyes of a modern heroine, when 
the colonel is ſo kind as to indulge his city creditor with 
| partaking of his table to-day, and of his bed to-mor- 
row: Wild therefore inſtantly returned the compliment, 
as he underſtood it, with his eyes; and preſently after 
beſtowed many encomiums on her beauty, with which 
perhaps ſhe, who was a woman, though a good one, 
and miſapprehended the deſign, was not diſpleaſed, any 

more than the huſband. 5 7 
When breakfaſt was ended, and the wife retired to 
her houſchold affairs, Wild, who had a quick diſcern- 
ment in the weakneſſes of men, and who, beſides the 
knowledge of his good (or fooliſh) diſpoſition when a 
boy, had now diſcovered ſeveral ſparks of goodneſs, 
friendſhip, and generoſity in his friend, began to _ 
_ — courls , 
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courſe over the accidents which had happened in their 
childhood, and took frequent occaſions of reminding 


bim of thoſe favours which we have before mention 


his having conferred on him ; he then proceeded to the 


moſt vehement profeſſions of friendſhip, and to the moſt 


ardent expreſſions of joy, in this renewal of their ac- 
quaintance. He at laſt told him, with great ſeeming 

leaſure, that he believed he had an opportunity of 
ferving him by the recommendation of a gentleman to 
his cuſtom, who was then on the brink of marriage 


and, If he be not already engaged, I will,” ſays he, 


* endeavour to prevail on him to furniſh his lady with 
c jewels at your ſhop.” . 5 
Heartfree was not backward in thanks to our hero; 
and, after many earneſt ſolicitations to dinner, which 
were refuſed, they parted for the firſt time. 


But here, as it occurs to our memory, that our rea- 
ders may be ſurprized (an accident which ſometimes 


happens in hiſtories of this kind) how Mr. Wild the 
| elder, in his preſent capacity, ſhould have been able to 
maintain his ſon at a reputable ſchool, as this appears 


to have been, it may be neceſſary to inform him, that 
Mr. Wild himſelf was then a tradeſman in good huſi- 
neſs ; but by misfortunes in the world (to wit, extra- 


vagance and gaming) he had reduced himſelf to that 


honourable occupation which we have formerly men- 
tioned. x , a 
Having cleared up this doubt, we will now purſue our 
hero, who forthwith repaired to the Count; and having 
firſt ſettled preliminary articles concerning diſtributions, 
he acquainted him with the ſcheme he had formed 
againit Heartfree; and after conſulting proper methods 


to put it in execution, they began to concert meaſures 


for the enlargement of the Count; on which the firſt, 
and indeed. only point to be conſidered, was to raiſe 
money—not to pay his debts (for that would have re- 
quired an immenſe ſum, and was contrary to his incli- 
nation or intention) but to procure him bail; for as to 
his eſcape, Mr. _— had taken ſuch precautions, that 
it appeared abſolutely impoſſible, _ CHAP, 


| 
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CHAP. II. 


Great examples of greatneſs in Wild, ſhewn as ell by 
his behaviour to Bag/hot, as in a ſcheme laid firſt to impofe - 
bu Heartfree by means of the count, and then to cheat the 
cotnt of the booty. | 

| ILD undertook; therefore, to extra& ſome money 
from Bagſhot ; who, notwithſtanding the depre- 
ditions made on him, had carried off a pretty conſider- 
able booty from their engagement at dice the preceding 
tay; He found Mr. Bagſhot in expectation of his bail; 
and, with a countenance full of concern, which he could 
at any time with wonderful art put on, told him, that all 
was diſcovered ; that the Sunt knew him, and intended 
to proſecute him for the robbery. Had not I exerted,” 
laid he, my utmoſt intereſt, and with great difficulty 
© prevailed on him, in caſe you refund the money. Re- 
© fund the money !* cried Bagſhot, that is in your 
t power; for you know what an inconſiderable part of 
© it fell to my ſhare.— How! replied Wild, © is this 
t your gratitude to me tor ſaving your life? For your own 
© conſcience muſt convince you of your guilt, and with 
how much certainty the gentleman can give evidence 
* againſt you.'—* Marry come up !* quoth Bagſhot, I 
© believe my life alone will not be in danger ; Fknow 
_ © thole who are as guilty as myſelf. Do you tell me of 
_ T conſcience ?'— Yes, firrah!* anſwered our hero, taking 
him by the collar; * and ſince you dare threaten me, I 
© will thew you the difference between committing a rob- 
* bery and conniving at it, which is all I can charge my- 
© ſe]t with. I own, indeed, I ſuſpected, when you ſhewed 
© ine a ſum of money, that you had not come honeſtly by 
: it.—. How !* ſays Bagſhot, frightened out of one halt 
of his wits, and amazed out of the other, © can you deny 
Ves, you raſcal,” anſwered Wild, I do deny every 
© thing, and do you find a witneſs to prove it; and to 
© ſhew you how little apprehenſions I have of your power 
5 to hurt me, I will have you apprehended this — Y 
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At which words he offered to break from him ; but Bag- 


| ſhot laid hold of his ſkirts, and, with an altered tone 


and manner, begged him not tobe ſo impatient. © Retund 
© then, ſirrah, cries Wild, and perhaps I may. take 
© pity on you.*—* What muſt I refund ?* anſwered Bag- 
ſhot, © every farthing in your pocket, replied Wild; 
© then I may have ſome compaſſion on you, and not only 
© ſave your life, but out of an exceſs of generoſity, ma 


return you ſomething.* At which words Bagſhot ſ 


ing to heſitate, Wild pretended to make to the door, and 


rapt out an oath of vengeance with ſo violent an em- 


haſis, that his friend no longer preſumed to balance, but 
iuffered Wild to ſearch his pockets, and draw forth all 
he found, to the amount of twenty-one guineas and a half; 
which laſt piece our generous hero returned him again, 


telling him he might now ſleep ſecure, but adviſed him 


for the future never to threaten his friends. | 
Thus did our hero execute the greateſt exploits with 
the utmolt eaſe imaginable, by means of thole tranſcen- 
dant qualities which nature had indulged him with, viz. 
4 heart, a thundering voice, and a ſteady coun- 
tenance. | | 
Wild now returned to the count, and informed him 
that he had got ten guineas of Bagſhot ; for with great 
and commendable prudence he ſunk the other eleven in 
his own pocket ; and told him with that money he would 
procure him bail, which he after prevailed on his father 
and another gentleman of the ſame occupation to become 


for two guineas each; ſo that he made lawful prize of 


ſix more, making the count debtor for the whole ten; 
for ſuch were his great abilities, and ſo vaſt the compaſs 
of his underſtanding, that he never made any bargain 


without over-reaching (or, in the vulgar phraſe cheating) 


the perſon with whom be dealt. 

The count being by theſe means enlarged, the firſt 
thing they did, in order to procure credit from tradeſmen, 
was the taking a handſome houle ready-furniſhed in one 


of the new ſtreets ; in which, as ſoon as the count was 
ſettled, they proceeded to furniſh him with ſervants and 


equipage, 


JONATHAN WILD THE GREAT. = 3 
equipage, and all the z2/ignia of a large eſtate, proper to 
impofe on poor Heartfree, Theſe being all obtained, 
Wild made a ſecond viſit to his friend,” and with much 
joy in his countenance, acquainted him, that he had ſuc- 
ceeded in his endeavours, and that the gentleman had pro- 
miſed to deak-with him for the jewels which he intended 
to preſent his bride, and which were deſigned to be very 
ſplendid and coftly : he therefore appointed him to go to 
| 1 count the next morning, and carry with him a ſet of 
the richeſt and moſt beautiful jewels he had: giving him, 
at the ſame time, ſome hints of the count's ignorance of 
that commodity, and that he might extort what price of 
him he pleaſed. But Heartfree told him, not without 
ſome diſdain, that he ſcorned to take any ſuch advantage; 
and, after expreſſing much gratitude to his friend for his 
recommendation, he promiſed to carry the jewels at the 
hour, and to the place appointed. 

I am ſenſible that the reader, if he hath but the leaſt 
notion of greatneſs, muſt have ſuch a contempt. for the 
extreme folly of this fellow, that he will be very little 
concerned at any misfortune which may befal him in the 
ſequel ; for, to have no ſuſpicion that angold ſchool-fel- 
low, with whom he had, in his tendereft years, contracted 
a triendſhip, and who, on the accidental renewing 
their acquaintance, had profeſſed the moſt paſſionate re- 
gard for him, ſhould be very ready to impoſe on him; 
in ſhort, to conceive, that a friend ſhould, of his own 
accord, without any view to his own intereſt, endeavour 
to do him a ſervice, muſt argue fuch weakneſs of mind, 
ſuch ignorance of the world, and ſuch an artleſs, ſimple, 

undeſigning heart, as muſt render the perſon poſlefſed of 
it the loweſt creature, and the propereſt object of con- 
| tempt imaginable, in the eyes of every man of underſtand- 
| ing and ditcernment. | 

Wild remembered that his friend Heartfree's faults 
| were rather in his heart than in his head ; that though he 
was ſo mean a fellow, that he was never capable of lay- 
ing a deſign to injure any human creature, yet was he by 
no means a fool, nor liable to any groſs W 
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leſs where his heart betrayed him. He therefore inſtructed 
the count to take only one of his jewels at the firſt. 
interview, and to reject the reſt as not fine enough, and 
order him to provide ſome richer. He ſaid, this ma- 

nagement would prevent Heartfree from expecting ready 
money for the jewel he brought with him, which the 
count was preſently to diſpoſe of ; and by means of that 
money, and his great abilities at cards and dice, to get 
together as large a ſum as poſſible, which he was to pay 
down to Heartfree at the | grows of the ſet of jewels z 
who would be thus void of all manner of ſuſpicion, and 
would not fail to give him credit for the reſidue, 

By this contrivance, it will appear in the ſequel, that 
Wild did not only propoſe to make the impoſition on 
Heartfree, who was (hitherto) void of all ſuſpicion, 
more certain, but to rob the count himſelf of this ſum, 
This double method of cheating the very tools who are 
our inſtruments to cheat others, is the ſuperlatiye degree 
of greatneſs ; and is probably as far as any ſpirit cruſted 
over with clay can carry it, —falling very little ſhort of 
diaboliſm itſelf. ED | 

# This method was immediately put in execution; and 

F the count the firſt day took only a ſingle brilliant worth 
about three hundred pounds; and ordered a necklace, 
earrings, and ſolitaire, of the value of three thouſand 
more, to be prepared by that day ſeven- night, 

This interval was employed by Wild in proſecuting 
| his ſcheme of raiſing a gang; in which he met with ſuch 
| 

: 


| ſucceſs, that within a few days he had levied ſeveral bold 
1 and reſolute fellows, nt for any enterpriſe, how danger- 

ous or great ſoever. 1 
MWe haye before remarked, that the trueſt mark of 
| greatneſs is inſatiability. Wild had coyenanted with 
[| the. count to receive three-fourths of the booty ; and had, 
58 at the ſame time, coyenanted with himſelf to ſecure the 
' bother fourth part likewiſe, for which he had formed 3 
very great and noble deſign ; but he now ſaw with con- 
Cl | cern, that ſum which was to be received in hand by 
 Heartfree, in danger of being abſolutely loſt, In order, 
1 „„ : 8 therefore, 
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therefore, to poſſeſs himſelf of that likewiſe, he contrived ' 


that the jewels ſhould be brought in the afternoon, and 
that Heartfree ſhould be detained before the count could 
ſee him; ſo that the night ſhould overtake him in his 
return, when two of his gang were ordered to attack and 
plunder him. - Fn 


CHAP. III. 


Containing ſcenes of ſoftneſs, love „ and honour, all in the 
0 great fdyle. | 


1 count had diſpoſed of his jewel for its full va- 
Jue ;- and this he had, by dexterity, raifed to a 


thouſand pounds: this ſum, therefore, he paid down to 


Heartfree, promiſing him the reit within a month. His 


houſe, his equipage, his appearance, but, above all, a 
certain plauſibility in his voice and behaviour, would 


have deceived any, but one whoſe great and wiſe heart 
had dittated to him ſomething within, which would have 
fecured him from any danger of impoſition from without. 
Hearttree, therefore, did not in the leaſt ſcruple giving 
him credit: but as he had in reality procured thoſe jewels 
of another, his own little ſtock not being able to furniſh 
any thing fo valuable, he begged the count would be ſo 
kind to give his note for the money, payable at the time 
he mentioned; which that gentleman did not in the leaſt 
ſcruple: ſo he paid him the thouſand pounds in ſpecie, 
and gave his note {or two thouſand eight hundred pounds 
more to Heartfree, who burnt with gratitude to Wild 
tor the noble cuſtomer he had recommended to him. 

As ſoon as Heartfree was departed, Wild, who waited 
in another room, came in, and received the caſket from 


the count; it having been agreed between them, that this 


ſhould be depoſited in his hands, as he was the original 
contriver of the ſcheme, and was to have the largeſt ſhare. 
Wild having received the caſket, offered to meet the 
count late that evening to come to a diviſion 3 but ſuch 
was the latter's confidence in the honour of our hero, that, 


he ſaid, if it was any inconvenience to him, the next 


F 3 morning 
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62 JONATHAN WILD THE GREAT. 
morning Would do altogether as well. This. was morg 
agreeable to Wild; and accordingly an appointment he- 
ing made for that purpoſe, he ſet out in haſte to purſue 
Heartfree to the place where the two gentlemen were 
ordered to meet and attack him. Thoſe gentlemen, with 


noble reſolution, executed their purpoſe ; they attacked 
and ſpoiled the enemy of the whole ſym he had received 


from the count. | 
As ſoon as the engagement was over, and Heartfree 
left ſprawling on the ground, our hero, who wiſely de- 
clined truſting the booty in. his friends* hands, though 
he had good experience of their honour, made off after 
the conquerots :, at length, they. being all at a place of 
ſafety, Wild, according to a previous agreement, re- 
ceived nine-tenths of the booty; the ſubordinate heroes 
did indeed profeſs ſome little unwillingneſs (perhaps more 
than was ſtrictly conſiſtent with honour) to perform their 
contract; but Wild, partly by argument, but more by 
oaths and threatenings, prevailed with them to fulfil 
their promiſe. DI 6 
Our hero having thus, with wonderful addreſs, 
brought this great and glorious action to a happy con- 
cluſion, reſolved to relax his mind, after his fatigue, in 
the conyerſation of the fair. He therefore ſet forwards 
to his lovely Lætitia; but in his way accidentaily met 
with a young lady of his acquaintance, Miſs Molly 


Straddle, who was taking the air in Bridges ſtreet. Mils 


Molly ſeeing Mr. Wild, ſtopped him; and with a familia- 
rity peculiar to a gentee] town education, tapped, or 
rather flapped him on the back,- and aſked him to treat 
her with a pint of wine at a neighbouring tavern. The 
hero, though he loved the chaſte Lætitia with exceſſive 
tenderneſs, was not of that low, ſnivelling breed of mor- 
tals, who, as it is generally expreſſed, tie themſelves to g 
voman's apron-ſirings; in a word, who are tainted with 
that mean, baſe, low vice, or virtue as it is called, of 
conſtancy ; therefore he immediately conſented, and at- 
tended her to a tavern famous for excellent wine, known 
by the name of the Rummer and Horſeſhoe, where they 
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retired to a room by themſelves. Wild was very vehe- 


ment in his addreſſes, hut to no purpoſe; the young lady 


declared ſhe would grant no favour till he had made her 
a preſent ; this was immediately complied.with, and the 
lover niade as happy as he could deſire. : 

The immoderate fondneſs which Wild entertained for 
his dear Lætitia, would not ſuffer him to waſte any con- 
fiderable time with Miſs Straddle, Notwithſtanding, 
therefore, all the endearments and careſſes of that young 
Jady, he ſoon made an excuſe to go down ſtairs, and 
thence immediately ſet forward to Lætitia, without tak- 
ing any formal leave of Miſs Straddle, or indeed of the 


drawer, with whom the lady was afterwards. obliged to 


come to an account for the reckoning. 


Mr. Wild, on his arrival at Mr. Snap's, found only _ 


Mits Doſhy at home; that young lady being employed 


alone, in imitation of Penelope, with her thread or 
worſted; only with this difference, that whereas Pene- 


lope unravelled by night what ſhe had knit, or wove, or 
ſpun by day; ſo that what our young heroine unravelled 
by day, ſhe knit again by night. In ſhort, ſhe was 
mending a pair of blue ſtockings with red clocks; a cir- 
cumſtance which, perhaps, we might have omitted, had 
it not ſerved to ſhew that there are ſtill ſome ladies of 
this age who imitate the ſimplicity of the ancients. 
Wild immediately afked for his beloved, and was in- 
formed, that ſhe was not at home. He then inquired 
where ſhe was to be found, and declared he would not 
depart till he had ſeen her, nay, not till he had married 
her ; for, indeed, his paſſion for her was truly honour- 
able; in other words, he had ſo ungovernable a deſire 
for her perſon, that he would go any lengths to ſatisfy 
it. He then pulled out the caſket, which he {wore was 
full of the fineſt jewels, and that he would give them all 


to her, with other promiſes ; which ſo prevailed on Miſs - 


Doſhy, who had not the common failure of ſiſters in en- 
vying, and often endeavouring to diſappoint each other's 
happineſs, that ſhe deſired Mr. Wild to fit down a few 
minutes, whilft ſhe endeavoured to find her ſiſter, = to 
ring 
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: JONATHAN WILD THE GREAT. . 
bring her to him. The lover thanked her, and pro- 
miſed to ſtay till her return; and Miſs Doſhy, leaving 
Mr. Wild to his meditations, faſtened him in the Kitchen 
by barring the door (for moſt of the doors in this man- 
ſion were made to be bolted on the outſide;) and then 
{lapping to the door of the houſe with great violence, 
without going out at it, ſhe ſtole ſoftly up ſtairs, where 
Miſs Lætitia was engaged in cloſe conference with Mr. 
Bagſhot. Mils Letty being informed by her ſiſter in a 

| | whiſper of what Mr. Wild had ſaid, and what he had 

1 produced, told Mr. Bagſhot, that a young lady was be- 

0 low to viſit her, whom ſhe would diſpatch with all ima- 

| i ginary haſte, and return to him. She deſired him, there- 

i fore, to ſtay with patience for her in the mean time, and 

{il that ſhe would leave the door unlocked, though her papa 

ll would never forgive her if he ſhould difcover it. Bag- 
| ſhot promiſed on his honour not to ſtep without his cham- 

Il ber, and the two young ladies went ſoftly down ſtairs ; 

Bi) when pretending firſt to make their entry into the houſe, - 

li they repaired to the kitchen, where not even the preſence 
| of the chaſte Lætitia could reſtore that harmony to the 

. countenance of her lover, which Miſs Theodoſia had 
left him pofleſſed of; for, during her abſence, he had 
diſcovered the abſence of a purſe containing bank notes 
for nine hundred pounds, which had been taken from 
Mr. Heartfree, and which, indeed, Miſs Straddle had, 
in the warmth of his amorous careſſes, unperceived drawn 

from him. However, as he had that perfect maſtery of 
his temper, or rather of his muſcles, which is as neceſ- 
ſary to the forming a great character as to the perſonat- 
ing it on the ſtage, he ſoon conveyed a ſmile into his 

countenance, and concealing as well his misfortune as 

1 bis chagrin at it, began to pay honourable addreſſes to 

1 Miſs Letty. This young lady, among many other good 

Ki ingredients, had three very predominant paſſions; to 

1 wit, vanity, wantonneſs, and avarice. To ſatisfy the 

1 firſt of thele, ſhe applied Mr. Smirk and Co. to the ſe- 

„. cond Mr. Bagſhot and Co. and our hero had the honour 

1 and happineſs of ſolely engroſſing the third, Now, theſe 

1 | | three 
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JONATHAN WILD THE GREAT. T 
three ſorts of lovers ſhe had very different ways of enter 


taining. With the firſt, ſhe was all gay and coquette; 


with the ſecond, all fond and rampant ; and with the laſt 
all cold and reſerved. She, therefore, told Mr. Wild, 
with a compoſed aſpect, that ſhe was glad he had repent- 


ed of his manner of treating her at their laſt interview, 
Where his behaviour was ſo monſtrous, that ſhe had re- 


ſolved never to ſee him any more; that ſhe was afraid 
her own ſex would hardly pardon her the weakneſs ſhe was 


guilty of in receding from that reſolution, which ſhe was 


perſuaded ſhe never ſhould have brought herſelf to, had 
not her ſiſter, who was there to confirm what ſhe ſaid, 
(as ſhe did with many oaths) betrayed her into his com- 
pany, by pretending it was another perſon to viſit her: 
but, however, as he now thought proper to give her 
more convincing proofs of his affections, (for he had now 
the caſket in his hand) and fince ſhe perceived his de- 
ſigns were no longer againſt her virtue, but were ſuch 
as a woman of honour might liſten to, ſhe muſt own— 
and then ſhe feigned an heſitation; when Theodoſia be- 
gan, © Nay, ſiſter, I am reſolved you ſhall counterfeit 
no longer. aſſure you, Mr. Wild, ſhe hath the moſt 


© violent paſſion for you in the world—and indeed, dear 


© Tiſhy, if you offer to go back, ſince I plainly ſee Mr. 
* Wild's deſigns are honourable, I will betray all you 
© have ever ſaid.*—* How, ſiſter,” anſwered Lætitia; I 
< proteſt you will drive me out of the room: I did not 
© expect this uſage from you.'—Wild then fell on his 


knees; and taking hold of her hand, repeated a ſpeech, 


which, as the reader may eaſily ſuggeſt it to himſelf, I 
ſhall not here ſet down. He then offered her the caſket, 
but the gently rejected it; and on a ſecond offer, with 
a modeſt countenance and voice, deſired to know what it 
contained. Wild then opened it, and took forth (with 


- forrow I write it, and with ſorrow will it be read) one 


of thoſe beautiful necklaces, with which, at the fair of 
Bartholomew, they deck the well-bewhitened neck of 
Thaleſtris Queen of Amazons, Anna Bullen, Queen Eli- 


ꝛzabeth, or ſome other high princeſs in drollic ſtory.— 
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It was, indeed, compoled of that paſte, which Derdæus 
Magnus, an ingenious toyman, doth at a very moderate 
price diſpenſe of to the ſecond- rate beaux of the metro- 
polis. For, to open a truth, which we aſk our reader's 
pardon for having concealed from him ſo long, the ſaga- 
cious count, wiſely fearing leſt ſome accident might 
prevent Mr. Wild's return at the appointed time, had 
carefully conveyed the jewels which Mr. Heartfree had 
brought with him, into his own pocket; and in their 
ſtead had placed in the caſket theſe artificial ſtones, which, 
thopgh of equal value to a philoſopher, and perhaps of 
a much greater to a true admirer of the compoſitions of 
art, had not, however, the ſame charms in the eyes of 


Mils Letty, who had indeed ſome knowledge of jewels ; 


for Mr. Snap, with great reaſon, conſidering how valua- 
ble a part of a Jady's education it would be to be well 
inſtructed in theſe things, in an age when young ladies 
learn little more than how to drefs themſelves, had in 
her youth placed Miſs Letty as the handmaid (or houſe- 
maid, as the vulgar call it) of an eminent pawn-broker. 
The lightning, theretore, which ſhould have flaſhed from 
the jewels, flathed from her eyes, and thunder immedi- 
ately, followed from her voice. She be-knaved, be- raſ- 
caled, be-rogued the unhappy hero, who ſtood ſilent, 
confounded with aftoniſhment, but more with ſhame and 
indignation, at being thus out- witted and over-reached. 
At length, he recovered his ſpirits, and throwing down 
the caſket in a rage, he ſnatched the key from the table; 
and without making any anſwer to the ladies, who both 


very plentifully opened upon him, and without taking 
any leave of them, he flew out at the door, and Warmn. 


with the utmoſt expedition to the count's habitation. 


„ 


In which Wild, after many fruitleſs endeavours 10 
diſcover his friend, moralizes on his misfortune in a ſpeech, 
avhich may be of uſe (if rightly underſtood) to ſome other 
conſiderable ſpeech-makers, © | NOT 
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: Nez the higheſt-ted footman of the higheft-bred wo- 


man of quality knocks with more impetuoſity, 
than Wild did at the count's door, which was imme 
diately opened by à well-dreſſed livery- man, who an- 
fwered that his maſter was not at home. Wild, not ſa- 
tis fied with this, ſearched the houſe, but to no purpoſe; 
be then ranſacked all the gaming houſes in town, but 
found no count: indeed, that gentleman had taken 
leave of his houſe the ſame inſtant Mr. Wild had turned 
his back; and equipping himſelf with boots and a poſt- 
horſe, without taking with him either ſervant, cloaths, 


er any neceſſaries for the journey of a great man, made 


mch mighty expedition, that he was now upwards of 
twenty miles on his way to Dover. | | 
Wild, finding his ſearch ineffectual, reſolved to give 
It over for that night; he then retired to his teat of con- 
templation, a night cellar; where, without a ſingle 
farthing in his pocket, he called for a ſneaker of punch, 
and, placing himſelf on a bench by himſelf, he ſoftly 
vented the ſollowing ſoliloquy. | 
How vain is human GkEATNEss | What avail ſupe- 
rior abilities, and a noble deftance of thoſe narrow rules 
and bounds which confine the vulgar z when our beſt 
concerted ſchemes are liable to be defeated | How un- 
happy is the Rate of PRIGGISM! How impoſſible for 
human prudence to foreſte and guard againſt every cir- 
cunvention! It is even.as a game of cheſs ; where, 
while the rook, or knight, or biſhop, is buſied in 
torecaſting ſome great enterpriſe, a worthle!s pawn in- 
terpoſes, and diiconceris his ſcheme. Better had it 
been for me to have obſerved the ſimple laws of triend- 
ſhip and morality, than thus to ruin my friend for the 
benefit of others. I might have commanded his purſe 
to any degree of moderation; I have now dilabled 
him from the power of ferving me. Well! but that 
« was not my deſign. If I cannot arraign my oven con- 
duct, why ſhould I, like a woman or a child, fit down 
© and lament the diſappointment of chance? But can I 
© acquit myſelf of all neglect? Did I not miſbehave in 
| : putting 
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© putting it into the power of others to out-wit me ?— 
6 But that is impoſſible to be avoided. In this a rig 
is more unhappy than any other; a cautious man may, 
© in a crowd, preſerve his own pockets, by keeping his 
© hands in them; but while the prig employs his hands 
© in another's pocket, how ſhall he be able to defend his 
© own? Indeed, in this light, what can be imagined 
more miſerable than a prig © How dangerous are his 
© acquiſitions! How unſafe, how unquiet his poſſcthons ! 
© Why, then, ſhould any marr wiſh to be a preg, or 
© where is his greatneſs? I anſwer, in his mind. Tis 
© the inward glory, the ſecret conſciouſneſs of doing great 
and wonderful actions, which can alone ſupport the 
© truly GREAT man, whether he be a CONQU=ROR, a 
5 TYRANT, asrATESMAN, or a PRIG. Theie mult bear 
© him up againſtthe private curſe and public imprecation 
£ and while he is hated and deteſted by all mankind, muit 
© make him inwardly fatisfied with himſelf. For what 
© but ſome ſuch inward ſatisfaction as this could in(pire 
« 
c 
6 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
o 
o 
c 
o 
* 
6 
6 
. 
« 
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men poſſeſſed of power, of wealth, of every human 
bleſſing, which pride, avarice, or luxury could dc- 
fire, to forſake their homes, abandon eaſe and repole, 
and at the expence of riches and pleaſures, at the price 
of labour and hardſhip, and at the hazard of all that 
fortune hath liberally given them, could fend them at 
the head of a multitude of pregs, called an army, to 
moleſt their neighbours; to introduce rape, rapine, 
bloodſhed, and every kind of mifery, among their own 
ſpecies ? What but ſome ſuch glorious appetite of 
mind could inflame princes, endowed with the great- 
eſt honours, and enriched with the mott plentitul reve- 
nues, to deſire malicioully to rob thole ſubjects of their 
liberties, who are content to ſweat for the luxury, and to 
bow down their knees to the pride of thoſe very princes ? 
What but this can inſpire them to deſtroy one half ur 
their ſubjects, in order to reduce the reſt to an abſo- 
lute dependence on their own wills, and on thole of 
F their brutal ſucceſſors? What other motive could ſe- 
f duce a ſubject poſſeſſed of great property in his com- 
ON SHED 5 « munity, 
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t munity, to betray the intereſt of his fellow ſubjects 
© of his brethren, and his poſterity, to the wanton diſ- 


_ © poſition of ſuch princes? Laſtly, what leſs induce- 


© ment could perſuade the prig to forſake the methods of 
acquiring a ſafe, an honeſt, and a plentiful livelihood 


© and, at the hazard of even life itſelf, and what is miſ- _ 


« takenly called diſhonour, to break openly and bravely 


through the laws of his country, for uncertain, un- 


© ſteady, and unſafe gain? Let me then hold myſelf con- 
© tented with this reflection, that I have been wiſe, 
© though unſucceſsful; and am a GREAT, though an un- 
© happy man.” | 

His ſoliloquy and his punch concluded together; for 
he hod at every pauſe comforted himſelf with a fip. And 
now it came firſt into his head, that it would be more 
difficult to pay for, than it was to ſwallow it ; when, 
to his great pleaſure, he beheld, at another corner of the 
room, one of the gentlemen whom he haa employed in 
the attack on Hearttree, and who, he doubted not, would 
readily lend him a guinea or two; but he had the morti- 


cation, on applying to him, to hear that the gaming- 


table had ftript him of all the booty which his own gene- 
roſity had left in his poſſeſſion. He was therefore obliged 
to purſue his uſual method on ſuch occaſions ; ſo, cock- 
ing his hat fiercely, he marched out of the room without 
ee, any excuſe, or any one daring to make the leaſt 
emand. | 


CHAP. V. 


ny ſurpriſing adventures, evbich our hero 
ith great greatneſs, achieved. 


E will now. leave our hero to take a ſhort repoſe, 

and return to Mr. Snap's, where at Wild's de- 
E the fair Theodoſia had again betaken herſelf to 
ier ſtocking, and Mils Ketty had retired up ſtairs to Mr. 
Bagſhot : but that gentleman had broken his parole, and 
having conveyed himſelf below ſtairs behind*a door, he 
took che opportunity of bar ia lally to make his _— 
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70 JONATHA N WILD THE GREAT. 

We ſhall only obſerve, that Miſs Letty's ſurpriſe was 
the greater, as ſhe had, notwithſtanding her promiſe to 
the contrary, taken the precaution to turn the key ; but, 
in her hurry, ſhe did it ineffectually. How wretched 
mutt have been the ſituation of this young creature, who 
had not only loſt a lover, on whom her tender heart per- 

tectly doated, but was expoſed to the rage of an injured 
father, tenderly jealous of his honour, which was deeply 


engaged to the ſheriff of London and Middleſex for the 


fate cuſtody of the ſaid Bagſhot, and for which two, very 
good reſponſible friends had given not only their words 
but their bonds. 

But let us remove our eyes from this melancholy ob- 
ject, and ſurvey our hero, who after a ſucceſsleſs ſearch 
for - Miſs Straddle, with wonderful greatneſs of mind, 
and ſteadineſs of countenance, went early in the morning 
to viſit his friend Heartfree, at a time when the common 
herd of friends would have forſaken and avoided him. 
He entered the room with a cheerful air, which he pre- 
ſently changed into ſurpriſe on ſeeing his friend in a 
night-gown, with his wounded head bound about with 
linen, and looking extremely pale from a great profuſion 
of blood. When Wild was informed by Hearttree what 
had happened, he firſt expreſſed great ſorrow, and after- 
wards ſuffered as violent agonies of rage againſt the rob- 
bers to burſt from him. Heartfree, in compaſſion to the 


deep impreſſions his misfortune ſeemed to make on his 


friend, endeavoured to leſſen it as much as poſſible, at the 
{ame time exaggerating the obligation he owed to Wild, 
in which his wite likewiſe ſeconded him ; and they break- 
taſted with more comfort than was reaſonably to be ex- 

Qed after ſuch an accident. Heartfree expreſſing great 
ſatisfact ion that he had put the count's note in another 
pocket - book; adding, that ſuch a loſs would have been 


tatal to him : © for, to confeſs the truth to you, my dear 


© friend, ſaid he, © IT have had ſome loſles lately which 
© have greatly perplexed my afra, and though I have 


many debts due to me from people of great faſhion, I 
c aflure you, I know not where to be certain of getting 
| 6 a ſhilling,” 
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JONATHAN WILD THE GREAT. 7t 
ea ſhilling. Wild greatly felicitated him on the lucky 
accident of preſerving his note; and then proceeded, with 
much acrimony, to inveigh againſt the barvarity of 
people of taſhion, who kept tradeſmen out of their money. 
While they amuſed themſelves with diſcourſe of this 
kind, Wild meditating within himſelf, whether he 
ſhould borrow or (teal from his friend, (or, indeed, 
whether he could not effect both) the apprentice brought 
a bank-note of 5ool. in to Heartfree ; which, he ſaid, a 
entlewoman in the ſhop, who had been looking at ſome 
jewels, deſired him to exchange. Heartfree looking at 
the number, immediately recollected it to be one of thoſe 
he had been robbed of. With this diſcovery he ac- 
quainted Wild; who, with a noble preſence of mind, 
and unchanged complexion, ſo effential to a great cha- 
racter, adviſed him to proceed cautiouſly; and offered 
(as Mr. Heartfree himſelf was, he ſnid, too much flut - 
tered to examine the woman with ſufficient art) to take 


her into a room in his houſe alone. He would, he ſaid, 


perſonate the maſter of the ſhop, would pretend to ſhew 
herj ſome jewels, and would undertake to get ſufficient 
information out of her to ſecure the rogues, and moſt 
probably all their booty. This propoſal was readily - 
andAhanktfully accepted by Hearttree. Wild went im- 


 mediately up ſtairs into the room appointed, whither 


the apprentice, according to appointment conducted the 
lady. | | 
The apprentice was ordered down ſtairs the moment 


the lady entered the room; and Wild having ſhut the 


door, approached her with great ferocity in his looks, 
and began to expatiate on the complicated baſeneſs of the 
crime ſhe had been guilty of ; but though he uttered 


many good leſſons of morality, as we doubt whether from 


a particular reaſon they may work any good effect upon 
our reader, we ſhall omit his fpeech, and only mention 
his concluſion, which was by aſking her, what _ mercy 
ſhe could now expect from him. MiſsStraddleè, (for that was 
the young lady) who had had a very good education, and 
had been more than once preſent at the Old Bailev, very 
G 2 | confidently 
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72 | 
\ KEonfidently denied the whole charge, and ſaid, ſhe had 


received the note from a friend. Wild then raiſing his 

oice, told her, ſhe- ſhould be immediately committed, 
and ſhe might depend upon being convicted; © But,” 
added he, changing his tone, as I have a violent affec, 
© tion for thee, my dear Straddle? if you will follow 
© my advice, I promiſe you, on my honour, to for- 
© give you, nor ſhall you ever.be called in queſtion on 


'© thisaccount.'—* Why, what would you have me do, 


Mr. Wild?” replied the young lady, with a pleaſant 
aſpect. You muſt know, then, ſaid Wild, the 
© money you picked out of my _—_ (nay, by G—4 
© you did, and if you offer to flinch, you ſhall be con- 
© victed of it,) I won at play of a fellow, who it ſeems, 


© robbed my friend of it; you muſt, therefore, give an 


© information on oath againſt one Thomas Fierce, and 
© ſay that you received the note from him, and leave the 
© reſt to me. I am certain, Molly, you muſt be ſenſi- 
© ble of your obligations to me, who return good for 


© evil to you in this manner. The lady readily con- 


ſented, and advanced to embrace Mr. Wild; who ſtep- 
ped a little back, and cried, Hold Molly; there are 
© two other notes of 200l. each to be accounted for; 
© where are they? The lady proteſted with the moſt 
ſolemn aſſeverations that ſhe knew of no more; with 
which, when Wild was not ſatisfied, ſhe cried, © I will 
© ſtand ſearch.'—* That you ſhall,*' anſwered Wild, 
and ſtand ſtrip too. He then proceeded to tumble 
and ſearch her, but to no purpoſe ; till at laſt ſhe burſt 
into tears, and declared ſhe would tell the truth, (as in- 
deed ſhe did :) ſhe then confeſied that ſhe had diſpoſed 


of one to Jack Swagger, a great favourite of the ladies, 


being an Iriſh gentleman, who had been bred a clerk to 


an attorney, afterwards whipt out of a regiment of dra- 


groons, and was then a Newgate ſolicitor, and a baw- 
dy-houſe bully ; and as for the other, ſhe had laid it all 


cout that very morning in brocaded ſilks and Flanders 
lace. With this account Wild, who indeed knew it to 
be a very probable one, was forced to be contented ; and 


now 
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JONATHAN WILD THE GREAT. 74% 
now abandoning all farther thoughts of what he ſaw was 
irretrievably lott, he gave the lady ſome farther inſtruc- 


tion, and then deſiring her to ſtay a few minutes behind 


him, he returned to his friend, and acquainted him that 
he had diſcovered the whole roguery ; that the woman 
had confeſſed from. whom ſhe had received the note, and 
promiſed to give an information betore a juſtice of peace : 
adding, he was concerned he could not attend him 
thither, being obliged to go to the other end of the town to 
receive thirty pounds, which he was to pay that evening. 


Heartfree ſaid, that ſhould not prevent him of his com- 


pany, for he could eaſily lend him ſuch a trifl?. This 
was accordingly done and accepted, and Wild, Heart- 
free, and the lady, went to the juſtice together. 
The warrant being granted, and the conſtable being 
acquainted by the lady, who received her information 
from Wild, of Mr. Fierce's haunts, he was eaſily ap- 


prehended; and, being confronted with Miſs Straddle, 


who ſwore poſitively to him, though ſhe had never ſeen 
him before, he was committed to Newgate, where he 
immediately conveyed an information to Wild of what 
had happened, as in the evening he received a viſit 
ſrom him. | 5 | 

Wild affected great concern at his friend's misfortune, 
and as great ſurpriſe at the means by which it was 
brought about. However, he told Fierce that he muſt 


certainly be miſtaken in that point, of his having had 


no acquaintance with Miſs Straddle : but added, that he 
would find her out, and endeavour to take off her evi- 


dence; which, he obſerved, did not come home enough 


to endanger him ; beſides he would ſecure him witneſſes 
of an alibi, and five or fix to his character; fo that he 
need be under no apprehenſion, for his confinement till 
the ſeſſions would be his only puniſhment. 

Fierce, who was greatly comforted by theſe aſſur- 
ances of his friend, returned bim many thanks; and both 


ſhaking each other very earneſtly by the hand, with a 


very hearty embrace they ſeparated. 
The hero conſidered with himſelf that the ſingle evi- 
G 3 | dence 
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dence of Miſs Straddle would not be ſufficient to convict 
Fierce, whom he reſolved to hang, as he was the perſon 
who had principally refuſed to deliver him the ſtipulated 
ſhare of the booty; he therefore went in queſt of Mr. 
James Sly, the gentleman who had aſſiſted in the exploit, 
and found and acquainted him with the apprehending 
of Fierce. Wild then intimating his fear left Fierce 
ſhould impeach Sly, adviſed him to be beforehand, to 
ſurrender himſelf to a juſtice of peace, and offer himſelf 
as an evidence. Sly approving Mr. Wild's opinion, 
went directly to a magittrate, and was by him commit- 
ted to the gate houſe, with a promiſe of being admitted 
evidence againſt his companion. 

Fierce was, in a few days, brought to his trial at the 

Old Baily ; where, to his great confuſion, his old friend 
Sly appeared againſt him, as did Miſs Straddle. His 
only hopes were now in. the aſſiſtances which our hero 
had promiſed him. Theſe G—_ failed him: ſo that 
the evidence being plain againſt him, and he making no 
defence, the jury convicted him, the Court condemned 
him, and Mr. Ketch executed him. | 

With ſuch infinite addreſs did this truly great man 
know to play with the paſſions of men, to ſet them at 
variance with each other, and to work his own purpoſes 

out of thoſe jealouſies and apprehenſions, which he was 
wonderfully ready At creating by means of thoſe great 
arts, which the vulgar call treachery, diſſembling, pro- 
miſing, lying, falſehood, &c. but which are by great 
men ſummed up in the collective name of policy, or po- 
litics, rather politrics: an art of which, as it is the 
higheft excellence of human nature, perhaps our great 
man was the moſt eminent maſter. 


CHAP, VI. * 


Of Hats. „ 
* ILD had now got together a very conſiderable 
gang, compoſed of undone gameſters, ruined 


bailiffs, broken tradeſmen, idle apprentices, attornies 
7 9 7 clerks 
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JONATHAN WILD THE GREAT. 7g 
tlerks, and looſe and diſorderly youths, who, being 
born. to no fortune, nor bred to any trade or pro- 
feſſion, were willing to live luxuriouſly without labour. 
As theſe perſons wore different principles, i. e. hats, fre- 
quent diſſentions grew among them. There were par- 
ticularly two parties, viz. thoſe who wore hats fier:e/p 
cocked, and thoſe who preferred the nab or trencher 
hat, with the brim flapping over their eyes. The for- 
mer were called Cavaliers and Tory rory Ranter Boys, 
&c. the latter went by the ſeveral names of Wags, round- 


0 heads, Shake-bags, Old-Nells, and ſeveral others. Be- 


tween thele continual jars aroſe ; inſomuch that they 
grew in time to think there was ſomething eflential in 
their differences, and that their intereſts were incompa- 
tible with each other; whereas, in truth, the difference 
lay only in the faſhion of their hats. Wild, therefore, 
having aſſembled them all at an alehouſe on the night 
after Fierce's execution, and perceiving evident marks 
of their miſunderſtanding, from their behaviour to each 
other, addreſſed them in the following gentle, but for- 
cible manner“: © Gentlemen, I am aſhamed to ſee men 
* embarked in ſo great and glorious an undertaking as that 
of rabbing the public, ſo fooliſhly and weakly difſent- 
ing among themſelves. Do you think the firſt inven- 
tor of hats, or at leaſt of the diſtinctions between them, 
really conceived that one form of hats ſhould inſpire a a 
man with divinity, another with Jaw, another with 
learning, or another with bravery ? No, they meant no 
more by theſe outward ſigns than to impoſe on the vul- 
ar 
* There is ſomething very myſterious in this ſpeech, which 
probably that chapter written by Ariſtotle on this ſubject, which 


is mentioned by a French author, might have given ſome light 


into; but that is unha pry among the loſt works of that philo- 
ſopher. It is ata e, that galerus, which is Latin for a hat, 


ſignifies likewiſe a dog-fiſh, as the Greek word Ken doth the 
{kin of that animal: ot which 1 ſuppoſe the hats or helmets of 
the ancients were compoſed, as ours at preſent are of the beaver and 
rabbit. Sophocles, in the latter end of his Ajax, allud-s to a 
method of cheating in hats: and the Scholiaſt on the place tells us 
ot one Crephorites, Who was a matter of that art. It js obſerve- 
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gar, and inſtead of putting great men to the trouble of 
acquiring or maintaining the ſubſtance, to make it ſuf- 
ficicat that they condefcend to wear the type or ſhadow 
of it. You do wiſely, therefore, when in a crowd, to 
amuſe the mob by quarrels on ſuch accounts, that 
while they are liſtening to your jargon ycu may with 
the greater eaſe and ſafety pick their pockets : but 
ſurely to be in earneſt, and privately to keep up ſuch a 
ridiculous contention among yourſelves, muſt argue 
the higheſt folly and abſurdity. When you know you 
are all prigs, what difference can a broad or a narrow 
brim create? Is a prig leſs a prig in one hat than in 
another? If the public ſhould be weak enough to in- 
tereſt themſelves in your quarrels, and to prefer one 
pack to the other, while both are aiming at their 
purſes, it is your buſineſs to Jaugh at, not imitate 
their folly. What can be more ridiculous than for 
gentlemen to quarrel about hats, when there is not one 
among you whoſe hat is worth a farthing ? What is 
the uſc of a hat, farther than to keep the head warm, 
or to hide a bald crown from the public? It is the 
mark of a gentleman to move his hat on every occaſion, 
and in courts and noble aſſemblies, no man ever wears 
one. Let me hear no more, therefore, of this childiſh 
diſagreement, but all toſs up your hats together with 
one accord, and confider that hat as the beſt, which 
will contain the largeſt booty.“ He thus ended his 
ſpeech, which was followed by a murmuring applauſe, 


7 


able likewiſe, that Achilles, in the firſt Iliad of Homer, tells 
Agamemnon in anger, that he had dog's-eyes. Now, as the 
eyes of a dog are handſomer than thoſe of almoſt any other ani- 
mal, this could be no term of reproach. He muſt therefore 
mean, that he had a hat on, which, perhaps from the creature it 
was made of, or from ſome other reaſon, might be a mark of in- 
famy. This ſuperſtitious opinion may account for that cuſtom, 
which has deſcended through all nations, of ſhewing reſpect by 
pulling off this e and that no man is eſteemed fit to con- 
verſe with his ſuperiors With it on. I ſhall conclude this learned 
note with remarking, tat the term o/d-bat is at preſent uſed by 
the vulgar in no very honourable ſenſe, A and 


— 
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: and immediately all preſent toſſed their hats together as 


he had commanded them. 


CHAP. VII. 


Shewing the conſequences which attended Hearifree"s 
edwentures with Wild; all natural and common enough to 
little wwretches who deal with great men; together with 
fome precedents of letters, being the different methods of an- 
fewering à dun. 


ET us now return to Heartfree, to whom the count's 


note, which he had paid away, was returned, with, | 


an account, that the drawer was not to be found; and 
that, on inquiring after him, they had heard he was run 
away, and conſequently the money was now demanded 
of the indorſer. The apprehenſion of ſuch a loſs would 
have affected any man of buſineſs, but much more one 
whoſe unayoidable ruin it muſt prove. He expreſſed ſo 
much concern and confuſion on this occaſion, that the 
proprietor of the note was frightened, and reſolved to loſe 
no time in ſecuring what he could. So that in the after- 
noon of the ſame day, Mr. Snap was commiſſioned to pay 


Mr. Heartfree a viſit; which he did with his uſual for- 


mality, and conveyed him to his own houſe. 

Mrs. Heartfree was no ſooner informed of what had 
happened to her huſband, than ſhe raved like one diſtract- 
ed; but after ſhe had vented the firſt agonies of her paſ- 
ſon in tears and lamentations, ſhe applied herſelf to all 


7 - 


poſſible means to procure her huſband's liberty. She 


haſtened to beg her neighbours to ſecure bail tor him. 
But as the news had arrived at their houſes before her, ſhe 
found none of them at home, except an honeſt Quaker, 
whoſe ſervants durſt not tell a lye. However, ſhe ſuc- 
ceeded no better with him, for, unluckily, he had made 
an affirmation the day before, that he would never be 
bail for any man. After many fruitleſs efforts of this 
kind, ſhe repaired to her huſband to comfort him, at 
leaſt with her preſence. She found him ſealing the laſt 


of ſeveral letters, which he was diſpatching to his gu 
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and creditors. The moment he ſaw her, a ſudden joy 
ſparkled in his eyes, which, however, had a very ſhort 
duration; for deſpair ſoon cloſed them again; nor could 
he help burſting into ſome paſſionate expreſſions of con- 
cern for her and his little family; which ſne, on her part, 
did her utmoſt to leſſen, by endeavouring to mitigate the. 
loſs, and raiſe in him hopes from the count, who might, 
ſhe ſaid, be poſſibly only gone into the country. She 
comforted him likewiſe, with the expectation of favour 
from his acquaintance, eſpecially from thoſe whom he had 
in a particular manner obliged and ſerved. Laſtly, ſhe 
conjured him, by all the value and eſteem he profeſſed for 
Her, not to endanger his health, on which alone dependerl 
her happineſs, by too great an indulgence of grief; aſ- 
furing him, that no ſtate of life could appear unhappy to 
her with him, unleſs his own forrow or diſcontent made 
i - | | 

In this manner did this weak, poor-ſpirited woman 
attempt to relieve her huſband's pains, which it would 
have become her rather to aggravate, by not only paint- 
ing out his miſery in the livelieſt colours imaginable, but 
by upbraiding him with that folly and confidence which 
had occaſioned it, and by lamenting her own hard fate, 
in being obliged to ſhare his ſufferings. | 

Heartfree returned this goodneſs (as it is called) of 
his wife, with the warmeſt gratitude ;z and they paſſed 
an hour in a ſcene of tenderneſs, too low and contempti- 
ble to be recounted to our great readers. We ſhall there- 
fore omit all ſuch relations, as they tend only to make 
human nature low and ridiculous. 5 

Thoſe meſſengers who had obtained any anſwers to 
his letters now returned. We ſhall here copy a few of 
them, as they may ſerve for precedents to others who 
have an occaſion, which happens commonly enough in 
genteel life, to anſwer the impertinence of a dun. 

LETTER I. 

© MR. HEARTFREE, , | 
c M* lord commands me to tell you, he is very 

AY4 much ſurpriſed at your aſſurance in aſking for 
; | 6 money, 


- 


or 
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money, which you know hath been ſo little while due; 
however, as he intends to deal no longer at your ſhop, 
he hath ordered me to pay you as ſoon as I ſhall have 

caſh in hand; which, conſidering many diſburſements 
for bills long due, &c. cannot poſſibly promiſe any 
time, &c. at preſent. And am your humble ſervant, 
© ROGER MORECRAFT.” 


LETTER II. 

© D6AR SIR, | 

c HE money, as you truly ſay, hath been three 

« years due; but, upon my ſoul, I am at preſent 

< incapable of paying a farthing : but as I doubt not, 

t very ſhortly, not only to content that ſmall bill, but 

© likewiſe to lay out very conſiderable farther ſums at your 
* houſe, hope you will meet with no inconvenience b 

© this ſhort delay in, dear Sir, your molt fincere humble 

c lervant, © CHA, COURTLY.,* 


| LETTER III. 
© MR. HEARTFREE, x | 

c I BEG you will not acquaint my huſband of the 
© trifling debt between us; for as I know you to 
be a very good-natured man, I will truſt you with a 
ſecret he gave me the money long ſince, to diſcharge 
it, which I had the ill luck to loſe at play. You may 
be aſſured I will ſatisfy you the firit opportunity; and 

am, Sir, your very humble ſervant, h 
CarH. RUBBERS.- 
» Pleaſe to preſent my compliments to Mrs. Heartfree.* 


LETTER IV. 
© MR. TrHo. HEARTFREE, SIR, 


A a a a X 


s. OURS received; but as to ſum mentioned there- 


in, doth not ſuit at preſent. Your humble 
«© ſervant, © PeTER POUNCE.? 
LETIER Yo: . 
Six, ö 5 
8 1 AM fincerely forry it is not at preſent poſſible for 
L © me to comply with your requeſt, eſpecially after 
© ſo many obligations received on my fide, of r 
; ; a : * A 
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S0 JONATHAN WILD THE GREAT. 
© ſhall always entertain the moſt grateful memory. I ant 
t very greatly concerned at your misfortunes, and would 
have waited upon you in perſon, but am not at preſent 


. very well; and beſides am obliged to go this evenin 
to Vauxhall, I am, Sir, your moſt obliged humble 
c fervant, 5 © CHA. EasyY. 


P. S. I hope good Mrs. Heartfree and the dear little 
ones are well. | | Edu 
There were more letters to much the ſame purpoſe; 

but we propoſed giving our reader a taſte only. Of all 


_ theſe, the laſt was infinitely the moſt grating to poor 
Heartfree, as it came from one to whom, when in diſtreſs, 
he had himſelf lent a conſiderable lum, and of whoſe pre- 


ſent flouriſhing circumſtances he was well aſſured. 


CHAP. VIII. 


In which our hero carries greatneſs to an immoderate 
a %% öůG A 
ET us remoye, therefore, as faſt as we can, this de- 
teſtable picture of ingratitude, and preſent the much 


more agreeable portrait of that aſſurance to which the 


French very properly annex the epithet of good. Heartfree 
had ſcarce done reading his letters, when our hero ap- 
peared before his eyes; not with that aſpect with which 


aà pitiful parſon meets his patron, after having oppoſed 


him at an election, or which a doctor wears, when ſneak- 
ing away from a door where he is informed of his pa- 
tient's death; not with that down-catit countenance which 


| betrays the man, who after a ſtrong conflict between vir- 


tue and vice, hath ſurrendered his mind to the latter, and 
is diſcovered in his firſt treachery ; but with that noble, 
bold, great confidence, with which a prime- miniſter aſ- 
ſures his dependent, that the place he promiſed him was 
diſpoſed of before. And ſuch concern and uneaſineſs as 
he expreſſes in his looks on theſe occaſions, did Wildtel- 
tify on the firſt meeting of his friend. And as the ſaid 
prime-miniſter chides you for neglect of your intereſt, in 
not having aſked in time, ſo did our hero attack 3 
Suns +46 rings =p 
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free for his giving credit to the count; and, without 
ſuffering him to make any anſwer, proceeded in a tor- 
rent of words to overwhelm him with abuſe; which, 
however friendly his intention might be, was ſcarce to 


. be outdone by an enemy. By theſe means Heartfree, 
who might perhaps otherwiſe have vented ſome little 
concern for that recommendation which Wild had given 
him to the count, was totally prevented from any ſuch + 


endeavour, and, like an invading prince, when attacked 
in his own dominions, forced to recal his whole ſtrength 


to defend himſelf at home. This, indeed, he did fo 


well, by inſiſting on the figure and outward appearance 
of the count and his equipage, that Wild at length grew 
a little more gentle, and with a ſigh ſaid, © I confeſs I 
© have the leaſt reaſon, of all mankind, to cenſure ano- 
ther for an imprudence of this nature, as I am myſelf 
the moſt eaſy to be impoſed upon, and indeed have 
been fo by this count, who, if he be inſolvent, hath 
cheated me of five hundred pounds. But, for my 
own part, (ſaid he,) I will not yet deſpair, nor 
would I have you. Many men have found. it conve- 
nient to retire, or abſcond for a while, and afterwards 
have paid their debts, or at leaſt handſomely com- 
pounded them. This I am certain of, ſhould a com- 
poſition take place, which is the worſt I think that can 
be apprehended, I ſhall be the only loſer; for I ſhall 
think myſelf obliged, in honour, to repair your lols, 
even though you mutt confeſs it was principally owing 
to your own folly, Z——ds! had I imagined it ne- 
ceſſary, I would have cautioned you; but I thought 
the part of the town where he lived ſufficient caution 
not to truſt him—and ſuch a ſum !—the devil muſt 
© have been in you, certainly !? on 

This was a degree of imprudence beyond poor Mrs. 
Heartfree's imagination. Though ſhe had before vented 
the moſt viglent execrations on Wild, ſhe was now tho- 


roughly ſaMisfhed of his innocence, and begged him not 


to inſiſt any longer on what he perceived ſo deeply af- 


fected her huſband. She * trade could not be carried 
on 


* 
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on without credit, and ſurely he was ſufficiently juſtified 
in giving it to ſuch a perſon as the count appeared to 
be. Beſides, (ſhe ſaid,) reflections on what was paſt 
and irretrievable, would be of little ſervice; that their 

preſent buſineſs was to confider how to prevent the evil 
conſequences which threatened, and firſt to endeavour 
to procure her huſband his liberty. Why doth he not 
© procure bail?* (ſaid Wild.) Alas, Sir!” (ſaid ſhe,) 
© we have applied to many of our acquaintance in vain 

Ve have met with excuſes even where we could leaſt 
© expect them. —“ Not bail!* (anſwered Wild,) in a 

{ paſſion ; © he ſhall have bail, if there is any in the world, 

bh IIt is now very late, but truſt me to procure him bail 

; 
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0 © to-morrow morning.” _ | - 
1 Mrs. Heartfree received theſe profeſſions with tears, 
| and told Wild he was a friend indeed. She then pro- 
poſed to ftay that evening with her huſband ; but he 

would not permit her, on account of his little family, 


| i i - whom he would not agree to truſt to the care of ſervants 
10% in this time of confuſion. | 

10140 An hackney- coach was then ſent for, but without 
. ſucceſs; for theſe, like hackney friends, always offer 
16 themſelves in the ſun-ſhine, but are never to be found 


1 when you want them. And as for a chair, Mr. Snap 
WIEN lived in a part of the town which Fthairmen very little 
10 frequent. The good woman was, therefore, obliged to 
Fs walk home, whither the gallant Wil 

i her as a protector. This favour was thankfully ac- 
1 cepted, and the huſband and wife having taken a tender 
10 60 leave of each other, the former was locked in, and the 

0 latter locked out, by the hands of Mr. Snap himſelf. 
1. As this viſit of Mr. Wild's to Heartfree, may ſeem 
100 one of thoſe paſſages in hiſtory, which writers, Draw- 
1 canſir- like, introduce only becauſe they dare; indeed, 
1 ji as it may ſeem ſomewhat contradictory to the greatneſs 
„ of our hero, and may tend to blemiſh his character, with 
110 an imputation of that kind of friendſhip, which ſavours 
1 0 too much of weakneſs and imprudence; it may be ne- 
0 ceſſary to account for this viſit, eſpecially to our more 

1 5 13 ſagacious 


8 
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ſagacioùs readers, whoſe ſatisfaction we ſhall always 
co nſult in the moſt eſpecial manner. They are to know, 
the n, that at the firſt interview with Mrs. Heartfree, 
Mr. Wild had conceived that paſſion, or affection, or 


fri endſhip, or deſire, for that handſome creature, which 


the gentlemen of this our age agree to call Love ; and 
which is, indeed, no other than that kind of affection, 
which, after the exerciſe of the Dominical day is over, a 
luſty divine is apt to conceive for the well. dreſſed firJoin 
or handſome buttock, which the well ediſied ſquire, in 


gratitude, ſets before him, and which, fo violent is his 
love, he devours in imagination the moment he ſees it. 
Not leſs ardent was the hungry paſſion of our hero; 
. who, from the moment he had caſt his eyes on that 


charming diſh, had caſt about in his mind by what me- 
thod he might come at it. This, as he perceived, might 
moſt eaſily be effected after the ruin. of Heartfree ! 
which, for other conſiderations, he had intended; ſo he 
poſtponed all endeavours for this purpoſe till he had firſt 


effected what, by order of time, was regularly to pre- 


cede this latter deſign: with ſuch regularity did this our 
hero conduct all his ſchemes, and ſo truly ſuperior was 


he to all the efforts of paſſion, which ſo often diſconcert 


and diſappoint the nobleſt views of others. 


CM AF: 1 


More Greatneſs in Wild. A low Scene between Mrs. 
Hearifree and her Children, and a Scheme of our Hero, 
worthy the higheſt Admiration, and even Aſioniſoment. 


WIEN firſt Wild conducted his flame (or rather his 

diſli, to continue our metaphor) from the proprie- 
tor, he had projected a deſign of conveying her to one 
of thoſe eating houſes in Covent-Garden, where female 
fleſh is deliciouſly dreſſed, and ſcrved up to the greedy 
appetites of young gentlemen ; but fearing left ſhe ſhould 
not come readily enough into his wiſhes, and that, by 
too eager and haſty a purſuit, he ſhould fruſtrate his fu- 
ture expectations, and luckily at the ſame time a noble 
> 2 | „ 
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hint ſuggeſting itſelf to him, by which he might almoff 
inevitably ſecure his pleaſure, together with his profit, 
he contented himſelf with waiting on Mrs. Heartfree 
home; and, after many proteſtations of friendſhip and 
ſervice to her huſband, took his leave, and promiſed to 
viſit her early in the morning, and to conduct her back 
to Mr. Snap's. | 
Wild now retired to a night-cellar, where he found. 
ſeveral of his acquaintance, with whom he ſpent the re- 
maining part of the night in revelling ; nor did the leaſt 
compaſſion for Heartfree's misfortunes diſturb the plea- 
ſure of his cups. So truly great was his ſoul, that it 
was abſolutely compoſed, fave that an apprehenſion of 
Miſs Tiſhy's making ſome diſcovery (as ſhe was then in 
no good temper towards him) a httle ruffled and dit- 
quieted the perfect ſerenity he would otherwiſe have en- 
joyed. As he had, therefore, no opportunity of ſeeing 
her that evening, he wrote her a letter, full of ten thou- 
ſand proteftations of honourable love, and (which he 
more depended on) containing as many promiſes, in or- 
der to bring the young lady into good-humour, without 
acquainting her in the leaſt with his ſuſpicion, or giving * 
her any caution; for it was his conſtant maxim, never 
to put it into any one's head to do you a miſchief, by 
acquainting him that it is in his power. 

We muſt now return to Mrs. Heartfree, who paſſed a 
ſleepleſs night, in as great agonies and horror for the ab- 
ſence of her huſband, as a fine well- bred woman would 
feel at the return of her's from a long voyage or jour- 
ney. In the morning, the children being brought to 
her, the eldeſt aſked where dear papa was. At which 
ſhe could not refrain from burſting into tears. The 
child perceiving it, (faid,) Don't cry, mamma, I 
am fure papa would not ſtay abroad if he could help 
it!“ At theſe words ſhe caught the child in her arms; 
and throwing herſelf into the chair, in an agony of paſ- 
ſion, cried out, © No, my child, nor fhall all the malice 
5 of hell keep us long alunder!” | 

Theſe are circumſtances which we ſhould not, for the 

amuſement 
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amuſement of ſix or ſeven readers only, have inſerted, 


had they not ſerved to ſhew, that there are weakneſſes 


in vulgar life, to which great minds are ſo entirely 


ſtrangers, that they have not even an idea of them; and, 


ſecondly, by expoling the folly of this low creature, to 
ſet off and elevate that greatneſs of which we endeavour 
to draw a true portrait in this hiſtory. _ 

Wild entering the room, found the mother with one 


child in her arms, and the other at her knee. After 


paying her his compliments, he defired her to diſmiſs 
the children and ſervant, for that he had ſomething of 
the greateſt moment to impart to her. [ 

She immediately complied with his requeſt ; and, the 
door being ſhut, aſked him with great eagerneſs, if he 
had ſucceeded in his intent ions of procuring the bail. 


He anſwered, he had not endeavoured at it yet; for a 


ſcheme had entered his head, by which ſhe might cer- 
tainly preſerve her huſband, herſelf, and her family. In 


order to which he adviſed her inſtantly to remove, with 


the moſt valuable jewels ſhe had, to Holland; before 
any ſtatute of bankruptcy iſſued to prevent her; that he 
would himſelf attend her thither, and place her in ſaſety, 
and then return to deliver her huſband, who would be 


thus eaſily able to ſatisfy his creditors. He added, that 


he was that inſtant come from Mr. Snap's, where he 
had communicated the ſcheme to Heartfree; who had 


greatly approved of it, anc deſired her to put it in exe- 


cntion without delay; concluding, that a moment was 


not to be loft. 
The mention of her huſband's approbation left no 
doubt in this poor woman's breaft ; ſhe only detired a 


moment's time to pay him a viſit, in order to 8 her 


leave, But Wild jieremptorily refuſed: he laid 

every moment's delay ſhe riſqued the ruin of her family; 
that ſhe would be-abſent only a few days from him; tor 
that the moment he had lodged her fate in Holland, he 
would return, procure her huſband his liberty, and bring 
him to her. I have been the unfortunate, the inno- 
5 cent cauſe, of all my dear Tonr's calamity, * 
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(ſaid he;) „and will periſh with him, or ſee him out of 


© it.* Mrs. Heartfree overflowed with acknowledge. 
ments of his goodneſs; but ſtill begged for the ſhorteſt 
interview with her huſband. Wild declared, that a 
minute's delay might be fatal; and added, though with 
the voice of ſorrow rather than of anger, that if ſhe had 
not reſolution enough to execute the commands he 
brought her from her huſband, his ruin would lie at her 
door; and, for his own part, he muſt give up any far- 
ther meddling in his affairs. | SE 

She then propoſed to take her children with her; but 
Wild would not permit it, ſaying, it would be proper 
for her huſband to bring them. He at length abſolutely 
prevailed on this poor woman; who immediately packed 
up the moſt valuable effects ſhe could find; and, after 
taking a tender leave of her infants, earneſtly com- 
mended them to the care of a very faithful ſervant. 
Then they called a hackney-coach, which conveyed 
them to an inn, where they were furniſhed with a cha- 


riot and fix, in which — ſet forward for Harwich. 
t 


Wild rode with an exulting heart; ſecure, as he now 
thought himſelf, of the — of that lovely woman, 
together with a rich cargo. In ſhort, he enjoyed in his 
mind all the happineſs which unbridled Juſt and rapa- 
cious avarice could promiſe him. As to the poor crea- 
ture, who was to ſatisfy theſe paſſions, her whole ſoul 
was employed in reflecting on the condition of her huſ- 
band and children. Not a ſingle word ſcarce eſcaped her 
lips, though many a tear guſhed from her brilliant eyes; 


which, if I may uſe a coarſe expreſſion, ſerved only as 


a delicious ſauce to heighten the appetite of Wild. 5 


CHAP. X. . 
Sea Adventures Very new and ſurpriſing. 


WIEN they arrived at Harwich, they found. a 


veſſel, which had put in there, juſt ready to de- 

part for Rotterdam. So they went immediately on 
board, and failed with a fair wind ; but they had hardly 
| proceeded - 
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roceeded out of fight of land, when a ſudden and vio- 
| p60 ſtorm aroſe, and drove them to the ſouth-weſt ; in- 
ſomuch that the captain apprehended it impoſſible to 
avoid the Goodwin Sands, and he and all his crew gave 
themſelves for loſt. Mrs. Heartfree, who had no other ap- 
rehenſions from death, but thoſe of leaving her dear 
huſband and children, fell on her knees to beſeech the 
Almighty's favour ; when Wild, with a contempt of 
danger truly great, took a reſolution as worthy to be 
admired, perhaps, as any record of the braveſt hero, an- 
cient or modern ; a reſolution which plained proved him 
to have theſe two qualifications ſo neceſſary to a hero, 
to be ſuperior to all the energies of fear or pity. He ſaw 
the tyrant Death ready to reſcue from him his intended 
prey, which he had yet devoured only in imagination 
he, therefore, ſwore he would prevent him, and imme- 
diately attacked the poor wretch, who was in the utmoſt 
agonies of deſpair, firſt with ſolicitation; and afterwards 
with force. 8 1 

Mrs. Heartfree, the moment ſhe underſtood his mean- 
ing, (which, in her preſent temper of mind, and in the 
opinion ſhe held of him, ſhedid not immediately) rejected 
him with all the repulſes which indignation and horror 
could animate 3 but when he attempted violence, ſhe - 
filled the cabin with her ſhrieks, which were ſo vehe- 
ment, that they reached the ears of the captain, the 
ſtorm at this time luckily abating. This man, who was 
a brute rather from his education, and the element he 
inhabited, than from nature, ran haſtily down to her aſ- 
ſitance, and finding her ſtruggling on the ground with 
our hero, he preſently reſcued her from her intended ra- 
viſner; who was ſoon obliged to quit the woman, in 
order to engage with her luſty champion, who ſpared 
neither pains nor blows in the aſſiſtance of his fair paſ- 
ſenger. | | 8 
When the ſhort battle was over, in which our hero, 
had he not been overpowered with numbers, who came 
down on their captain's fide, would have been victori- 
ous ; the captain rapped out a hearty oath, and atked 

FA | Wild, 
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Wild, If he had no more Chriſtianity in him than to raviſh 
à man in a ſtorm. To which the other greatly and 
ſullenly anſwered, it was very well; but d n him, 
if he had not ſatisfaction the moment they came on 
' ſhore. The captain, with great ſcorn, replied, « Kiſs 
'© —, &c.” and then, forcing Wild out of the cabin, 
he, at Mrs. Heartfree's requeſt, locked her into it, and 
returned to the care of his ſhip. N 
The ſtorm was now entirely ceaſed, and nothing re- 
mained but the uſual ruffling of the ſea after it, when 
one of the failors ſpied a fail at a diſtance, which the 
captain wiſely apprehended might be a privateer (for 
we were then engaged in a war with France) and im- 
mediately ordered all the {ail poſſible. to be crowded ; 
but his caution was in vain, for the httle wind. which 
then blew, was directly adverſe; ſo that the ſhip bore 
down upon them, and ſoon appeared to be what the 
captain had feared, a French privateer. He was in no 
condition of reſiſtance, and immediately ſtruck on her 
firing the firſt gun. The captain of the Frenchman, 
with ſeveral of his hands, came on board the Engliſh 
veſſel ; which they rifled of every thing valuable, and, 
amongſt the reſt, of poor Mrs. Heartfree*s whole cargo; 
and then taking the crew, together with two paſſengers, 
aboard is own ſhip, he determined, as the other would 
be only a burden to him, to fink her, ſhe being very old 
and leaky, and not worth going back with to Dunkirk. 
He preſerved, therefore, nothing but the boat, as his 
own was none of the beſt, and then pouring a broad-fige 
into her, he ſent her to the bottom. | 
The French captain, who was a very young fellow, 
and a man of gallantry, was preſently enamoured to no 
| {mall degree with his beautiful captive; and imagining 
Wild, from ſome words he dropt, to be her huſband, 
no: withſtanding the ill affection towards him which ap- 
peared in her looks, he aſked her, if ſhe underſtood. 
French. She anſwered in the affirmative; for indeed 
ſhe did perfectly well. He then aſked her, how long ſhe 
and that gentleman (pointing to Wild) had been * 
| | ried ? 
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_ ried? She anſwered with a deep ſigh, and many tears, 


that ſhe was married indeed, but not to that villain who 
was the ſole cauſe of all her misfortunes. That appel- 
lation raiſed a curioſity in the captain, and he importuned 
her in ſo preſſing, but gentle a manner, to acquaint him 
with the injuries ſhe complained of, that ſhe was at laſt 
prevailed on to recount to him the whole hiſtory of her 
afflictions. This ſo moved the captain, who had too 
little notions of greatneſs, and ſo incenſed him againft 


our hero, that he reſolved to puniſh him; and, without 


regard to the laws of war, he immediately ordered out 
his ſhattered boat, and, making Wild a preſent of half a 
dozen biſcuits to prolong his miſery, he put him therein, 
and then committing him to the mercy of the ſea, pro- 
ceeded on his cruize. 


CHAP. XI. | 
The great and wonderful behaviour of our Hero in the 
| boat. 
T is probable, that a deſire of ingratiating himſelf 


with his charming captive, or rather conqueror, had 
no little ſhare in promoting this extraordinary act of il- 


legal juſtice ; for the Frenchman had conceived the ſame 


fort of paſſion, or hunger, which Wild himſelf had felt, 


and was almoſt as much reſolved, by ſome means or 


other, to ſatisfy it. We will leave him, however, at 

reſent, in the purſuit of his wiſhes, and attend our hero 
in his boat; ſince it is in circumſtances of diſtreſs that 
true greatneſs appears moſt wonderful. For that a prince 
in the midſt of higgcourtiers, all ready to compliment 
him with his age character, or title, and, indeed, 
with every thing tlſe; or that a conqueror, at the head 
of an hundred thouſand men, all prepared to execute his 
will, how ambitions, wanton, or cruel ſoever, ſhould, 
in the giddineſs of their pride, elevate themſelves many 
degrees above thoſe their tools, jeems not dificult to be 
imagined, or indecd aceounted for. But that a man in 
chains, in priſon, nay, in the vileſt dungeon, ſhould, with 

per- 
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perſevering pride and obſtinate dignity, diſcover that vaſt 
ſuperiority in his own nature over the reſt of mankind, 
who to a vulgar eye ſeem much happier than himſelf 
nay, that he ſhould diſcover heaven and providence 
(whoſe peculiar care, it ſeems, he is) at that very time 
at work for him; this is among the arcana of greatneſs, 


to be perfectly underſtood only by an adept in that 
ſcience. ie 

What could be imagined more miſerable than the 
ſituation of our hero at this ſeaſon, floating in a little 
boat on the open ſeas, without oar, without ſail, and at 
the mercy of the firſt wave to overwhelm him? nay this 
was indeed the fair fide of his fortune, as it was a much 
more eligible fate-than that altzrnative, which threatened 
him with almoſt unavoidable certainty, viz. ſtarving with 
hunger, the ſure conlequence of a continuance of the 
calm. | 

Our hero, finding himſelf in this condition, began to 
ejaculate a round of blaſphemies, which) the reader, 
without being over pious, might be offended at ſeeing 
repeated. He then accuſed the whole female ſex, and 
the paſſion of love (as he called it) particularly that 
which he bore to Mrs. Hearttrce, as the unhappy occa- 
ſion of his preſent ſufferings. Ac length, finding himielf 
deſcending too much into the language of meanneſs and 
complaint, he ſtopped ſhort, and ſonn aſter broke forth 
as follows: D n it, a man can die but once, what 
ſignifies it! Every man muſt die, and when it is over 
it ie over. I never was afraid of any thing yet, nor T 
won't begin now; no, d—n me, won't I, What ſig- 
nifies fear? I ſhall die whether I am afraid or no: 
Who's afraid then, d—n me?“ At which words he 
looked extremely fierce, but recollecting that. no one was 
preſent to ſee him, he relaxed a little the terror of his 
countenance, and pauſing a while, repeated the word, 
d—n! * Suppoſe I ſhould be d—ned at laft,* crieg he, 
wen I never thought a ſyllable of the matter! I have 
© oiten laughed and made a jeſt about it; and yet it may 
© be fo, for any thing which I know to the contrary. If 
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there ſhould be another world, it will go hard with 
« me, that is certain. I ſhall never eſcape for what I 
© have done to Heartfree. Tie devil muſt have me for 
that undoubtedly. The devil! Pſhaw! I am not 
© ſuch a fool to be frighten'd at him neither. No, no; 
« when a man's dead, there's an end of him. I wiſh I 
« was certainly ſatisfied of it though; for there are ſome 
men of learning, as I have heard, of a different opi- 
© nion. It is but a bad chance, methinks, I ſtand. Tf 
© there be no other world, why I ſhall be in no worſe 
© condition than a block or a ſtone: But if there ſhould, 
— dn me, I will think no longer about it. Let 
6 a pack of cowardly raſcals be afraid of death, I dare 
look him in the face. But ſhall I ſtay and be ſtarved! 
© No, I will eat up the biicuits the French ſon of a whore 
© beſtowed on me, and then Je2p into the ſea for drink, 
«© fince the unconicionable dog hath not allowed me a 
«© fingle dram,* Having thus ſail, he proceeded imme- 


diately to put his purpote in execution, and as his reſo- 


lution never failed him, he had no*ſooner diſpatched the 
ſmall quantity of proyifion, which his enemy had with 
no vaſt liberality preſented him, than he caſt himſelf 
keadlong into the PA | 


| CHAP. XII. 
The flrange and yet natural eſcape of our Hero. 


OUR hero having with wonderful reſolution thrown 


himſelf into the ſea, as we mentioned at the end of 
the laſt chapter, was miraculouſly within two minutes 
after replaced in his boat; and this without the aſſiſtance 
of a dolphin or ſeahorſe, or any other fith or animal, 
who are always as ready at hand wien a poet or hiſto- 
r1an pleaſes to call for them to carry a hero through a ſea, 
as any chairman at a coffee-houſe door near St. James's, 
to convey a beau over a ſtreet, and preſerve his white 


ſtockings. The truth is, we do not chuſe to have any 


recourſe to miracles, from the ſtrict obſervance we pay 


to that rule of Horace, 


Nec Deus interſit, niſi dignus vindice nodus, 
I 2 The 
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The meaning of which is, Do not bring in a ſuperna- 
tural agent when you can do without him ; and indeed, 
we are much deeper read in natural than ſupernatural 
cauſes. We will therefore endeavour to account for this 
extraordinary event from the former of theſe; and in do- 
ing this it will be neceſſary to diſcloſe ſome profound ſe- 
erets to our reader, extremely well worth his knowing, 
and which may ſerve him to account ſor many occur- 
rences of the „eee kind which have formerly 
appeared in this our hemiſphere. x | 
Be it known then, that the great Alma Mater, nature, 
3s of all other females the moſt obſtinate, and tenacioug 
of her purpoſe. So true is that obſervation, 
Naturam expellas furca licet, uſque recurret. 
Which I need not render in Engliſh, it being to be 
found in a book which moſt fine gentlemen are forced to 
read. Whatever nature, therefore, purpoſes to herſelf, 
ſhe never ſuffers any reaſon, deſign, or accident to fruſ- 
trate. Now, though it may ſeem to a ſhallow obſerver, 
that ſome perſons were deſigned by nature for no uſe or 
urpoſe whatever; yet certain it is, that no man is born 
into the world without his particular allotment ; viz, 
„ ſome to be kings, ſome ſtateſmen, ſome ambaſſadors, 
EW ſome biſhops, ſome generals, and ſo on. Of theſe there 


[1008 be two kinds ; thoſe to whom nature is ſo generous to 
WOE give ſome endowment, gualify ing them for the parts ſhe 
71 | intends them afterwards to act on this ſtage ; and thoſe 
0 whom ſhe uſes as inftances of her unlimited power, and 
| INS. 


for whoſe preferment to ſuch and ſuch ſtations Solomon 


7 ö 
1 Himſelf could have invented no other reaſon than that 
1 nature deſigned them ſo. Theſe latter ſome great phi- 
14 Ioſophers have, to ſhew them to be the favourites of na- 
164.108 ture, diftinguiſhed by the honourable appellation of 
i ! NATURALS. Indeed the true reaſon of the general ig- 
| norance of mankind on this head ſeems to be this; That 
as nature chuſes to execute theſe her purpoſes by certain 
| ſecond cauſes, and as many of theſe ſecond cauſes ſeem 
| i} ſo totally foreign to her deſign, the wit of man, which, 
1 like his eye, ſees beſt directly forward, and very _ 
WW. an 
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and imperfe&ly what is oblique, is not able to diſcern the 
end by the means. Thus, how a handſome wife or 
daughter ſhould contribute to execute her original de- 
ſignation of a general; or how flattery, or halt a dozen. 
houſes in a borough town, ſhould denote a judge, or à 
biſhop, he is not capable of comprehending. And, in- 
deed, we onrſelves, wile as we are, are forced to reaſon 
ab effectu, and if we had been aſked what nature had in- 
tended ſuch men for, before the herſelf had by the event 
demonſtrated her purpoſe, it is poſſible we might ſome- 
times have been puzzled to declare; for it muit be con- 
fefſed, that at firſt fight, and to a mind unintpired, a man 
of vat natural capacity and much acquired knowledge 


may ſeem by nature detigned for power and honour, ra- 


ther than one remarkable only for the want of theſe, and 
indeed all other qualifications ; whereas daily experience 
convinces us of the contrary, and drives us as it were into 
the opinion TI have here diſcloſed, 

Now, nature having originally intended our great man 


for that final exaltation, which, as it is the moſt proper 


and becoming end of all great men, it were heartily to 
be wiſhed they might all arrive at ; would by no means 
be diverted from her purpoſe. She therefore no tooner 
ſpied him in the water, than ſhe ſoftly whiſpered in his 


ear to attempt the recovery of his boat; which call he 


immediately obeyed, and being 2 good ſwimmer, and it 
being a perfect calm, with great facility accompliſhed 
It. ö 
Thus we think this paſſage in our hiſtory, at firſt ſo 
greatly ſurpriſing, is very naturally accounted for; and 
our relation reſcued from the Prodigious, which, though 
it often occurs in biography, is not to be encouraged nor 
much commended on any occation, unleſs when abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to prevent the hiſtory's being at an end. 
Secondly, we hope our hero is juſtified from that impu- 
tation of want of relolution, which muſt have been fatal 
to the greatneſs of his character. 
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CAP. XIII. 


De concluſſon of the boat adventure, and the end of the 


ſecond book. 


OUR hero paſſed the remainder of the evening, the 

night, and the next day, in a condition not much to 
be envied by any paſſion of the human mind, unleſs 
ambition; which, provided it can only entertain itſelt 
with the moſt diſtant muſic of fame's trumpet, can diſ- 
dain all the pleaſures of the ſenſualiſt, and thoſe more 
ſolemn, though quieter, comforts, which a good con- 
ſcience ſuggeſts to a chriſtian philoſopher. 

He ſpent his time in contemplation, that is to ſay, in 
blaſpheming, curſing, and fomnetimes ſinging and whiſt- 
ling. At laſt, when cold and hunger had almoſt ſubdued 

kerceneſs „ it being a good deal paſt midnight, 
and extremely dark, he thought he beheld a light at a 
diſtance, which the cloudinels of the ſky prevented his 
miſtaking for a ſtar ; this light, however, did not ſeem 
to approach him, at leaſt it approached by ſuch imper- 
ceptible degrees, that it gave him very little comfort, and 
at length totally forſook him. He then renewed his con- 
templation as before, in which he continued till the day 


began to break; when, to his inexpreſſible delight, he 


beheld a ſail at a very little diſtance, and which luckily 
ſeemed to be making towards him, He was likewiſe 
Joon eſpied by thoſe in the veſſel, who wanted no ſignals 
to inform them of his diltreis, and as it was almoſt a 


calm, and their courſe lay within five hundred yards 


of him, they hoiſted out their boat, and fetched him 


8 aboard, 


The captain of the ſhip was a Frenchman; ſhe was 
laden with deal from Norway, and had been extremely 
ſhattered in the late ſtorm. This captain was of that 
kind of men, who are actuated by a general Par ue 4 
and whoſe compaſſion can be raited by the diſtreſs of a 
fellow-creature, though of a nation whoſe king hath 
quarrelled with the monarch of their own, He therefore 
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eommiſerating the circumſtances of Wild, who had 
dreſſed up a ſtory proper to impoſe upon ſuch a fill 

fellow; told him, that, as himſelf well knew, he l 
be a priſoner on his arrival in France, but that he would 
endeavour to procure his redemption; for which our 
hero greatly thanked him. But as they were making 
very flow fail (for they had joſt their main-maſt in the 
ſtorm) Wild ſaw a little veſſel at a diſtance, they being 
within a few leagues of the Engliſh ſhore, which, on 
enquiry, he was informed was probably an Engliſh fiſh- 
ing-boat. And, it being then perfectly calm, he pro- 
miſed, that if they would accommodate him with a pair 
of ſcullers, he could get within reach of the boat, at 
leaſt near enough to make ſignals to her; and he pre- 
ferred any riſque to the certain fate of being a priſoner, 
As his courage was fomewhat reſtored by the proviſions. 
(eſpecially brandy) with which the Frenchman had ſup- 
plied him, he was fo earneſt in his entreaties that the 
captain, after many perſuaſtons, at length complied ; 
and he was furniſhed with feullers, and with ſome bread, 
pork, and a bottle of brandy. Then, taking leave of his 
preſervers, he again betook himſelf to his boat, and 
rowed ſo heartily, that he ſoon came within the fight of 


the fiſherman, who immediately made towards him, and 


took him aboard. | 
No fooner was Wild got ſafe on board the fiſherman, 
than he begged him to make the utmoſt ſpeed into Deal ; 
for that the veſſel which was ſtill in fight, was a diſtreſſed 
Frenchman, bound for Havre de Grace, and might eaſily 
be made a prize, if there was any ſhip ready to go in 
urſuit of her. So nobly and greatly did our hero neg- 
a all obligations conferred on him by the enemies of his 
country, that he would have contributed all he could to 
the taking his benefactor, to whom he owed both his life 


and his liberty. | 


The fiſherman took his advice, and ſoon arrived at 
Deal, where the reader will, J doubt not, be as much 
concerned as Wild was, that there was not a ſingk ſhip 


Our 


prepared to go on the expedition. 
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firma; but unluckily at ſome diftance from that city, 
where men of ingenuity can molt eaſily ſupply their wants 
without the aſſiſtance of money, or rather can moſt eaſily 
procure money for the ſupply of their wants. However, 
as his talents were ſupericr to every difficulty, he framed 
ſo dexterous an account ob his being a en en having 
been taken and plundered by the enemy, and of his great 
effects in London, that he was not only heartily regaled 
by the fiſnerman at his houſe; but made ſo handſome a 
booty by way of borrowing, a method of taking which 
we have before mentioned to have his approbat ion, that 
he was enabled to provide himſelf with a place in the 
ſtage-coach ; which (as God permitted it to perform 
the journey) brought him, at the appointed time, to an 
inn in the metropolis. | = 

And now, reader, as thou canſt be in no ſuſpenſe for 
the fate of our great man, ſince we have returned him 
ſafe to the principal ſcene of his glory, we will a little 
look back on the fortunes of Mr. Heartfree, whom we 
left in no very pleaſant ſituation z but of this we ſhall 
treat in the next book. 


' END OF THE SECOND BOOK, 


Our hero now ſaw himſelf once more ſafe on Terra 
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BOOK III. 
CHAPTER I. 


The bw and pitiful behaviour of Heartfree ; and the 
-- fooliſh conduct of his apprentice. 


IS misfortunes did not entirely prevent Heartfree 
from cloſing his eyes. On the contrary, he fleptz 
ſeveral hours the firſt night of his confinement. How- 
ever, he perhaps paid. too ſeverely dear both for his re- 
poſe, and for a ſweet dream which accompanied it, and 
repreſented his little family in one of thoſe tender ſcenes, - 
which had frequently paſſed in the days of his happineſs 
and proſperity, when the proviſion they were making 
for the future fortunes of their children uſed to be one 
of the moſt agreeable topics of diſcourſe, with which he 


and his wife entertained themſelves. The plealantneſs 


of this viſion, therefore, ſerved only, on his awaking, to 
ſet forth his preſent miſery with additional horror, and 
to heighten the dreadful ideas which now crowded on 
his mind. 

He had ſpent a conſiderable time after his firſt riſing 
from the bed on which he had, without undreſſing, 
thrown himſelf; and now began to wonder at Mrs, 
Heartfree's long abſence: but as the mind is defirous 
(and perhaps wilely too) to comfort itſelf with drawing 
the moſt flattering concluſions from all events; fo he 
hoped the longer her ſtay was, the more certain was his 
deliverance, At length his impatience prevailed, and 
he was juſt going to diſpatch a meſſenger to his on 
houſe, when his apprentice came to pay him a viſit ; 
and, on his enquiry, informed him, that his wife had 
departed, in company with Mr. Wild, many hours be- 
fore, and had carried all his moſt valuable effects with 
her; adding, at the ſame time, that ſne had herſelf 
politively acquainted him, ſhe had her huſband's 4 
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je orders for ſo doing, and that ſhe was gone to 
olland. | | | 
It is the obſervation of many wiſe men, who have ſtu. 


died the anatomy of the human ſoul with more attention 


than our young phyſicians generally beſtow on that of 
the body, that great aad violent ſurprize hath a different 


effect from that which is wrought in a good houſewife by 


perceiving any diſorders in her kitchen; who, on ſuc 
occaſions, commonly ſpreads the diforder, not only over 
her whole family, but over the whole neighbourhood, 
Now, theſe great calamities, eſpecially when ſudden, 
tend to ſtifle and deaden al! the faculties, inſtead of 
rouſing them; and accordingly Herodotus tells us a ſto 
of Crœſus, king of Lydia, who, on beholding his ſer- 
vants and courtiers led captive, wept bitterly ; but when 
he ſaw. his wife and children in that condition, ſtood 
ſtupid and motionleſs; ſo ſtood poor Heartfree on this 
relation of his apprentice, nothing moving but his colour, 
which entirely lerſook his countenance. „ 
The apprentice, who had not in the leaſt doubted the 
veracity of his miſtreſs, perceiving the ſurprize which 
too viſibly appeared in his maſter, became ſpeechleſs 
likewiſe, and both remained ſilent ſome minutes, gazin 
with aſtoniſhment and horror at each other. At laſ 
Heartfree cryed out in an agony : My wife deſerted 
me in my misfortunes!” Heaven forbid, Sir,” an- 
ſwered the other. And what is become of my poor 
© children,” replied Heartfree ? © They are at home, 
c Sir,* ſaid the apprentice. Heaven be praiſed ! She 
c hath forſaken them too, cries Heartfree: Fetch 
© them hither this inſtant. Go, my dear Jack, bring 
© hither my little all which remains: now : Fly, child, 
c if thou doſt not intend likewiſe to forſake me in my 
c afflictions. The youth anſwered, he would die ſooner 
than entertain ſuch a thought, and begging his maſter to 
be comforted, inſtantly obeyed his orders. * 
Heartfree, the moment the young man was departed, 
threw himſelf on his bed in an agony of deſpair; but, 
recollecting himſelf after he had vented the firſt My 
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of his paſſion, he began to queſtion the infidelity of his 
wife as a matter impoſſible. He ran over in his thoughts 
the uninterrupted tenderneſs which ſhe had always ſhewn 
him,.and, for'a minute, blamed the raſhneſs of his belief 
againſt her ; *till the many circumſtances of her having 
left him ſo long, and neither writ nor ſent to him ſince 
her departure with all his effects and with Wild, of 
whom he was not before without, ſuſpicion ; and laſtly 


and chiefly, her falſe pretence to his commands, en- 


tirely turned the ſcale, and convinced him of her dif- 
loyalty. | 

"While he was in theſe agitations of mind, the good 
apprentice, who had uſed the utmoſt expedition, brought 
his children to him. He embraced them with the moſt 

aſſionate fondneſs, and imprinted numberleſs kiſſes on 
their little lips. The little girl flew to him with almoſt 
as much eagerneſs as he himſelf expreſſed at her fight; 
and eryed out: O papa, why did you not come home 
« to poor mamma all this while; I thought you would 
© not have left your little Nancy fo long. After which 
he aſked her for her mother; and was told ſhe had kiſſed 
them both in the morning, and cried very much for his 
abſence. All which brought a flood of tears into the 
eyes of this weak, filly man, who had not greatneſs ſuf- 
ficient to conquer theſe low efforts of tenderneſs and hu- 
manity. ä 5 

He then proceeded to enquire of the maid ſervant, who 
acquainted him, that ſhe knew no more than that her 
miſtrefs had taken leave of her children in the morning 
with many tears and kiſſes, and had recommended them 
in the moſt earneſt manner to her care; ſhe ſaid, ſhe had 
promiſed faithfully to take care of them, and would, 
while they were entruſted to her, fulfil her promiſe, 
For which profeſſion Heartfree expreſſed much grati- 
tude to her; and, after indulging himſelf with ſome 
little fondneſſes, which we ſhall not relate, he delivered 
his children into the good woman's hands, and diſmiſſed 
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I 


A ſoliloguy of Heartfree*s, full of low and baſe ideas, | 
1 wy, 


ewithout a ſyllable of GREATNESS. 


BEING now alone, he ſat ſome ſhort time ſilent, and 
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then burſt forth into the following ſoliloquy: | 
© What ſhall I do? Shall I abandon myſelf to a diſ- 
pirited deſpair, or fly in the face of -the Almighty ? 
Surely both are unworthy of a wiſe man ; for what 
can be more vain than weakly to lament my fortune, 
if irretrievable, or, if hope remains, to offend that be- 
ing, who can moſt ſtrongly ſupport it : but are my 
paſſions then voluntary? Am I fo abſolutely their 
maſter, that I can reſolve with myſelf, ſo far only will 
I grieve? Certainly no. Reaſon, however we flatter 
ourſelves, hath not ſuch deſpotic empire in our minds, 
that it can, with imperial voice, huſh all our ſorrow in 
a moment. Where then is its uſe? For either it is 
an empty ſound, and we are deceived in thinking we 
have reaſon, or it is given us to ſome end, and hath a 
part aſſigned it by the all-wiſe Creator. Why, what 
can its office be, other than juſtly te weigh the worth 
of all things, and to direct us to that perfection of hu- 
man wiſdom, which proportions our efteem of every 
object to its real merit, and prevents us from over or 
under valuing whatever we hope for, we enjoy, or we 
loſe. It doth not fooliſhly ſay to us, Be not glad or 
Be not ſorry, which would be as vain and idle, as to 
bid the purling river ceaſe to run, or the raging wind 
to blow. It prevents us only from exulting, like 
children, when we receive a toy, or from lamenting 
when we are deprived of it. Suppole then I have loft 
the enjoyments of this world, and my expectation of 
future pleaſure and profit is for ever diſappointed ; 
what relief can my reaſon afford? What, unleſs it can 
ſhew me I had fixed my affections on a toy; that what 
I deſired was not, by a wiſe man, eagerly to be affect- 
ed, nor its loſs violently deplored; for there are toys 
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which, through ſo much danger and difficulty, with 


man! What difficulties in the purſuit of his defires ! 


worth their defire or attaining ! How ſoon do they re- 
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adapted to all ages, from the rattle to the throne; and 
erhaps the value of all is equal to their ſeveral poſ- 
ſeſſors; for if the rattle pleaſes the ear of the infant, 
what can the flattery of ſycophants give more to the 
prince. The latter is as far from ex-mining into the 
reality and ſource of his pleaſure, as the former; for 
if both did, they muſt both equally deſpite it. And 
ſurely, if we conſider them ſeriouſly, and compare 
them together, we ſhall be forced to conclude all thoſe 
mps and pleatures, of which men are fo fond, and ' 


ſuch violence and villany they purtue, to be as worth- 
leſs trifles as any expoſed to ſale in a toy-ſhop. I have 
often noted my ittleggirl viewing, with eager eyes, a 
jointed baby; I hive marked the pains and ſolicita- 
tions ſhe hath uſed, till I have been prevailed on to 
indulge her with it. At her firſt obtaining it, what 
joy hath ſparkled in her countenance ! with what rap- 
tures hath ſhe taken poſſeſſion ; but how little ſatis- 
faction hath ſhe found in it! What pains to work out 
her amuſement from it! Its dreſs muſt be varied; the 
tinſel ornaments which firſt caught her eyes, produce 
no longer pleafure ; ſhe endeavours to make it ſtand 
and walk in vain, and is conſtrained herſelf to ſupply 
it with converſation, In a day's time it is thrown by 
and neglected, and ſome leſs coſtly toy preferred to it. 
How like the ſituation of this child is that of eve 


What inanity in the poſſeſſion of moſt, and ſatiety in 
thoſe which ſcem more real and ſubſtantial! The de- 
lights of moſt men are as childiſh and as ſuperficial 
as that of my little girl ; a feather or a fiddle are their 
purſuits and their pleaſures through life, even to their 
ripeſt years, if ſuch men may be ſaid to attain an 
ripeneſs at all. But let us ſurvey thoſe whoſe under. 
ſtandings are of a more elerated and refined temper: . 
how empt hey ſoon find the world of enjoyments ? 
Pty * 5 8 
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treat to ſolitude and contemplation, to gardening and 
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« plantin$, and ſuch rural amuſements, where their trees 
and they enjoy the air and the ſum in common, and 


c 


both vegetate with very little difference between them. 


© But ſuppoſe (which neither truth nor wiſdom will al- 
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low) we could admit ſomething more valuable and 
ſubſtantial in theſe bleſſings, would not the uncer- 
tainty of their poſſeſſion be alone ſuthcient to lower 
their price? How mean a tenure is that-at the will of 
fortune, which chance, fraud, and rapine are every 
day fo likely to deprive us of, and often the more - 
likely by how muck the greater worth our poſleſſions 
are of | Is it not to place our affections on a bubble 
in the water, or on a picture in the clouds? What 
madman would build a fine houſe, or frame a beauti- 
ful garden on land, in which he held fo uncertain an 
intereſt ? But again, was all this leſs undeniable, did 
fortune, the lady of our manor, leaſe to us for our 


lives; of how little confideration muſt even this term 


appear? For admi:ting that theſe pleaſures were not 
liable to be torn from us; how certainly muſt we be 
torn from them!] Perhaps to-morrow—Nay, or even 


ſooner: For, as the excellent poet ſays, 


& Where is to-morrow! In the other world. 
« To thouſands this is true, and the reverſe 
« Ts ſure to none.“ N 


But if I have no further hope in this world, can I 


have none beyond it ? Surely thoſe laborious writers, 


who have taken ſuch infinite pains to deſtroy or 
weaken all the proofs of futurity, have not fo far ſue- 
ceeded as to exclude us from hope. That active 
principle in man which with ſuch boldneſs puſhes us 
on through every labour and difficulty, to attain the 


moſt diſtant and moſt improbable event in this world, 


will not furely deny us a little flattering proſpect of 
thoſe beautiful manſions, which, if they could be 
thought chimerical, maſt be allowed the lovelieſt 
which can entertain the eye of man; and to which 
the road, it we underſtand it rightly, appears to have 
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be ſuperior to all worldly forrows.” 


man attack; ſo that when Mr. Snap acquainted him 
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© ſo few thorns and briers in it, and to require fo little 
£ labour and fatigue from thoſe who ſhall paſs through 
it, that its ways are truly faid to be ways of pleaſant - 
neſs, and all its paths to be thoſe of peace. If the 
proofs of chriſtianity be as ſtrong as I imagine them, 
ſurcly enough may be deduced from that ground only, 
to comfort and ſupport the moſt miſerable man in his 
aſflictions. And this I think my reaſon tells me, that 
if the profeſſors and propagators of infidelity are in the 
right, the loſſes which death brings to the virtuous 
are not worth their lamenting ; but if theſe are, as 
certainly they ſeem, in the wrong, the bleſſings it 
procures them are not ſufficiently to be coveted and re- 
joiced at. | | 

© On my own account then, J have no cauſe for ſor- 
row, but on my childrens — ! Why, the ſame Being 
to whoſe goodneſs and power I entruſt my own happi- 
neſs, is likewiſe as able and as willing to procure 
theirs. - Nor matters it what ſtate of life is allotted 
for them, whether it be their fate to procure bread 
with their own labour, or to ent it at the ſweat of 
others. Perhaps, if we conſider the cafe with proper 
attention, or reſolve it with due ſincerity; the 2 
is much the ſwecter. The hind may be more happ 
than the lord; for his deſires are fewer, and thoſe \fuc 
as are attended with more hope and leſs fear. I will 
do my utmoſt to lay the foundations of my children's 
happineſs, I will carefully avoid educating them in a 
ſtation ſuperior to their fortune, and for the event truſt 
to that Being, in whom whoever rightly confides, muſt 
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In this low manner, did this poor wretch proceed to 
argue, till he had worked himſelf up into an enthuſiaſm, 
which by degrees ſoon became invulnerable to every hu- 


with the return of the writ, and that he muſt carry him 
to Newgate, he received the meſſage as Socrates did the 
news of the ſhip's arrival, and that he was to prepare for 


| death, : 
K 2 CHAP, 
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EY CHAP. III. 
MI berein our hero proceeds in the road to GREATNESS. 


BU we muſt not detain our reader too long with 
theſe low characters. He is doubtleſs as impatient 
as the audience at the theatre, till the principal figure 
returns on the ſtage; we will therefore indulge his 
inclination, and purſue the actions of the Great Wild. 
There happened to be in the ſtage- coach, in which 
Mr. Wild travelled from Dover, a certain young gen- 
tleman who had {old an eſtate in Kent, and was going te 
London to receive the money. There was likewiſe a 
handſome young woman who had left her parents at 
Canterbury, and was proceeding to the ſame city, in or- 
der (as ſhe jnformed her fellow-travellers) to make her 
fortune. With this girl the young ſpark was ſo much 
enamoured, that he publicly acquainted her with the 
urpoſe of his journey, and offered her a conſiderable 
Fin, in hand, and a ſettlement, if ſhe would conſent ta 
return with him into the country, where ſhe would be 
at a ſafe diſtance from her relations. Whether ſhe ac- 
cepted this propoſal or no, we are not able with any 
tolerable certainty to deliver: but Wild, the moment 
he heard of this money, began to caſt about in his mind 
by what means he might become maſter. of it. He 
entered into a long harangue about the methods of car- 
rying money ſafely on the road, and ſaid, He had at 
that time two bank bills of a hundred pounds each, 
ſewed in his coat; which, added he, is fo ſafe a 
way, that it is almoſt impoſſible I ſhould be in any 
danger of being robbed by the moſt cunning high. 
wayman. ; ; : 
The young gentleman, who was no deſcendant of 
Solomon, or, if he was, did not, any more than ſome *' 
other deſcendants of wiſe men, inherit the wiſdom of his 
anceſtor, greatly approved Wild's ingenuity, and thank- 
ing him 2 his information, declared he would _ 
hb | | 8 
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his example when he returned into the country : by 
which means he propoſed to ſave the premium com- 
monly taken for the remittance. Wild had then no 
more to do but to inform himſelf rightly of the time of 
the gentleman's journey, which he did with great cer- 
tainty, before they ſeparated. 

At his arrival in town, he fixed on two whom he re- 


garded as the moſt reſolute of his gang for this enter- 


prize ; and accordingly having ſummoned the principal, 
or moſt deſperate, as he imagined him, offthetſc two (for 


he never choſe to communicate in the preſence of more 


than one) he propoſed to him the robbing and murdering 
this gentleman. | 

Mr. Marybone (for that was the gentleman's name 
to whom he applied) readily agreed to the robbery ; 
but he heſitated at the murder. He ſaid, as to robbery, 
he had, on much weighing and conſidering the matter, 
very well reconciled his conſcience to it; for though 
that noble kind of robbery, which was executed on the 
highway, was, from the cowardice of mankind, leſs 
frequent; yet the baſer and meaner ſpecies, ſometimes 


called Cheating, but more commonly known by the 


name of Robbery within the law, was in a manner 
univerſal. He did not therefore pretend to the repu- 
tation of being ſo much honeſter than other people; 


but could by no means ſatisfy himſelf in the com- 


million of murder, which was a fin of the moſt heinous 
nature, and ſo immediately proſecuted by God's judg- 
ment, that it never paſſed undiſcovered, or unpu- 
niſhed. | | 

Wild, with the utmoſt diſdain in his countenance, an- 


.  ſwered as follows: © Art thou he whom I have ſelected 
out of my whole gang for this glorious undertaking, 


and doſt thou cant of God's revenge againſt murder? 


© You have, it ſeems, reconciled your conſcience (a 


pretty word) to robbery from its being ſo common. 
© Is it then the novelty of murder which deters you? 
© Do you imagine that guns and piſtols, and ſwords, 
© and knives, are the only inſtruments of death? Look 
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into the world, and ſee the numbers whom broken for- 
tunes and broken hearts bring untimely to the grave. 
To omit thoſe glorious heroes, who, to their immortal 
honour, have maſſacred whole nations, what think 
ou of private perſecution, treachery, and ſlander, 
3 the very ſouls of men are in a manner torn 
from their bodies? Is it not more generous, nay, more 
ood-natured, to fend a man to his reſt, than, after 
Wn plundered him of all he hath, or from malice 
or malevolence deprived him of his character, to pu- 
niſh him with a languiſhing death, or what is worſe, 
a languiſhing life? Murder, therefore, is not ſo un- 
common as you weakly conceive it, though, as you 
ſaid of robbery, that more noble kind, which lies 
within the paw of -the law, may be ſo. But this is 
the moſt innocent in him who doth it, and the moſt 
eligible to him who is to ſuffer it. Believe me, lad, 
the tongue of a viper 1s leſs hurtful than that of a ſlan- 
derer, and the gilded ſcales of a rattleſnake leſs dread- 
ful than the purſe of the oppreſſor. Let me therefore 
hear no more of your ſcruples; but conſent {to m 
propoſal without further heſitation, unleſs, like a wo- 
man, you are afraid of blooding your clothes, or, like 
a fool, are terrified with the apprehenſions of being 
hanged in chains. Take my word for it, you had 
better be an honeſt man than half a rogue. Do not 
think of continuing in my gang without abandoning 
yourſelf abſolutely to my pleaſure 3 for no man ſhall 
ever receive a favour at my hands, who fticks at any 
thing, or is guided by any other law than that of my 
will.” , . 1 
Wild thus ended his ſpeech, which had not the de- 
ſired effect on Marybone: he agreed to the robbery, but 
would not undertake the murder, as Wild (who feared 
that by Marybone's demanding to ſearch the gentle- 
man's coat, he might hazard ſuſpicion himſelf) in- 
ſiſled. Marybone was immediately entered by Wild 
in his black-book, and was preſently after impeached 
and executed, az a fellow on whom his leader ys" not 
| | place 
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manity, modeſty, and fear, not one grain of 
which was mingled in his whole compoſition. 


place ſuſficient dependance; thus falling, as many 
rogues do, a ſacrifice, not to his roguery, but tg his 
| | 7 


conſcience. fl 7 
CHAP. 1. F. 4 


In which a young hero, of wonderful good promis 
makes his fir/t appearance, with many other GREAT 
MATTERS. | 


O hero next applied himſelf to another of his gang, 
who inſtantly received. his orders, and inſtead of 
heſ.tating at a ſingle murder, aſked if he ſhould blow 
out the brains of all the paſſengers, coachman, and all. 
But Wild, whoſe moderation we have before noted, 
would not permit him; and therefore, having given him 
an exact deſcription of the devoted perſon, with his other 
neceſlary inſtructions, he diſmiſſed him, with the ſtricteſt 
orders to avoid, if poſſible, doing hurt to any other 
perſon. | 
The name of this youth, who will hereafter make 
ſome figure in this hiſtöry, being the Achates of our 
Fneas, or rather the Hæpheſtion of our Alexander, 
was Fireblood. He had every qualification to make a 
econd- rate great Man; or in other words, he was com- 
pletely equipped for the tool of a real or firſt-rate great 
Man. We ſhall therefore (which is the propereſt way 
of dealing with this kind of Greatneſs) deſcribe him ne- 
gatively, and content ourſelves with telling our yeader 
what qualities he had not; in which number wert hu- 


ny of 


Wie will now leave this youth, who was eſteemed the 
moſt promiſing of the whole gang, and whom Wild 
often declared to be one of the prettieſt lads he had ever 


ſeen, of which opinion, indeed, were moſt other people 
of his acquaintance ; we will however leave him at his, 


entrance on this enterprize, and keep our attention fixed 


on our hero, whom we ſhall obſerve taking large ſtrides 
towards the ſummit of human glory, 


Wild, 
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Wild, immediately at his return to town, went to pay 
1 Viſit to Miſs Lætitia Snap; for he had that weaknelis 
of ſuffering himſelf to be enſlaved by women, fo natu- 
Aly incident to men of heroic diſpoſition; to ſay the 
truth, it might more properly be called a ſlavery to his 
own appetite; for could he have fatisfied that, he had 
not cared three farthings what had become of the little 
tyrant for whom he profeſſed ſo violent a regard. Here 
he was informed, that Mr. Hearttree had been conveyed 
to Newgite the day before, the writ being then re- 
turnable. He was ſomewhat concerned at this news; 
not from any compaſſion for the misfortunes of Heart- 
free, whom he hated with ſuch inveteracy, that one 
would have imagined he had ſuffered the fame injuries 
from him which he had done towards him. His con- 
cern therefore had another motive; in fact, he was 
uneaſy at the place of Mr. Heartfree's confinement, as 
it was to he the ſcene of his future glory, and where 
conſequently he ſhould be frequently obliged to ſee a a 
face which hatred, and not ſhame, made him deteſt the 
fight of. | | Y 
To prevent this, therefore, ſeveral methods ſuggeſted 
themſelves to him. At firſt, he thought of removing 
him out of the way by the ordinary method of murder, 
which he doubted not but Fireblood would be very 
ready to execute ; for that youth had at their laſt inter- 
view ſworn, D—x his eyes, le thought there was no 
better paſtime than blowing a man's brains out. But 
befides the danger of this method, it did not look hor- 
rible nor barbarous enough for the laſt miſchief which 
he ſhould do to Heartfree. Conſidering, therefore, a 
little farther with himſelf, he at length came-to a re- 
ſolution to hang him, if poſſible, the very next ſeſſions. 
Now, though the obſervation, How apt men are to 
hate thoſe they injure, or how unforgiving they are of the 
injuries they do themſelwes, be common enough, yet I do 
| not remember to have ever ſeen the reaſon of this ſtrange 
phænomenon as at firſt it appears. Know, therefore, 
| | reader, that with much and ſevere ſcrutiny we have dif. 
| | 
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eovered this hatred to be founded on the paſſion of fear, 
and to ariſe from an apprehenſion that the perſon whom 
we have ourſelves greatly injured, will uſe all poſſible 
endeavours to revenge and retaliate the injuries we have 
done him. An opinion ſo firmly eftabliſi;ed in bad and 
great minds (and thoſe who confer injuries on others, 
have ſeldom very good, or mean ones) that no benevo- 
lence, nor even beneficence on the injured fide, can era- 
dicate it. On the contrary, they refer all theſe acts of 
kindneſs to impoſture and deſign of lulling their ſuſpi- 
cion, till an opportunity offers of ſtriking a ſurer and 
ſeverer blow; and thus, while the good man who hath 
received it, hath truly forgotten the injury, the evil 
mind which did it, hath. it in lively and freſh remem- 
brance. : 

As we ſcorn to keep any diſcoveries ſecret from our 
readers, whoſe inſtruction, as well as diverſion, we have 
greatly conſidered in this hiſtory, we have here digrefſed 
ſome what to communicate the following ſhort leſſon to 
thoſe who are ſimple, and well-inclined ; Though as a 
chriſtiau thou art obliged, aud wwe adviſe thee to forgive 
thy enemy; NEVER TRUST THE MAN WHO. HATH 
REASON TO SUSPECT THAT YOU KNOW HE HATH 


INJURED YOU, 


CHAP, v. 


Mare aud more GREATNESS, unparalleled in hiſtory or 
| romance. 


N order to accompliſh this great and noble ſcheme, 

which the vaſt genius of Wild had contrived, the firſt 
neceſſary ſtep was to regain the confidence of Heartfree, 
But however neceſſary this was, it ſeemed to be attended 
with ſuch inſurmountable difficulties, that even our hero 
for ſome time delpaired of ſucceſs. He was greatly ſu- 
perior to all mankind in the ſteadineſs of his counte- 
nance, but this undertaking ſeemed to require more of 
that noble quality than had ever been- the portion of a 


mortal. However, at laſt hs reſolved to attempt it, and 
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110 THE HISTORY OF JONATHAN WILD _ 
from his ſucceſs, I think, we may fairly aſſert, that You 
was ſaid by the Latin poet of labour, that at conguer 
all things, is much more true when applied to impu- 
dence. 

When he had formed his plan, he went to Newgate, 
and burit reſolutely into the preſence of Heartfree, whom 
he eagerly embroced and kiſſed; and then, firſt arraign- 
ing his own raſhnels, and afterwards izmenting his un- 


| fortunate want of ſucceis, he acquainted him with the 


particulars of what had happened; concealing only that 


ſingle incident of his attack cn the other's wife, and his 
motive to the undertaking, which he aſſured Heartfree 


was a defire to prelerve his effects from a ſtatute of 
bankruptcy. ü 

The frank openneſs of this declaration, with the com- 
poſure of. countenance with which it was delivered; his 
feeming only ruffled by the concern for his friend's mis- 
fortune; the probability of truth attending it, joined to 
the boldneſs and diſintereſted appearance of this viſit, to- 
gether with his many profeſſions of immediate ſervice, 
at a time when he could not have the leaſt vitible motive 
from ſelf-love ; and above all his offering him . money, 


the laſt and ſureſt token of friendſhip, ruſhed with ſuch 


united force on the well-diſpoſed heart, as it is vulgarly 
called, of this ſimple man, that they inſtantly ſtaggered, 
and ſoon ſubverted all the determination he had before 
made in prejudice of Wild ; who, perceiving the balance 
to be turning in his favour, preſently threw in a hundred 
imprecations on his own folly and ill adviſed forward- 
ef, to ſerve his friend, which had thus unhappily pro- 
duced his ruin ; he added as many curſes on the Count, 
whom he vowed to purſue with revenge all over Europe : 
laſtly, he caſt in ſome grains of comfort, aſſuring Heart- 
free that his wife was fallen into the gentleſt hands, that 


ſhe would be carried no farther than Dunkirk, hence 


Me might very eafily be redeemed. | 
Heartfree, to whom the lighteſt preſumption of his 

wife's fidelity would have been more delicious than the 

abſolute reſtoration oi all his jewels, and who, indeed, 


* 
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had with the utmoſt difficulty been brought to entertain 
the ſlighteſt ſuſpicion of her inconſtancy, immediately 
abandoned all diſtruſt of both her and his friend, whoſe 
lincerity (luckily for Wild's purpoſe) ſeemed to him to 
depend on the ſame evidence. He then embraced our 


- hero, who had in his countenance all the ſymptoms of 


the deepeſt concern, and begged him to be comforted ; 
ſaying, that the intentions, rather than the actions of 
men, conferred obligat ions; that as to the event of 
human affairs, it was governed either by chance or 
ſome ſuperior agent; that friendſhip was concerned only 
in the direction of our deſigns; and ſuppoſe theſe 
failed of ſucceſs, or produced an event never ſo con- 
trary to their aim, the merit of a good intention was 
not in the leaſt leffen<d, but was rather entitled to com- 
paſſion. 2 9 755 . 
Heartfree however was ſoon curious enough to en- 
quire how Wild had eicaped the captivity which his 
wife then ſuffered. Here likewiſe he recounted the 


whole truth, omitting only the motive to the French 
captain's cruelty, for which he aſſigned a very different 


reaton, namely, his attempt to fecure Heartiree's jewels. 
Wild indeed always kept as much truth as was poſſible 
in every thing; and this he {aid was turning the cannon 
of the enemy upon themſelves. _ 

Wild having thus, with admirable and truly lauda- 
ble conduct, atchieved the firſt ſtep, began to diſcourſe 
on the badnels of the world: and particularly to blame 
the ſeverity of creditors, who ſeldom or never attended 
to any unfortunate circumſtances, but without mercy 
infited confinement on the debtor, whoſe body the law, 
with very unjuſtifiable rigour, delivered into their power. 
He added, that for his part, he looked on this reſtraint 
to be as heavy a puniſhment as any appointed by law for 
tie greateſt offenders. That the loſs of liberty was, in 
his opinion, equal to, if not worſe, than the lols of life; 
that he had always determined, it by any accident or 
misfortune he had been ſubjected to the former, he would 
run the greateſt riſque of the latter, to reſcue bin 
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from it; which, he ſaid, if men did not you reſolution, 
iculous to con- 


hundred, unleſs the priſoners were either fools or 
cowards, eſpecially when they were neither chained nor 


fettered. He went on in this manner, till perceiving 


the utmoſt attention in Heartfree, he ventured to propoſe 
to him an endeavour to make his eſcape, which, he 
faid, might eaſily be executed; that he would himſelf 
raiſe a party in the priſon, and that, if a murder or two 
ſhould happen in the attempt, he (Heartfree) might 
keep free from any ſhare, either in the guilt or in the 
danger. | t 

There is one misfortune which attends all great men 
and their ſchemes, viz. That, in order to carry them 
into execution, they are obliged, in propoſing their pur- 
poſe to their tools, to diſcover themſelves to be of that 
diſpoſition, in which certain little writers have adviſed 
mankind to place no confidence ; an advice which hath 
been ſometimes taken. Indeed, many inconveniencies 


ariſe to the ſaid great men from theſe ſcribblers publiſh- 

ing without reſtraint their hints or alarms to ſociety ; 

and many great ag glorious ſchemes have been thus 
e 


fruſtrated : wherefore it were to be wviſhed, that in all 
well-regulated governments, ſuch liberties ſhould be by 
ſome wholeſome laws reſtrained ; and all writers inhi- 
bited from venting any other inſtructions to the people 
that what ſhould be firſt approved and licenſed by the 


ſaid great men, or their proper inſtruments or tools; by 


which means nothing would ever be publiſhed but what 
made for the advancing their moſt noble proje&s. 
HEARTFREE, whoie ſuſpicions were again raiſed b 
this advice, viewing Wild with inconceivable diſdain, 
ſpoke as follows: * There is one thing, the loſs of 
© which I ſhould deplore infiaitely beyond that of li- 
© berty and of life alſo, I mean that of a good conſci- 
'© ence, A bleſſing which he who poſſeſſes can never be 
© thoroughly unhappy ; for the bittereſt portion in life 
© js by this ſo ſweetened, that it ſoon becomes palatable; 
x "4. 4-4 whereas 
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THE HISTORY OF JONATHAN WILD, 173 
whereas without it, the moſt delicate enjoyments 
quickly loſe all their reliſh, and life itſelf grows inſi- 
pid, or rather nauſeous to uss Would you then leſſen 
my misfortungs by robbing me of what hath been my 

only comfort under them, and on which I place my 
dependance of being relieved from them? I have 
read that Socrates retuſed to fave his life by breaking 
the laws of his country, and departing from his pri- 
ſon, when it was open. Perhaps my virtue would 
not go ſo far; but heaven forbid liberty ſhould have 
ſuch charms, to tempt me to the perpetration of ſo 
horrid a crime as murder. As to the poor evaſion of 
committing it by other hands, it might be uſeful in- 
deed to thoſe who ſeek only th& eſcape from temporal 

uniſhment ; but can be of no ſervice to excuſe me to 
that Being whom I chiefly fear offending.; nay, it 
would greatly aggravate my guilt by ſo impudent an 
endeavour to impoſe upon him, and by fo wickedly 
involving others in my crime. Give me therefore no 
more advice of this kind; for this is my great com- 
fort in all my afflictions, that it is in the power of no 
enemy to rob me of my conſcience, nor will I ever 
be ſo much my own enemy as to injure it.” 

Though our hero heard all this with proper contempt, 
he made no dire& anſwer, but endeavoured to evade bis 
propoſal as much as poſſible, which he did with admi- 
rable dexterity: this method of getting tolerably well 
off, when you are repulſed in your attack on a man's 
conſcience, may be ſtiled the art of retreating, in which 
the politician, as well as the general, hath ſometimes a 


wonderful opportunity of diſplaying his great abilities in 


his profeſſion. | 
Wild having made this admirable retreat, and argued 
zway all deſign of involving his friend in the guilt of mur- 
der, concluded however, that he thought him rather too 
ſcrupulous in not attempting his eſcape ; and then pro- 
miſing to uſe all ſuch means as the other would permit, 
in his ſervice, took his leave for the preſent. Heartfree, 
having indulged himſelf an hour with his children, re- 
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114 THE HISTORY OF JONATHAN WILD. 
paired to reſt, which he enjoyed quiet and undiſturbed 


whilſt Wild, diſdaining repoſe, fat up all night, conſult. 


ing how he might bring about the final deſtruction of his 


friend, without being beholden to any aſſiſtance wo 


himſelf; which he now deſpaired of procuring. Wi 
the reſult of theſe conſultations we ſhall acquaint our 
reader in good time ; but at preſent we have matters of 
much more conſequence to relate to him. 


CHAP. VI. 


The event of Fireblood's adventure, and a treaty of 
marriage, which might hade been concluded either at 
Smithfield or St. James's. 


FIREBLOOD returned from his enterpriſe unſucceſs- 
+ ful. The gentleman happened to go home another 
way than he intended; ſo that the whole deſign miſcar- 
ried. Fireblood had indeed robbed the coach, and had 


 wantonly diſcharged a piſtol into it, which ſlightly 


wounded one of the paſſengers in the arm. The booty 
he met with wag not very conſiderable, though much 


. greater No that with which he acquainted Wild ; for, 


of eleveñ pounds in money, two fiver watches, and a 
wedding-ring, he produced, no more than two guineas 
and the ring, which he proteſted with numberlets oaths 
was his whole booty. However, when an advertiſe- 
ment of the robbery was publiſhed, with a reward pro- 
miſed for the ring and the watches, Fireblood was 
obliged to confeſs the whole, and to acquaint our hero 
where he had pawned the watches ; which Wild, tak- - 
ing the full yalue of them for his pains, reſtored to the 
right owner. | 

He did not fail catechiſing his young friend on this 


occaſion, He ſaid, he was ſorry to ſee any of his gang 


guilty of a breach of honour ; that without honour 
Priggery was at an end; that if a Prig had but honour, 


he would overlook every vice in the world. But, ne- 


+ vertheleſs,” ſaid he, © I will forgive you this time, as 


you 
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© you are a hopeful lad; and I hope never afterwards to 
« find you delinquent in this great point.” | 
Wild had now brought his gang to great regularity 
he was obeyed and feared by them all. He had like- 
wiſe eſtabliſhed an office, where all men who were rob- 
bed, paying the value only (or a little more) of their 
goods, might have them again, This was of notable 


uſe to ſeveral perions who had loft pieces of plate they 


had received from their grandmothers ; to others who 
had a particular value for certain rings, watches, heads 
of canes, ſnuF-hoxes, &c. for which they would not 
have taken twenty times as much as they were 


worth, either becauie they had a little while or a long 


time, or that ſomebody elſe had had them before, or from 
ſome other ſuch excellent reaſon, which often ſtamps a 
greater value on a toy, than the great Bubble boy him- 
ſelf wanld have the impudence to ſet upon it. 

By theſe means, he ſeemed in ſo promifing a way of 
procuring a fortune, and was regarded in ſo thriving a 
light by all the gentlenten of his acquaintance, as by the 
keeper and turnkeys of Newgate, by Mr. Snap, and 
others of his occupation, that Mr. Snap one day, taking 
Mr. Wild the <ider aſide, very ſeriouſty propoſed what 
they had often lightly ta ked over, a ſtrict union between 
their families, by marrying his daughter Tiiſhy to our 
hero. This propoſal was very readily accepted by 


the old gentleman, who promiſed to acquaint his fon 


with it. | 
On the morrow, on which this meſſage was to be de- 
livered, our hero, little dreaming of the happineſs which, 
of its own accord, was advancing ſo near towards him, 
had called Fireblood to him ; and, after informing that 


youth of the violence of his paſſion for the young lady, 


and aſſuring him what confidence he repoſed in him and 
his honour, he diſpatched him to Miis Tiſhy with the 
following letter; which we here inſert, not only as we 
take it to be extremely curious, but to be a much better 
pattern for that epiſtolary kind of writing, which is ge- 
nerally called Love- letters, than any to be found in the 
ä L $3 academy 
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academy of compliments, and which we challenge all 


the beaus of our time to excel either in matter or ſpel- 


: ling. 


Moſt deivine and adwhorable creeture, 


6 1 DOUBT not but thoſe IIs, briter than the ſon, 
6 * which have kindled ſuch a flam in my hart, have 
4 likewiſe the faculty of ſeeing it. It would be the 
© hieſt preaſſumption to imagin you eggnorant of m 
s loav. No, Madam, I ſollemly purteſt, that of all the 
© butys in the unaverſal glob, there is none kapable of 
© hateracting my IIs like you. Corts and pallaces 
c would be to me deſerts without your kumpany, and 
© with it a wilderneſs would have more charms than 
haven itſelf. ' For I hop you will beleve me when I 
ſwear every place in the univarſe is a haven with you, 
I am konvinced you muſt be finſihel of my violent paſ- 
ſion for you, which, if I endevored to hid it, would be 
as impoſſible as for you, or the ſon to hid your buty's. 
T aſure you I have not ſlept a wink ſince I had the hap- 
neſs of ſeeing you laſt ; therefore hop you will, out of 
Kumpafiion, let me have the honour of ſeeing you this 
afternune ; for I am with the greateſt adwhoration, | 
« Moſt deivine creeture, | 
our moſt paſſionate amirer, 
6 Adwhorer and flave, 
© JoHanaTAan WYLD."? 


a a KR K =, 


KA 


If the ſpelling of this letter be not ſo ſtrictly ortho- 
raphical, the reader will be pleaſed to remember, that 
uch a defect might be worthy of cenſure in a low and 


ſcholaſtic character; but can be no blemiſh in that ſub- 


lime greatneſs, of which we endeavour to raiſe a com- 
plete idea in this hiſtory. In which kind of compot- 
tion, ſpelling, or indeed any kind of human literature, 
hath never been thought a neceſſary ingredient; for if 
theſe ſort of great perſonages can but complot and con- 
trive their noble ſchemes, and hack and hew mankind 


 {vfficiently, there will never be wanting fit and able 


perſons | 
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erſons who can ſpell, to record their praiſes. Again 
if it ſhould be obſerved that the ſtile of this letter doth 
not exactly correſpond with that of our hero's ſpeeches, 
which we have here recorded, we anſwer, it is {uſficient 
if in theſe the hiſtorian adheres faithfully to the matter, 
though he embelliſhes the dition with ſome flouriſhes of 
his own eloquence, without which the excellent ſpeeches 
recorded in ancient hiſtorians (particularly in Saluſt) 
would have ſcarce been found in their writings. Nay, 
even amongſt the moderns, famous as they are for elocu- 
tion, it may be doubted whether thoſe inimitable ha- 
rangues, publiſhed in the monthly Magazines, came li- 
terally from the months of the HurGcos, &c. as they 
are there inſerted, or whether we may not rather ſuppoſe 


| ſome hiſtorian of great eloquence hath borrowed the mat- 


ter only, and adorned it with thoſe rhetorical flowers for 
which many of the ſaid HURGos are not ſo extremely 


eminent. 


CHAP. VII. 


Matters preliminary to the Marriage betaveen Mr. Jona- 


| than Wild and the chaſte Lætitia. 
BUL to proceed with our hiſtory: F ireblood, having 


received this letter, and promiſed on his honour, with 
many voluntary aſſeverations, to diſcharge his embaſſy 
faithfully, went to viſit the fair Lætitia. The lady hav- 
ing opened the letter, and read it, put on an air of diſ- 
dain, and told Mr. Fireblood, ſhe could not conceive 
what Mr. Wild meant by troubling her with his imper- 
tinence ; ſhe begged him to carry the letter back again, 
ſaying, had ſhe known from whom it came, ſhe would 
have been d—d before ſhe had opened it. But with 
«© you, young gentleman, ſays the, © I am not in the 
« tealt angry. I am rather ſorry that ſo pretty a young 
© man ſhould he employed in ſuch an errand.* She ac- 
companied theſe words with ſo tender an accent, and fo 
wanton a leer, that Fireblood, who was no backward 
youth, began to take her by the hand, and proceeded ſo 

L 3 | warmly, 
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warmly, that, to imitate his actions with the rapidity of 


our narration, he in a few minutes rayithed this faip 
creature, or ar leaſt would have ravithed her, if ſhe had 


not, by a timely compliance, prevented him. 


Fireblood, after he had raviſned as much as he could, 
returned to Wild, and acquainted him, as far as any wiſe 
man would, with what had paſſed ; concluding with 
many praiſes of the young lady's beauty, with whom, 
he ſaid, if his honour would have permitted him, he 
ſhould himſelf have fallen in love; but dm him, if 
he would not ſooner be torn in pieces by wild horſes, 


than even think of injuring his friend. He aſſerted, in- 
deed, and (wore ſo heartily, that had not Wild been fo 


thoroughly convinced of the impregnable chaſtity of the 
lady, he might have ſuſpected his ſucceſs : however, he 
was, by theſe means, entirely ſatisfied of his friend's in- 
clination towards his miſtreſs. | — 

Thus conſtituted were the love affairs of our hero, 


- when his father brought him Mr. Snap's propoſal. The 
reader muſt know very little of love; or indeed of any 
thing elſe, if he requires any information concerning the 


reception which this propoſal 'met with. Not guzlty 
never ſougded ſweeter in the ears of a priſoner at the bar, 
nor the ſound of a reprieve to one at the gallows, than 
did every word of the old gentleman in the ears of our 
hero. He gave his father full power to treat in his 
name, and dehired nothing more than expedition. 


The old people now met, and Snap, who had infor - 


mation from his daughter of the violent paſſion of her 
lover, endeavoured to improve it to the beſt advantage, 
and would have not only declined giving her any for- 
tune himſelf, but have attempted to cheat her of what 
ſhe.owed to the liberality of her relations, particularly of 


a pint fiiver caudle-cup, the gift of her grandmother. 


However, in this the young lady herſelf afterwards took 
care to prevent him, As to the old Mr. Wild, he did, 
not ſufficiently attend to all the deſigns of Snap, as his 
faculties were buſily employed in deſigns of his own, to 
over-reach (or, as others expreſs. it, to cheat) the ſaid 
Mr. Snap, by pretending to give his ſon a whole * 

1 oo oo er 
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for a chair, when in reality he was intitled to a third 


only. 779 
While matters were thus ſettling between the old 


folks, the young lady agreed to admit Mr. Wild's vi- 


fits ; and, by degrees, began to entertain him with all 
the ſhew of affection, which the great natural reſerve of 
her temper, and the greater artificial reſerye of her educas 
tion would permit. At length, eyery thing being agreed 
between their parents, ſettlements made, and the lady's 
fortune (to wit, ſeventeen pounds and nine ſhillings in 
money and goods) _ down, the day for their nup- 

d they were celebrated accordingly, 

Moſt private hiſtories, as well as comedies, end 


this period; the hiſtorian and the poet both concludin 
they have done enough for their hero when they have 


married him; or intimating rather, that the reſt of his 
life muſt be a dull. calm of happinels, very del ightful ins 
deed to paſs through, but ſomewhat inſipid to relate 
and matrimony in gen&zal mult, I believe, without an 
diſpute, be allowed to be this ſtate of tranquil felicity, 
including ſo little variety, that, like Saliſbury Plain, it 
affords only one proſpett, a very pleatant one it muſt be 
confeſſed, but the ſame. 4 

Now, there was all the probability imaginable, that 
this contract would have proved of ſuch happy note, 
both from the great accompliſhments of the young lady, 
who was thought to be poſſeſſed of every qualification 
neceſſary to make the marriage ſtate happy; and from 
the truly ardent paſſion of Mr. Wild ; but whether it 


was that nature and fortune had great defigns for him to 


execute, and would not ſuffer his vaſt abilities to be loſt 


and ſunk in the arms of a wife, or whether neither nature 


nor fortune had any hand in the matter, is a point I will - 
not determine. Certain it is, that this match did nat 
produce that ſerene ſtate we have mentioned above; but 
reſembled the moſt turbulent and ruffled, rather than the 
moſt calm ſea. | | | 

E cannot here omit a conjecture ingenious enough of a 
friend of Wine, who bad a long intimacy in 1 

| | ; 
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family. He hath often told me, he fancied one reaſon ' 


of the diſſatisfactions which afterwards fell out between 


Wild and his lady, aroſe from the number of gallants, 


to whom ſhe had before marriage granted favours ; for, 
ſays he, and indeed very probable it is too, the lady 


might expe& from her huſband, what ſhe had before 


received from ſeveral, and being angry not to find one 


man as good as ten, ſhe had, from that indignation, 


taken thoſe ſteps which we cannot perfectly juſtify. 
From this perſon I received the following dialogue, 
which, he aflured me, he had overheard and taken down 
verbatim. It paſſed on the day fortnight after they were 
marriage, 8 
CHAP. VIII. 


A dialogue matrimonial, which paſſed between Jonathan 
Wild, Eq. and Lætitia his wife, on the morning of the 
day fortnight on which his nuptials wire celebrated ; 
evhich concluded more amicably than thoſe debates ge- 
nerally do. 5 \ | 

JONATHAN. 


MY dear, I wiſh you would lie a little longer in bed . 


this morning. 

_ Letitia. Indeed I cannot; Iam engaged to breakfaſt 
with Jack Strongbow. | | 
Jonathan. I don't know what JackStronghow doth 
ſo often at my houſe. I aſſure you I am uneaſy at it; 
es no ſuſpicion of your virtue, yet it may 
Injure your reputation in the opinion of my neighbours, 
Leiitia. I don't trouble my head about my neigh- 
bours : and they ſhall no more tell me what company I 

am to keep, than my huſband ſhall. ; 
Fonathan. A good wife would keep no company 

which made her huſband uneaſy. a 

Latitia. You might have found one of thoſe good 
wives, Sir, if you had pleaſed ; I had no objection to 


Jenathan, I thought I had found one in you. 


% 


marry ? 
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Letitia. You did! I am very much obliged to you 


for thinking me ſo poor ſpirited a ereature ; but I hope 


to convince you to the eontrary. What, I ſuppoſe, you 
cook me for a raw, ſenſeleſs girl, who knew nothing what 
other women do ! : 

Jonathan. No matter what I took you for: I have 
taken you forbetter and worſe. 

Letitia. And at your own deſire too: for, I am ſure, 
you never had mine. TI ſhould not have broken my heart 
if Mr. Wild had thought proper to beſtow himſelf an 
any other more happy woman——Ha, ha. 

Jonathan. I hope, Madam you don't imagine that 
was not in my power, or that I married you out of any 
Lind of neceſſity. ©: | : 

Letitia. O no, Sir; I am convinced there are filly 
women enough. And far be it from me to accuſe you 
of any neceſſity for a wife. I believe you could have 
heen very well contented with the ſtate of a bachelor ; 
J have no reaſon to complain of your neceſſities ; but 
that, you know, a woman cannot tell beforehand. 

Jonathan. I can't gueſs what you would inſinuate; 
for I believe no woman had ever leſs reaſon to complain 
of her huſband's want of fondneſs. 3 

Letitia. Then ſome, I am certain, have great reaſon 
to complain of the price they give for them. But I - 
know better things. (Theſe words avere ſpoken with 
a very great air, and toſs of the bead.) | 

Jonathan. Well, my ſweeting, I will make it im- 
poſſible for you tq, wiſh me more fond. . 

Lætitia. Pray, Mr. Wild, none of this nauſeous be- 
haviour, nor the odious words. — I wiſh you were 
fond — I aſſurefyeou— I don't know what you would 
pretend to infinuate of me.—!I have no wiſhes which 
miſbecome a virtuous woman—No, nor ſhould not, if IL 
had married for love.—And eſpecially now when nobo- 
dy, I am ſure, can ſuſpect me of any ſuch thing.— 

Jonathan. It you did not marry for love, why did you 


* 


Letifia, Becauſe it was convenient, and my parents 


forcad me, Jouatban, 
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Jonathan. I hope, Madam, at leaſt, you will not tell 
me to my face, you have made your convenience of me. 

Lætitia. J have made nothing of you; nor do I deſire 
the honour of making any thing of you. 

Fonatban. Yes, you have made a huſband of me. 

. Letilia. No, you made yourlelf ſo ; for I repeat once 
more, it was not my defire, but your own. 

Jonathan. You ſhould think yourſelf obliged to me 
for that deſire, | 

Lælitia. La, Sir? you was not ſo ſingular in it. I 
was not in deſpair.—I have had other offers, and better 
too. | | | | 

Fenathan. I wiſh you had accepted them with all my 
Hoare. 

Lætitia. T maſt tell you, Mr. Wild, this is a very bru- 
tiſh manner of treating a woman, to whom you have 
ſuch obligations; but I know how to deſpiſe it, and to 
deſpiſe you too for ſnewing it me. Indeed I am well 
enough paid for the fooliſh preference I gave to you. I 
flattered myſelf that I ſnould at leaſt have been uſed with 

good manners. I thought J had married a gentleman 
but J find you every way contemptible, and below my 
concern. 1 | | 

Fonathan. D—n you, Madam, have not I more rea- 

ſon to complain, when you tell me you married me for 
your convenience only ? | 
© Letitia. Very fine, truly, Ts it behaviour worthy a 
man to ſwear at a woman? yet why ſhould I mention 
what comes from a wretch whom I deſpiſe. | 

Jonaiban. Don't repeat that word ſo often. I deſpiſe 
you as heartily as you can me. And, to tell you a 
truth, I married you for my convenience likewiſe, to 
fatisfy a paſſion which I have now fatisfied, and you 
may be d—d for any thing I care. | 
Lætitia. The world ſhall know how barbaroaſly I 
am treated by ſuch a villain. _ bh 
Fanatban. I need very little pains to acquaint the 
world what a b--ch you are, your actions will demon- 


ſtrate it. ; 
- Laetitia 


4 
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Lælitia. Monſter! I would adviſe you not to depend 


too much on my lex, and provoke me too far; tor I can 
do you a milchief, and will, if you dare uſe me ſo, you 


villain ! ; 
Jonathan. Begin whenever you pleaſe, Madam; but 
aſſure yourſelf, the moment you lay aſide the woman, I 


will treat you as ſuch no longer; and if the firſt blow is 


yours, I promite you the laſt ſhall be mine. | 


Letitia. Uſe me as you will; but d—n me if ever 
you ſhall uſe me as a woman again; for moy I be curled, 
it ever I enter your bed more. | 

Fonathan. May I be curſed if that abſtinence be mot 
the greateſt obligation you can lay upon me; for, I af- 
ſure you faithfully, your perſon was all I had ever any 
regard for; and that I now loath and deteſt, as much as 
ever J liked it. | Bhs: 

Lætilia. It is impoſſible for two people to agree bet- 
ter; for I always deteſted your perion ; and, as for any 
other regard, you muſt be convinced I never could have 
any for ybu. 

Fonathan. Why, then, ſince we are come to a right 
underſtanding, as we are to live together, ſuppoſe we 
agreed, inſtead of quarrelling and abuſing, to be civil to 


. each other. 


Letitia. With all my heart. 5 

Jonathan. Let us ſhake hands then, and henceforwards 
never live like man and wife; that is, never be loving, 
nor ever quarrel. | 

Lælitia. Agreed—But pray, Mr. Wild, why B—ch? 
Why did you ſuffer ſuch a word to eſcape you ? 

Jonathan. It is not worth your remembrance. 

'Letitia. You agree I ſhall converſe with whomſoever 
I pleaſe ? ; | 

Jonathan. Without controul. And I have the ſame 
liberty ? | 

Lætitia. When I interfere, may every curſe you can 
with attend me. ; | 


Jonathan. 33 take a farewell kiſs; and may 
be hang'd if it is not the ſweeteſt you ever gave me. 


a Lætilia. 
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124 THE HISTORY Of JONATHAN WILD. 
Lætitia. But why, B—ch ?——Methinks I ſhould 
be glad to know why B—ch ? | 
At which words he ſprang from the bed, d—ing her 
temper heartily.. She returned it again with equal abuſe, 
which was continued on both ſides while he was dreſſing. 
However, they agreed to continue ſtedfaſt in this new 
reſolution ; and the joy ariſing on that occaſion, at length 
diſmiſſed them pretty cheerfully from each other, though 


Lætitia could not help concluding with the word, Way 


1 CHAP. IX, 
Obſervations on the foregoing dialogue, together with a 
baſe dejign on our hero, which muſt be deleted by every 
lower of GREATNESS. 


FPHvs did this dialogue (which, though we have 

termed it matrimonial, had indeed very little favour 
of the ſweets of matrimony in it) produce at laſt a re- 
ſolution more wiſe than ſtrictly pious, and which, if they 
eould have rigidly adhered to it, might have prevented 


ſome unpleaſant moments, as well to our hero as to his 


ſerene conſort ; but their hatred wasꝰſo very great and 
nnaccountable, that they never could bear to fee the leaſt 


_ compoſure. in one another's countenance, without at- 


tempting to ruffle it. This ſet them on fo many con- 


trivances to plague and vex one another, that as their 


proximity afforded them ſuch frequent opportunities of 
executing their malicious purpoſes, they ſeldom paſs d 
one eaſy or quiet day together. 

And this, reader, and no other ts the cauſe of thoſe 
many inquietudes, which thou muſt have obſerved to 
diſturb the repoſe of ſome married couples, who miſtake 
implacable hatred for indifference; for why ſhould Cor- 
vinus, who lives in a round of intrigue, and ſeldom doth, 
and never willingly would, dally with his wife, en- 
dea vour to prevent her from the ſatisfaction of an intrigue 
in her turn? Why doth Camilla refuſe a more agreeable 
zavitation abroad, only to expoſe her huſband at his -_ 

N | ta 
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table at home? In ſhort to mention no more inſtances, 
whence can all the quarrels, and jealouſies, and jars, 
proceed, in people who have no love for each other, un- 
lets from that noble paſſion abovementioned, that deſire, 
according to my lady Betty Modith, of curing each other 
of a ſmile? . | EE. 
Ve thought proper to give our reader a ſhort taſte 
of the domeſtic ſtate of our hero the rather to ſhew him 


that great men are ſubject to the ſame frailties and incon- 
veniencies in ordinary life, with little men, and that heroes 


are really of the ſame ſpecies with other human creatures, 
notwithſtanding all the pains they themſelves, or their 
flatterers, take to aſſert the contrary ; and that they differ 
chiefly in the immenſity of their greatneſs, or, as the 
vulgar erroneouſly call it, villainy. Now therefore, that 
we may not dwell on low ſcenes, in a hiſtory of this 
ſublime kind, we ſhall return to actions of a higher note, 
and more ſuitable to our purpoſe. ; 

When the boy Hymen had, with his lighted torch, 
driven the boy Cupid out of doors; that is to fay, in 
common phraſe, when the violence of Mr. Wild's paſhon 
(or rather appetite) for the chaſte Lætitia began to abate, 


he returned to viſit his friend Heartfree, who was now 


in the liberties of the Fleet, and had appeared to the com- 
miſſion of bankruptcy againſt him. Here he met with 


a more cold reception than he himſelf had apprehended. 


Heartfree had long entertained ſuſpicions of Wild, but 
theſe ſuſpicions. had from time to time been confounded 
with circumſtances, and principally ſmothered with that 
amazing confidence, which was indeed the moſt firiking 


virtue in our hero. Heartfree was unwilling to condemn 


his friend without certain evidence, and laid hold on 
every probable ſemblance to acquit him; but the: pro- 
poſal made at his laſt viſit had ſo totally blackened his 
character in this poor man's opinion, that it entirely 
fixed the wavering ſcale, and he no longer doubted but 
that our- hero nas one of the greateſt villains in the 
world. TS 7 


_ Circumſtances of great improbability: often eſcape men 
"#7 „„ . 
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who devour a ſtory with greedy ears ; the reader there. 
fore cannot wonder that Heartfree, whoſe paſſions were 
ſo variouſly concerned, firſt for the fidelity, and ſecondly 
for the ſafety of his wife; and laſtly, who was fo dit- 
trated with doubt concerning the conduct of his friend, 
ſhould at his firſt relation pats unobſerved the incident 
of his being committed to the boat by the captain of the 
rivateer, which he had at the time of his telling ſo lame- 
f accounted for; but now when Heartfree came to re- 
fact on the whole, and with a high prepoſſeſſion againſt 
Wild, the abſurdity of this fact glared in his eyes, and 
ſtruck him in the moſt ſenſible manner. At length a 
thought of great horror ſuggeſted itſelf to his imagina- 
tion, and this was, whether the whole was not a fiction, 
and Wild, who was, as he had learned from his own 
mouth, equal to any undertaking how black ſoever, had 
not ſpirited away, robbed and murdered his wife. 
Intolerable as this apprehenſion was, he not only turn- 
ed it round and examined it carefully in his own mind, 
but acquainted young Friendly, with it at their next in- 
terview. Friendly who deteſted Wild (from that envy 
probably, with which theſe GREAT CHARACTERS na- 
turally inſpire low fellows) encouraged theſe ſuſpicions 
ſo much, that Heartfree reſolved to attack our hero, and 
carry him before a magiſtrate. : 05 
This reſolution had been ſome time taken, and Friend- 
ly, with a warrant and a conſtable, had with the utmoſt 
diligence ſearched ſeveral days for our hero; but whether 
. it was that in compliance with modern cuſtom he had 
retired to ſpend the honey-moon with his bride, the only 
moon indeed in which it is faſhionable or cuſtomary for 
the married parties to have any correſpondence with 
each other; or perhaps his habitation might for parti- 
cular reaſons be uſually kept a ſecret: Like thoſe of 
ſome few great men, whom unfortunately the law hath 
left out of that reaſonable as well as honourable provi- 
_ fron, which it hath made for the ſecurity of the perſons 
cf other great men. | | 
But Wild reſolved to perform works of ſupererogation 
: a | 1 in 
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in the way of honour, and, tho? no hero is obliged to 
anſwer the challenge of my lord chief juſtice, or indeed 
of any other magiſtrate ; but may with unblemiſhed re- 
utation ſlide away from it; yet ſuch was the bravery, 
ſuch the greatneſs, the magnanimity of Wild, that he 
appeared in perſon to it. ; 
Indeed envy may ſay one thing, which may leſſen the 
glory of this action, namely, that the ſaid Mr. Wild 
knew nothing of the ſaid warrant or challenge; and as 
thou mayeſt be aſſured, reader, that the malicious fury 
will omit nothing which can anyways ſully ſo great a 
character, ſo ſhe hath endeavoured to account for this 
ſecond viſit of our hero to his friend Heartfree, from a 
very different motive than that of aſſerting his owa in- 
nocence. = | 


CHAP. X. 
Mr. Wild with unprecedented generoſity wiſits his Friend 
Heartfree, and the ungrateful recepiiun be met with, 


II hath been ſaid then, that Mr. Wild, not being able 
on the ſtricteſt examination to find in a certain ſpot 


of human nature called his own heart, the leaſt grain of 


that pitiful low quality called honeſty, and reſolved, per- 
haps a little too generally, that there was no ſuch thing. 
He therefore imputed the reſolution with which Mr. 


Heartfree had fo poſitively refuſed to concern himſelf in 


murder, either to a fear of bloodying his hands, or the 
apprehenſion of a ghoſt, or leſt he ſhould make an ad- 


ditional example in that excellent book called, God's 


Revenge againſt Murder ; and doubted not but he would 
(at leaſt in his preſent neceſſity) agree without ſcruple 
to a ſimple robbery, eſpecially where any conſiderable 
booty ſhould be propoſed; and the ſafety of the attack. 
plautibly made appear; which if he could prevail on him 
to undertake, he would immediately afterwards get him 
impezched, convicted, and hanged. He no ſooner there. 
fore had diſcharged his duties to Hymen, and heard 


that Heartfree had procured himſelf the liberties of the 


M 2 | Fleet 
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Fleet, than he reſolved to viſit him, and propoſe a rob- 
with all the allurements of profit, eaſe, and ſafety, 
This propoſal was no ſooner made, than it was anſwer- 
ed by Heartfree in the following manner: . 

I might have hoped the anſwer which I gave to 
your former advice would have prevented me from the 
danger of receiving a ſecond affront of this kind. An 
affront I call it, and ſurely if it be ſo to call a man a 
villain, it can be no leſs to ſhew him you ſuppoſe him 
one. Indeed it may be wondered how any man can 
arrive at the boldnets, I may ſay impudence, of mak- 
ing ſuch an overture to another; ſurely it is ſeldom 
done, unleſs to thoſe who have previouſly betrayed 
ſome ſymptoms of their own baſeneſs. If I have there- 
fore ſhewn you any ſuch, theſe inſults are more par- 
donable ; but I aflure you, if ſuch appear, they diſ- 
charge all their malignance outwardly, and reflect not 
even a ſnadow within; for to me baſeneſs ſeems in- 
conſiſtant with this rule, OF DOING NO OTHER PER- | 
SON AN INJURY FROM ANY MOTIVE OR ON ANY 
CONSIDERATION WHATEVER. This, Sir, is the 
rule by which I am determined to walk, nor can that 
man juſtify diſbelieving me, who will not own, he walks 
not by it himſelf, But whether it he allowed to me 
or no, or whether I feel the good effects of its being 
practiſed by others, I am reſolved to maintain it: 
For ſurely no man can reap a benefit from my purſu- 
ing it equal to the comfort I myſelf enjoy: For what 
a raviſhing thought! how replete with extaſy muſt 
the confideration be, that Almighty Goodneſs is by 
itsown nature engaged to reward me ! How indifferent 
muſt ſuch a perſuaſion make a man to all the occur- 
rences of this life! . What trifles muſt he repreſent to 
himſelf both the enjoyments and the afflictions of this 
world! How eaſily muſt he acquieſce under miſſing the 
former, and how patiently will he ſubmit tothe latter, 
who is convinced that his failing of a tranſitory im- 
perfect reward here, is a moſt certain argument of his 
obtaining one permanent and complete hereafter ! Doſt 

" e © thou 
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« thou think then, thou little, paltry, mean animal, 
(with ſuch language did he treat our truly great man) 
that I will forego ſuch comfortable ac make for 
« any pitiful reward which thou canſt ſuggeſt or promiſe 
© to me; for that ſordid lucre for which all pains and 
labour are undertaken by the induſtrious, and all bar- 
« barities and iniquities committed by the vile; for a 
« worthleſs acquiſition, which ſuch as thou art can poſ- 
« ſels, can give, or can take away?” The former part 
of this ſpeech occaſioned much S in our hero, but 
the latter rouſed his anger; and he was collecting his 
rage to anſwer, when Friendly and the conſtable, who 
had been ſummoned by Heartfree, on Wild's firſt ap- 
pearance, entered the room, and ſeized the great man 
juſt as his wrath was burſting from his lips. 

The dialogue which now enſued, is not worth relat- 
ing, Wild was ſoon acquainted with the reaſon of this 


rough treatment, and preſently conveyed before a magiſ- 


trate. . | 

Notwithſtanding the doubts raiſed by Mr. Wild's 
lawyer on his examination, he inſiſting that the proceed- 
ing was improper; for that a Writ de Homme replegi- 
endo ſhould iſſue, and on the return of that a Capias in 


' Withernam, the juſtice inclined to commitment, to that 


Wild was driven to other methods for his defence. He 
therefore acquainted the juſtice, that there was a young 
man likewiſe with him in the boat, and begged that he 
might be ſent for, which was accordingly granted, and 
the faithful Achates (Mr. Fireblood) was ſoon produced 
to bear teſtimony for. his friend, which he did with ſo 
much becoming zeal, and went through his examina- 
tion with ſuch coherence (tho* he was forced to collect 
his evidence from hints given him by Wild in the pre- 
ſence of the juſtice and the accuſors) that as here was 
direct evidence againſt mere, preſumption, our hero was 
moſt honourably acquitted, and poor Heartfree was 
charged by the juſtice, the audience, and all others, who 
afterwards heard the ſtory, with the blackeſt ingratitude, 
in attempting to take away the life of a man, to whom 


he had ſuch eminent obligations. 
M 3 : Leſt 
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Leſt ſo vaſt an effort of triendſhip as this of Fireblocd's 
ſhould too violently ſurprize the reader in this degenerate 
age; it may be proper to in orm him, that beſide the 


ties of engagement in the ſame employ, another nearer 


and ſtronger alliance ſubſiſted between our hero and this 
youth, which latter was juſt departed from the arms 
of the lovely Lætitia, when he received her huſband's 
meſſage; an inſtance which may alſo ſerve to juſtify 
thoſe ſtrict intercourſes ot love and acquaintance, which 


To commonly ſubſiſt in modern hiſtory between the huſ- 


band and gallant, dif. laying the vaſt force of friendſhip, 
contracted by this more honourable than legal alliance, 


which 1s thought to be at preſent one of the ſtrongeſt 


bonds of amity between great men, and the moſt reputa- 
ble as well as ealy way to their favour. . 

Four months had now paſſed ſince Heartfree's firſt 
confinement, and his affairs had begun to wear a more 
benign aſpect; but they were a good deal injured by 
this attempt on Wild, (lo dangerous is any attack on a 
GREAT MAN) leveral of his neighbours, and particu- 
larly one or two of his own trade, induſtriouſly en- 
deavouring, from their bitter animoſity. againſt fuch kind 
of iniquity, to ſpiead and exaggerate his ingratitude as 
much as poſſible ; not in the leaſt ſcrupling, in the vio- 
lent ardour of their indignation, to add ſome ſmall cir- 
cumſtances of their own knowledge of the many obliga- 


tions conferred on Heartfree by Wild, To all theſe 


ſcandals he quietly ſubmitted, comforting himſelf in the 
conſciouſneſs of his own innocence, and confiding in 
time, the ſure friend of juſtice, to acquit him. | 


_ CHAP. XI. 


A ſcheme ſo deeply laid, that it ſbames all the politics of this 
our age with digre//ien and ſubdigreſſin. 


WILD having now, to the hatred he bore "> EASY A on 


account of thole injuries he had done him, an ad- 
ditional ſpur from this injury received, (for ſo it ap- 
> = pear ed 
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red to him, who, no more than the moſt ignorant, 
conſidered how truly he deſerved it) applied his utmoſt 
inzuſtry to accompliſh the ruin of one whoſe very name 
ſounded odious in his ears; when luckily a ſcheme aroſe 
in his imagination, which not only promiſed to effect it 
ſecurely, but (which pleaſed him moſt) by means of the 
miſchief he had already done him ; and which would at 
once load him with the imputation ot having committed 
what he himſelf had done to him, and would bring on 


him the ſevereſt puniſhment for a fact, of which he was 
not only innocent, but had already fo greatly ſuffered by. 


And this was no other than to charge him with having 
conveyed away his wife, with his moſt valuable effects, 
in order to defraud his creditors. 

He no ſooner ſtarted this thought than he immediately 
reſolved on putting it in execution. What remained to 
conſider was only the Qu modo, and the perſon or wy 
to be employed; for the tage of the world differs fro 
that in Drury Lane principally in this ; that whereas 
on the latter, the hero, or chiet figure, 1s almoſt conti- 
nually before your eyes, whilſt the under- actors are not 
ſeen above once in an evening; now, on the former, the 
hero, or great man, is always behind the,curtain, and 
ſeldom or never appears, or doth any thing in his own 
perſon. He doth indeed, in this Grand Drama, rather 
perform the part of the Prompter, and doth inſtruct the 
well-dreſt figures, who are ſtrutting in public on the 


| Rage, what to ſay and do. To ſay the truth, a puppet- 


ſhow will illuſtrate our meaning better, where it is the 
maſter of the ſhow (the great man) who, dances and 
moves every thing; whether it be the King of Muſcovy, 
or whatever other potentate, alias puppet, which we 
behold on the ſtage; but he himſelf wiſely keeps out of 
fight ; for ſhonld he once appear, the whole motion 
would be at an end. Not that any one is ignorant of 
his being there, or ſuppoſes that the puppets are not 
mere ſticks of wood, and he himſelf the ſole mover ; but 
as this (though every one knows it,) doth not appear 
Viſible, i. e. to their eyes, no one is aſhamed of con- 
| ſenting 
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ſenting to be impoſed upon; of helping on the Drama, 
by calling the ſeveral ſticks or puppets by the names 
which the maſter hath allotted to them, and by aſſigning 
to each the character which the great man is pleaſed 
they ſhall move in, or rather in which he himſelf is 
leaſed to move them. | | 

It would be to ſuppoſe thee, gentle reader, one of 
very little knowledge in this world, to imagine thou haſt 
never ſeen ſome of theſe puppet ſhows, which are ſo fre- 
quently acted on the great ſtage 3 but though thou 
ſhouldit'have reſided all thy days in thoſe remote parts of 
this iſland, which great men ſeldom viſit; yet, if thou 
haſt any penetration, thou muſt have had ſome occaſions 
to admire both the ſolemnity of countenance in the 
actor, and the gravity in the ſpectator, while ſome of 
thoſe farces are carried on, which are acted almoſt daily 


in every village in the kingdom. He mutt have a very 


deſpicable opinion of mankind indeed, who can conceive 
them to be impoſed on as often as they appear to be ſo, 
The truth is, they are in the ſame ſituation with. the rea- 
ders of Romances ; who, though they know the whole 
to be one entire fiction, nevertheleſs agree to be deceiv- 
ed; and as theſe find amuſement, ſo do the others find 
eale and convenience in this concurrence. But this 
being a ſub-digreſſon, I return to my digreſſion. 

A GREAT MaN ought to do his buſineſs by others; 


to employ hands, as we have before ſaid, to his pur- 


poſes, and keep himſelf as much behind the curtain as 


poſſible 3 and though it muſt be acknowledged that two 


very great men, whoſe names will be both recorded in 
hiſtory, did in theſe latter times, come forth themſelves 
on the ſtage : and did hack a d hew, and lay each other 
moſt cruelly open to the diverſion of the ſpectators ; yet 
this muſt be mentioned rather as an example of avoid- 
ance, than imitation, and is to be aſcribed to the num- 
ber of thoſe inſtances which ſerve to evince the truth of 
theſe maxims: Nemo mortalium omnibus horis ſapit. 
Ira furor brevis eſt, &c. 

CHAP, 
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CHAP. XII, 
New inſtances of F riendly's folly, &c. 


| Tu return to my hiſtory, which, having reſted itſelf 


a little, is now ready to proceed on its journey: 
Fireblood was the perſon choſen by Wild for this ler- 
vice. He had, on a late occaſion, experienced the ta» 
lents of this youth for a good round perjury. He im- 
mediately, therefore, found him out, and propoſed it 
to him: when receiving his inſtant aſſent, they con- 
ſalted together, and ſoon framed an evidence, which, 
being communicated to one of the moſt bitter and ſevere 
creditors of Heartfree, by him laid before a magiſtrate, 
and atteſted by the oath of Fireblood, the juſtice granted 
his warrant ; and Heartfree was accordingly apprehended 
and brought before him. | | 

When the officers came for this poor wretch, they 
found him meanly diverting himſelf with his little 
children, the younger of whom tat on his knee, and 
the eller was playing at a little diſtance from him with 
Friendly. One of the officers, who was a very good 
ſort of a man, but one very laudably ſevere in his office, 
after acquainting Heartfree with his errand, bad him 
come along and be d—d, and leave thoſe little baſtards z 
for ſo, he ſaid, he ſuppoſed they were, for a legacy to 
the pariſh, Heartfree was much (ſurpriſed at hearing 
there was a warrant for felony againſt him ; but he 
ſhewed leſs concern than Frier ly did in his countenance 
The elder daughter, when ſhe ſaw the officer Jay hold 
on her father, immediately quitted her play, and, run- 


ning to him, and burſting into tears, cried out, You 


ſhall not hurt poor papa. One of the other ruffians of- 
fered to take the little one rudely from his knee; but 
Heartfree ſtarted up, and, catching the fellow by the 
collar, daſhed his head fo violently againſt the wall, that, 
had he had any brains, he might poiſibly have loſt them 


by the blow. 
| Fg 
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The officer, like moſt of thoſe heroic ſpirits who in. 
ſult men in adverſity, had ſome prudence mixed with his 
zeal for juſtice. Seeing, therefore, this rough treatment 
of his companion, he began to purſue more gentle me- 
thods, and very civilly defired Mr. Heartfree to go with 
him, ſeeing he was an officer, and obliged to execute his 
warrant ; that he was ſorry for his misfortune, and 
hoped he would be acquitted. The other anſwered, 
He ſhould patiently ſubmit to the laws of his country, 
and would attend him whither he was ordered to con- 
duct him: then, taking leave of his children with a 
tender kiſs, he recommended them to the care of Friend. 
ly; who promited to ſee them (ate home, and then to at. 
tend him at the juſtice's, whoſe name and abode he had 
learnt of the conſtable. | Sn 

Friendly arrived at the magiſtrate's houſe juſt as that 
gentleman had ſigned the Mittimus againſt his friend; 
for the evidence of Fireblood was ſo clear and ſtrong, 
and the juſtice was ſo incenſed againſt Heartfree, and 
ſo convinced of his guilt, that he would hardly hear him 
ſpeak in his own defence, which the reader perhaps, 
when he hears the evidence againſt him, will be leſs in- 
clined to cenſure: For this witneſs depoſed, * That he 
© had been, by Heartfree himſelf, employed to carry the 
orders of embezzling to Wild, in order to be deli . 
vered to his wife; that he had been afterwards pre- 
ſent with Wild and her at the inn, when they took 
coach for Harwich, where ſhe ſhewed him the caſket 
of jewels, and defired him to tell her huſband, that 
ſhe had fully executed his command; and this he 
ſwore to have been done after Heartfree had notice of 
the commiſſion, and in order to bring it within that 
time, Fireblood, as well-as Wild, ſwore that Mrs. 
Heartfree lay ſeveral days concealed at Wild's houſe 
before her departure for Holland.” | 
When Friendly found the juſtice obdurate, and that 
all he could ſay had no effect, nor was it any way pol- 
ſible for Heartfree to eſcape being committed to New- 

gate, he reſolyed to accompany him thither ; * 
| | when 
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when they arrived, the turnkey would have confined 
Heartfree (he having no money) amongſt the common 
felons; but Friendly would not permit it, and advanced 
every ſhilling he had in his pocket, to procure a room 
in the Preſs-Yard for his friend, which indeed, through 
the humanity of the keeper, he did at a cheap rate. 

They ſpent that day together, and, in the evening, 
the priſoner diſmiſſed his friend, deſiring him, after 
many thanks for his fidelity, to be comforted on his ac- 
count, I know not, ſays he, ho far the malice of my 
enemy may prevail; but whatever my ſufferings are, 
I] am convinced my innocence will ſomewhere be re- 
« warded, I, r Hay any fatal accident ſhould hap- 
© pen to me (for he who 1s in the hands of perjury, may 
© apprehend the worſt) my dear Friendly, be a father to 
my poor children,“ at which words the tears guſhed 
from his eyes. The other begged him not to admit any 
ſuch apprehenſions ; for that he would employ his ut- 
moſt diligence in his ſervice, and doubted not but to ſub- 
vert any villainous defign laid for his deſtruction, and to 
make- his innocence appear to the world as white as it 
was in his own opinion. . | 

We cannot help mentioning a circumſtance here, 
though we doubt it will appear very unnatural and in- 
credible to our reader ; which is, that, notwithſtanding 
the former character and behaviour of Heartfree, this 
ſtory of his embezzling was ſo far from ſurpriſing his 
neighbours, that many of thein declared they expected 
no better from him. Some were aſſured he could pay 
forty ſhillings in the pound, if he would. Others had 
overheard hints formerly paſs between him and Mrs, 
Heartfree, which had -given them ſuſpicions. And, 
what is more aſtoniſhing of all is, that many of thoſe 
who had before cenſured him for an extravagant heed- 
leſs fool, now no leſs confidently abuſed him for a cun- 
ning, tricking, avaricious knaye, 
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CHAP. XIII. 


Something concerning Fireblood, which <will ſurpriſe ; 
aud ſomething touching one of the Miſs Snaps, 4vhich 
will greatly concern the reader. 


HoOWEVER, notwithſtanding all theſe cenſures 
abroad, and in deſpite of all his misfortunes at 
home, Heartfree in Newgate enjoyed a quiet, undiſ. 
turbed repoſe ; while our hero, nobly diſdaining reſt, 
lay ſleepleſs all night; partly from the apprehenfions of 
Mrs. Heartfree's return betore he had executed his 
ſcheme; and partly from a ſuſpicion leſt Fireblood ſhould 
betray him; of whoſe infidelity he had, nevertheleſs, no 
other cauſe to maintain any fear, but from his knowin 
him to be an accompliſhed raſcal, as the vulgar term it, 
a complete GREAT Man in our language. And in- 
deed, to confeſs the truth, theſe doubts were not with · 
out ſome foundation; for the very ſame thought un- 
luckily entered the head of that noble youth, who con- 
ſidered, whether he might not poſſibly fell himfelf for 
ſome advantage to the other ſide, as he had yet no pro- 
miſe from Wild; but this was, by the ſagacity of the 
latter, prevented in the morning with a protuſion of pro- 
miſes, which ſhewed him to be of the moſt generous 
temper in the world, with which Fireblood was ex- 
1 tremely well ſatisfſied; and made uſe of ſo many pro- 
WT teſtations of his faithfulneſs, that he convinced Wild of 
8 the juſtice of his ſuſpicions, 7 8 
. At this time an accident happened, which, though it 
did not immediately affect our hero, we cannot avoid 
relating, as it eccaſioned great confuſion in his family, 
as well as in the family of Snap. It is indeed a cala- 
mity highly to be lamented, when it ſtains untainted 
blood, and happens to an honourable houſe.. An injury 
never to be repaired. A. blot never to be wiped away. 
A. ſore never to be healed. To detain my reader no 
longer: Miſs Thecdoſia Snap was now ſafely delivered 
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of a male infant, the product of an amour which that? 
beautiful (O that I could ſay, virtuous) creature had with 
the Count. CR, | 

Mr, Wild and his lady were at breakfaſt, when Mr. 
' Snap, with all the agonies of deſpair both in his voice 
and countenance, brought them this melancholy news. 
Our hero, who had (as we have ſaid) wonderful good 
nature when his greatneſs or intereſt was not concerned, 
inſtead of reviling ſiſter- in-law, aſked with a ſmile, 
© Who was the father ?* But the chaſte Lætitia, we 
repeat the chaſte, for well did ſhe now deſerve that epi · 
thet ; received it in another manner. She fell into the 
utmoſt fury at the relation, reviled her ſiſter in the bit - 
tereſt terms, and vowed ſhe would never ſee nor ſpeak to 
her more. Then burſt into tears, and lamented over her 


16 father, that ſuch diſhonour ſhaulà ever happen to him 
1 and herſelf. At length ſhe fell ſeverely on her huſband, 
EV for the light treatment which he gave this fatal acci- 
10 dent. She told him, He was unworthy of the honour he 
3 enjoyed, of marrying into a chaſte family. That ſhe 
1 looked on it as an affront to her virtue. That if he had 
pro- married one of the naughty huſſies of the town, he could 
"the have behaved to her in no other manner. She concluded 
pro- with deſiring her father to make an example of the ſlut, 
_ and to turn her out of doors; for that ſne would not 
Fa otherwiſe enter his houſe, being reſolved never to ſet her 
pro- foot within the ſame threſhold with the trollop, whom ſhe 
. deteſted ſo much the more, becauſe (which was perhaps 
| true) ſhe was her own ſiſter. | 
h it So violent, and indeed fo outrageous was this chaſte 
Bey Jady's love of virtue, that ſhe could not forgive a ſingle 
ily | ſlip (indeed the only one Theodofha had ever made) in L 
1. her own ſiſter, in a ſiſter who loved her, and to whom ſhe 
N ewe(] a thouſand obligations. 5 
ury Perhaps the ſeverity of Mr. Snap, who greatly felt the 
ay. injury done to the honour of his family, would have re- 
JR lented, had not the pariſh officers been extremely prel- 


ſing on this occaſion, and, for want of fecurity, con- 


* veyed the unhappy young lady to a place, the name of 
N which, 
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138 THE HISTORY OF JONATHAN WILD. 
which, for the honour of the Snaps, to whom our hero 
was ſo nearly allied, we bury in eternal oblivion ; where 
ſhe ſuffereu- ſo much correction for her crime, that the 
good-natured reader of the male kind may be inclined to 
compaſſionate her, at leaſt to imagine ſhe was ſufficiently 

uniſhed for a fault, which, with ſubmiſſion to the chaſte 
Leticia, and all other ſtrictly virtuous ladies, it ſhould he 


either leſs criminal in a woman to commit, or more ſo in 


a man to ſolicit her to it, => 

But to return to our hero, who was a living and ſtrong 
inſtance, that human greatneſs and happineſs are not 
always inſeparable. He was under a continual alarm of 
frights, and fears, and jealouſies. He thought every 


man he beheld wore a knife for his throat, and a pair of 


ſciſſars for his purſe. As for his own gang particular- 
ly, he was thoroughly convinced there was not a ſingle 
man amongſt them, who would not, for the value of 
fave ſhillings, bring him to the gallows. Theſe appre- 


henſions ſo conſtantly broke his reſt, and kept him fo 


alſidnouſly on his guard, to fruſtrate and circumvent any 


_ defigns which might be forming againſt him; that his 


condition, to any other than the glorious eye of ambi- 
tion, might ſeem rather deplorable, than the object of 
envy or defire. . ; 


CHAP. XIV. 


In which our hero makes a ſpeech well worthy to be cele- 
brated ; aud the behaviour of one of the gang, perhaps 
more unnatural than any other part of this hiſtory. 


THERE was in the gang a man named Blueſkin; 
one of thoſe merchants who trade in dead oxen, 
ſheep, &c. in ſhort, what the vulgar call a butcher. 
This gentleman had two qualities of a great man, viz. 
undaunted courage, and an abſolute contempt of thoſe 
ridiculous diſtinctions of Meum and Tuum, which would 
cauſe endleſs diſputes, did not the law happily decide 
them by converting both into Suum. The common form 
| EYE jd | of 
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being advertiſed in the news papers, with a conſiderable 


6 it, I will diſpole of it myſelt, and keep the mone 


© have not the aſſurance to pretend you have any pro- 
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of exchanging property by trade ſeemed to him too te- 
dious ; he therefore reſolved to quit the mercantile 
profeſſion, and, falling acquainted with fome of Mr. 
Wild's people, he provided himſelf with arms, and en- 
lifted in the gang, in which he behaved for ſome time 
with great decency and order, and ſubmitted to accept 
ſuch ſhare of the booty with the reſt, as our hero allotted 
him. 5 | 

But this ſubſerviency agreed ill with his temper ; for 
we ſhould have before remembered a third heroic qua- 
lity, namely, ambition, which was no inconſiderable part 
of his compoſition. One day, therefore, having robbed 
a gentleman at Windſor of a gold watch; which, on its 


reward, was demanded of him by Wild, he peremptorily 
reſuſed to deliver it. | 
How, Mr. Biueſkin! Gays Wild, © you will not 
e deliver the watch?*' No, Mr. Wild,“ anſwered he; 
I have taken it, and will keep it; or, if I diſpoſe of 


for which I {ell it.“ * Sure,” replied Wild, yo 


« perty or right in this watch?” I am certain, ' re- 
turned Blueſkin, © whether I have any right in it or no, 
© you can prove none.* * I will undertake,” cries the 
other, © to ſhew I have an abſolute right to it, and that 
by the laws of our gang, of which I am providentially 
at the head.” * I know not who put you at the head 
of it,“ cries Blneikin ; © but thoſe who did, certainly 
did it for their own good, that you might conduct them 
the better in their robberies, inform them of the 
richeſt booties, prevent ſurprizes, pack juries, bribe 
evidence, and ſo contribute to their benefit and ſafety ; 
and not to convert all their labour and hazard to your 
own benefit and advantage.* * You are greatly miſ- 
taken, Sir, aniwered Wild; © you are talking of a 
legal ſociety, where the chief magiſtrate is always 
« choſen for the public good, which, as we ſee in all the 
© legal ſocieties of the world, he conſtantly conſults, 
N 2 daily 
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daily contributing, by his ſuperior ſkill, to their pro- 
ſperity, and not ſacrificing their good to his own 
wealth, or pleaſure, or humour: but in an illegal ſo- 
ciety or gang, as this of ours, it is otherwiſe; for 
who would be at the head of a gang, unleſs for his 
own intereſt? And without a head, you know you 
cannot ſubſiſt. Nothing but a head, and obedience to 
that head, can. preſerve a gang a moment from de- 
ſtruction. It is abſolutely better for you to content 
yourſelves with.a moderate reward, and enjoy that in 
ſafety at the diſpoſal of your chief, than to engroſs the 
whole with the hazard to which you will be liable 
without his protection. And ſurely, there is none in 
the whole gang, who has lels reaſon to complain than 
you; you have taſted of my favours ; witneſs that 
piece of ribbon you wear in your hat, with which I 
dubbed you captain.— Therefore pray, captain, deli- 
© yer the watch.* — D- n your cajoling,* ſays Blue- 
ſkin: Do you think I value myſelf on this bit of rib- 
© bon, which I could have bought myſelf for ſixpence, 
6 and have worn without your leave? Do you imagine 
© I think myſelf a captain, becauſe you whom I know 
not empowered to make one, call me ſo? The name 
of captain is but a ſhadow: the men and the ſalary 
are the ſubſtance : and I am not to be bubbled with a 
ſhadow, IT will be called captain no longer, and he 
who flatters me by that name, I ſhall think affronts 
me, and I will knock him down, I aſſure you.'— 
Did ever man talk fo unreaſonably ?* cries Wild. 
Are you not reſpected as a captain by the whole gang 
ſince my dubbing you ſo? But it is the ſhadow only, 
it ſeems; and you will knock a man down for affront- 
ing you, who calls you captain! Might not a man as 
reaſonably tell a miniſter of ſtate: Si, you have giver 
me the ſhadow only. The ribbon, or the bauble, that you 
gave me, implies that I have either fignatized myſelf, 
by ſome great action, for the benefit and glory of 
country; or at leaſt that I am deſcended from thoſe ds 
dae dong ſo. I know myjelf to be a ſcoundrel, _ fa 
© PaVE 
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hade been thoſe few anceſtors I cam remember, or have 
« ever heard of: Thercjore I am rejolwed to knock ibe 
« firjt man down, who calls me Sir, or higbt Honourable, 
© Bur all great and wiſe men think them!elves ſufficiently 
«© repaid by what procures them honour and precedence 
© in the gang, without enquiring into ſubſtance; nay, 
« if a title, or a feather, be equal to this purpoſe, they 
gare ſubſtance, and not mere ſhadows. But I have not 
time to argue with you at preſent, ſo give me the 
watch without any more deliberation.” I am no 
© more a friend to deliberation than yourlſlelf,* anſwered 
Blueſkin; © and ſo I tell you once for all, by G- TI 
© never will give you the watch, no, nor will I ever 
< hereafter ſurrender any part of my booty. I won it, 
© and I will wear it. Take your piſtols yourſelf, and 
© 90 out on the highway, and don't lazily think to fatten 
« yourlelf with the dangers and pains of other people.” 
At which words he departed in a fierce mood, and re- 
paired to the tavern uſed by the gang, where he had ap- 
pointed to meet ſome of his acquaintance, whom he 
informed of what had paſſed between him and Wild, 
and adviſed them all to follow his example ; which they 
all readily agreed to, and Mr. Wild's D—tion was the 
univerſal toaſt; in drinking bumpers to which they had 
finiſhed a large bowl of punch, when a conſtable, with a 
numerous attendance, and Wild at their head, entered 
the room, and ſeized on Blueſkin, whom his compa- 
nions, when. they ſaw our hero, did not dare attempt to 
reſcue. The watch was found upon him, which, to- 
gether with Wild's information, was more than ſufficient 
to commit him to Newgate. | 

In the evening, Wild and the reſt of thoſe who had 
been drinking with Blueſkin, met at the tavern, where 


their leader. They vilified and abuſed Blueſkin as much 
as they had before abuſed our hero, and now repeated 
the ſame toaſt, only changing the name of Wild into 
that of Blueſkin. All agreeing with Wild, that the 
watch found in his pocket, and which muſt be a fatal 
= N 3 evidence 
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evidence againſt him; was a juſt judgment on his diſobe- 
dience and revolt. | 

Thus did this Great Man, by a reſolute and timely 
example, (tor he went directly to the juſtice when Blue. 
{kin left him) quell one of the moſt. dangerous confpiras 
cies which could poſſibly ariſe in a gang; and which, 
had it been permitted one day's growth, would inevita- 
bly have ended in his deſtruction; fo much doth it be- 
hove all great men to be eternally on their guard, and ex- 
peditious in the execution of their purpoles ; while none 

but the weak and honeſt can indulge themſelves in re- 
miſſneſs or repoſe. 72 85 : | 
The Achates, Fireblood, had been preſent at both 
thele meetings; but though he had a little too haftily 
concurred in curſing his triend, and in vowing his per- 
dition; yet now he ſaw all that ſcheme diffolved, he re- 
turned to his integrity; of which he gave an inconteſta- 
ble proof, hy informing Wild of the meaſures which 
had been concerted againſt hum. In which, he ſaid, he 
had pretended to acquieice, in order the better to be- 
tray them; but this, as he afterwards confeſſed on his 
death-bed, at Tybury, was only a copy of his counte- 
nance : for that he was, at that time, as ſincere and 
bearty in his oppoſition to Wild as any of his compa- 
nions. | | 
Our hero received Fireblood's information with a very 
placid countenance. He ſaid, As the gang had ſeen 
their errors, and repented, nothing was more noble than 
forgiveneſs. But though he was pleaſed modeſtly to 
aſcribe this to his lenity, it really aroſe from much more 
noble and political principles. He conſidered that it 
would be dangerous to attempt the puniſhment of ſo 
many; beſides, he flattered himlelf that fear would 
keep them in order; and indeed Fireblood had told him 
nothing more than he knew beiore, viz, that they were 
all complete Prigs, whom he was to govern by their 
fears, and in whom he was to place no more confidence 
than was neceſſary, and to watch them with the utmoſt 
caution and circumſpection; tor a rogue, he wilely ſaid, 
F 8 | | like 
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like gunpowder, muſt be uſed with caution ; ſince both 


are altogether as liable to blow up the party himſelf-wha 
ules them, as to execute his miſchievous purpoſe againſt 
ſome other perſon or animal. 

We will now repair to Newgate, it being the place 
where moſt of the great men of this hiſtory are haſtening 
as faſt as poſſible; and to confeſs the truth, it is a caſtle 
very far from being an improper, or miſbecoming habi- 
tation for any great man whatever. And as this ſcene 
will continue during the reſidue of our hiſtory, we ſhall 
open it with a new book; and ſhall, therefore, take this 
opportunity of cloſing our third. 


END OF THE THIRD BOOK, 
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BOOK Iv. 
CHAPTER L 


3 1 6 
A ſentiment of the ordinary s, worthy to be æuritien in 

tetters of gold; a very extrucrdiazry inſtance of fully 
in Friendly; and à dreadjul accident which befel our 

bero. | 2 N | 


HEARTF REE had not been long in Newgate before 
his frequent converſation with his children, and 
other inſtances oi a good heart, which beirayed them- 
ſelves in his actions and converiation, created an opinion 
in all about him that he was one of the fillieſt fellows in 
the univerſe. The ordinary himlelf, a very ſagacious as 
well as very worthy per ſon, declared that he was a curſed 
rogue, but no conjurer. 
What indeed might induce the former, 1. e. the 
roguiſh part of this opinion in the ordinary was a wicked 
ſentiment which H-artfree one day diſcloſed in conver- 
ſation, and which we, who are truly orthodox, will not 
pretend to juſtify, That he believed afincere Turk would 
a eee To this the good man, with becoming zeal 
and indignation, anſwered, I kzow 729t what may become 
of a ſincere Turk, but if this be your perſucfion, I tro- 
nounce it unpoible yeu ſhould be ſaved. No, Sir, jo fat 
From a fincere Turk's being within the pale of ſalvation, 
neither <viil any fincere Preſbyterian, Anabaptiſt, ac 

Quaker whatever, be ſaved. | 
But neither did the one or the other part of this cha- 
racter prevail on Friendly to abandon his old matter. 
He ſpent his whole time with him, except only thoſe 
hours when he was abſent for his ſake, in procuring 
evidence for him againſt his trial, which was now ſhortly 
to. come on. Indeed this young man was the only 
comfort, beſides a clear conſcience, and the hopes be- 
yond the grave, which this poor wretch had; * = 
OY | igt 
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fight of his children was like one of thoſe alluring plea- 
ſures which men in ſome diſcaſes indulge themſelves 
often fatally in, which at once flatter and heighten their 
malady. | | 
Friendly being one day preſent while Heartfree was, 
with tears in his eyes, embracing his eldeſt daughter, 
and lamenting the hard fate to which he feared he ſhould 
be obliged to leave her, ſpoke to him thus: I have 
long obſerved with admiration the magnanimity. with 
which you go through your oαn mis fortunes, and the 
ſteady countenance with which you look on death. I 
have obſerved that all your agonies ariſe from the 
thoughts of parting with your children, and of leaving 
them in a diſtreſt condition; now, though I hope all 
your fears will prove ill-grounded, yet, that I may 
relieve you as much as poſſible from them, be aſſured, 
that as nothing can give me more real miſery, than to 
obſerve ſo tender and loving a concern in a maſter, to 
whoſe goodneſs I owe ſo many obligations, and whom 
I fo fincerely love, fo nothing can afford me equal 
pleaſure with my contributing to lefſen or to remove 
it. Be convinced, therefore, if you can place any con- 
fidence in my promiſe, that 1 will employ my little 
fortune, which you know to be not entirely inconſi- 
derable, in the ſupport of this your little family. 
Should any misfortune, which I pray heaven avert, 
happen to you before you have better provided for 
theſe little ones, I will be myſelf their father; nor 
© ſhall either of them ever know diſtreſs, if it be any way 
© in my power to prevent it. Your younger daughter 
* will provide for; and as for my little prattler, your 
© elder, as I never yet thought of any woman for a wife, 
© I will receive her as ſuch at your hands; nor will I 
© ever relinquiſh her for another.“ Heartfree flew to his 
friend, and embraced him with raptures of acknowledg- 
ment. He vowed to him, that he had eaſed every anxi- 
ous thought ef his mind but one, and that he mult carry 
with him out of the world. O Friendly, ' cried he, 
it is my concern for that beſt of women, whom I hate 
* 2 ; © mylelf 
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myſelf for having ever cenſured in my opinion. 0 
Friendly! thou didſt know her goodneſs; yet, ſure 
her perfect character none but myſelf was ever-ac- 
quainted with. She had every perfection both of mind 
and body, which heaven hath indulged to her whole 
ſex, and poſſeſſed all in a higher excellence than nature 
ever indulged to another in any fingle virtue. Can! 
© bear the loſs of ſuch a woman ? Can I bear the ap. 
© prehenſions of wha! miſchiefs that villain may have 
© done to her, of which death is perhaps the lighteſt? 
Friendly gently interrupted him as ſoon as he ſaw any 
opportunity, endeavouring to comfort him on this head 
likewiſe, by magnifying every circumſtance which could 
poſſibly afford any hopes of his ſecing her again. 

By this kind of behaviour, in waich the young man 
exemplified fo uncommon an height of friendſhip, he had 
ſoon obtained in the caſtle the character of as odd and 
filly a fellow as his maſter. Indeed, they were both the 
by-word, laughing-ftock, and contempt of the whole 

lace. 


The ſeſſions now came on at the Old Baily. The 


grand jury at Hicks's Hall had found the bill of indict. 


ment againſt Heartfree; and on the ſecond day of the 
ſeſſion he was brought to his trial; where, notwith- 
ſtanding the utmoſt efforts of Friendly, and of the honeſt 
old female ſervant, the circumſtances of the fact corro- 
borating the evidence of Fireblood, as well as that of 
Wild, who counterteited the moſt artful reluctance at 
appearing againſt his old friend Heartfree, the jury found 
the priſoner guilty. | SY 

Wild had now accompliſhed his ſcheme z for as to 
what remained, it was certainly unavoidable, ſeeing that 
Heartfree was entirely void of intereſt with the great, 
and was befides convicted on a ſtatute, the infringers of 
which could hope no pardon. | 

The cataſtrophe, to which our hero had reduced this 


 wretch, was ſo wonderful an effort of greatneſs, that it 


probably made fortune envious of her own darling ; but 
whether it was from this envy, or only from that known 
. | incon- 


- 
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inconſtancy and weakneſs fo often and juliciouily re- 
marked in that lady's temper, who frequently litts men 
to the lummit of human greatneſs, only 


ut lopſu graviore ruant ; 


certain it is, ſhe now began to meditate miſchief againſt 
Wild, who tecms to have come to that period, at which 
all heroes have arrived, and which ſhe was refolved they 
never ſhould tranlcend. In ſhort, there ſeems to he a 
certain meaſure of miſchief and iniquity, which every 
great man is to fill up, and then fortune looks on bim 
of no more ule than a ſilkworm, whole bottom is ſpun, 
and deſerts him. Mr. Blueſkin was convicted the fame 
day of robbery, by our hero, an unkindneſs, which tho? 
he had drawn on himſelf, and neceſſitated him to, he took 

reatly amiſs; as Wild therefore was ſtanding near him, 
with that diſregard and indifference which great men are 
too careleſsly inclined to have for thoſe whom they have 
ruined ; Blueſkin privily drawing a knife, thruft the ſame 
into the body of our hero, with ſuch violence, that all 
who ſaw it concluded he had done his bufineſs. And 
indeed, had not fortune, not jo much out of love to our 
hero, as from a fixed reſolution to accompliſh a certain 
pur pulſe, of which we have formerly given a hint, care- 
fully placed his guts out of the way, he muſt have fallen 
a ſacrifice to the wrath of his enemy, which, as he after- 
wards faid, he did not" deſerve; for had be been con- 
tented to have robbed and only ſubmitted to give him 
the booty, he might have ſtill continued fafe and unim- 
peached in the gang; but ſo it was, that the knife miſſing 
thoſe noble parts (the nobleſt of many) the guts, per- 
forated only the hollow of his belly, and cauſed no other 
harm than an immoderate effuſion of blood, of which, 
though it at preſent weakened him, be loon after re - 
covered. 

This accident, however, was in the end attended with 
worſe conſequences: for, as very few people (thoſe 
greateſt of all men, abſolute princes excepted) attempt 
to cut the thread of human life, like the fatal ſiſters, 

: merely 
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merely out of wantonneſs, and for their diverſion, but 
rather by ſo doing, propoſe to themſelves the acquiſition 
of ſome future good, or the avenging ſome paſt evil; 
and-as the former of theſe motives did not appear pro- 
bable, it put inquiſitive perfons on examining into the 
latter. Now, as the vaſt ſchemes of Wild, when they 
were diſcovered, however great in their nature, ſeemed 
to ſome perſons like the projects of moſt other ſuch per- 
ſons, rather to be calculated for the glory of the great 
man himſelf, than to redound to the general good of ſo- 
ciety ; deſigns began to be laid by ſeveral of thoſe who 
thought it principally their duty, to put a ſtop to the 
future progreſs of our hero; and a learned judge parti- 
cularly, a great enemy to this kind of greatneſs, pro- 
cured a clauſe in an act of parliament as a trap for Wild, 
which he ſoon after fell into. By this law it was made 
capital in a Prig to ſteal with the hands of other people. 
A law ſo plainly calculated for the deſtruction of all 
priggiſh greatneſs, that it was indeed impoſſible for our 
hero to avoid it. 3 
1 CHAP. II. 


A ſhort hint concerning popular ingratitude. Mr. Wild's 
arrival in the caſtle, with other occurrences, to be found 
in uo other hiſtory. | 


FF we had any leiſure, we would here digreſs a little on 
that ingratitude, which ſo many writers have ob- 
ſerved to ſpring up in the people in all free governments 
towards their great men; who, while they have been 
cunſulting the good of the public, by raiſing their own 
greatneſs, in which the whole body (as the kingdom of 
France thinks itſelf in the glory of their grand monarch) 
was ſo deeply concerned, have been ſometimes ſacrificed 
by thoſe very people for whole glory the ſaid great men 
were ſo induſtriouſly at work: and this from a fooliſh 
zeal for a certain ridiculous imaginary thing called Li- 
berty, to which great men are oblerved to have a great 
animoſity. | 1 8 | EE 
| This 
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This law had been promulgated a very little time, 
when Mr. Wild, having received from ſome dutiful 


members of the gang, a valuable piece of goods, did, 


for a conſideration ſomewhat ſhort of its original price, 
reconvey it to the right owner; for which fact being 
ungratefully informed againſt by the ſaid owner, he was 
ſurpriſed in his own houſe ; and, being overpowered by 
numbers, was hurried before a magiſtrate, and by him 
committed to that caſtle, which, ſuitable as it is to 
greatneſs, we do not chuſe to name too often in our 
hiſtory, and where many great men, at this time, hap- 
pened to be aſſembled. 

The governor, or, as the.law more honourably calls 
him, keeper of this caſtle, was Mr. Wild's old friend 
and acquaintance. This made the latter greatly ſatis- 
fied with the place of his confinement, as he promiſed 
himſelf not only-a kind reception and handſome accom- 
modation there, but even to obtain his liberty from him, 
if he thought it neceſſary to defire it: but alas! he was 
deceived, his old friend knew him no longer, and refuſed 
to ſee him, and the lieutenant- governor inſiſted on as high 
garniſh for ſetters, and as exorbitant a price for lodging, 


as if he had had a fine gentleman in cuſtody for murder, 


or any other genteel crime. 

To confeſs a melancholy truth, it is a circumſtance 
much to be lamented, that there is no abiclute depend- 
ance on the friendſhip of great men. An obſervation 
which hath been frequently made by thoſe who have lived 
in courts, or in Newgate, or in any other place ſet apart 
tor the habitation of ſuch perſons. | ' 

The ſecond day of his confinement he was greatly 
ſurprized at receiving a viſit from his wife; and much 
more ſo, when, inſtead of a countenance ready to inſult 
bim, the oply motive to which he could aſcribe her pre- 
ſence, he faw the tears trickling down her lovely cheeks. 
He embraced her with the utmoſt marks of affection, and 
declared he could hardly regret his confinement, fince it 
had produced ſuch an inſtance of the happineſs he en- 
joyed in her, whoſe fidelity to him on this occaſion 

| O would, 
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would, he believed, make him the envy of moſt huſ. 


bands, even in Newgate. He then beg ged her to dry 


her eyes, and be comforted ; for that matters might go 
better with him than ſhe expected. No, no," ſays ſhe, 
I am certain you will be found guilty Death. I knew 
* what it would always come to. I told you it was im- 
© poſſible to carry on ſuch a trade long; but you would 
© not be adviſed, and now you ſee the conſequence, now 
© you repent when it is too late. All the comfort I ſhall 
have when you are *hubbed, is, that I gave you good 
© advice. If you had always gone ou: by yourſelf, as 1 
< would have had you, you might have robbed on to the 


© end of the chapter; but you was wiſer than all the 


c world, or rather lazier; and fee what your lazineſs is 
© come toto the 4 cheat, for thither you will go now, 
© that's infallible. And a juſt judgment on you for fol. 
© Iewing your headſtrong will; I am the only perſon to 
© be pitied, poor I, who ſhall be ſcandalized for your 
© fault. There goes ſbe whoſe huſhand wwas hanged : me- 
c thinks I hear them crying ſo already.” At which 
words ſhe burſt into tears. He could not then forbear 
chiding her for this unneceſſary concern on his account, 
and begged her not to trouble him any more. She an- 
ſwered'with ſome ſpirit: On your account, and be d- 
© to you! No, if the old cull of a juſtice had not ſent 
me hither, I believe it would have been long enough 
© before I ſhould have come hither to ſee after you; 
© dn me, I am committed for the f ling lay, man, 


© and we ſhall be both zudbbed together. Tfaith, my 


© dear, it almoſt makes me amends for being 2zbbed 
© myſelf, to have the pleaſure of ſeeing thee aubbed too. 
© Indeed, my dear,” anſwered Wild, © it is what I have 
c long wiſhed for thee ; but I do not deſire to bear thee 
© company, and J have till hopes to have the pleaſure of 
e ſeeing you go without me; at leaſt I. will have the 
© pleaſure to be rid of you now.“ And fo ſaying, he 


* The cant word for hanging. + The gallows. 
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had not a farthing of mcney in his pocket, which was, 
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ſeized her by the wailt, and with ſtrong arm flung her 
out of the room; but not before ſhe had with her nails 
left a bloody niemorial en his cheek : and thus this fond 
couple parted. 

Wild had ſcarce enteral himſelt from the uneaſineſs 
into which this unwelcome viſit, proceeding from the 
diſagreeable fondneis ot his wite, had thrown him, than 
the taithiul Achates appeared, The preletice of this 
youth was indeed a cordial to his ſpirits. He received 
him with open arms, ard expreſſed the u moſt ſatis- 
faction in the fidelity of his Heneſſap, which ſo far ex- 
ceeded the faſhion ot the times, and laid many things, 
which we have torgot, on the occafion; but we remem- 
ber they all tended to the praiſe of Fireblood, whoſe mo- 
deſty, at length, put a ſtop to the torrent of compliments, 
by aflerting he had done no more then his duty, and that 
he ſhould have deteſted himiclt, could he have forlaken 
his friend in his adverſity ; and after many protekatibns, 
that he came the moment he heard of his misfortune, he 
aſked him it he could be ot any ſervice. Wild an{wered, 
fince he had fo kindly propoſed that queſtion, he muſt 
ſay he ſhould be obliged to him, :f he could lend him a 
few guineas z for that he was very ſeedy. Fireblood 
replied, that he was greatly unhappy in not haviig it 
then in his power, adding many hearty oaths, that he 
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indeed, ſtrictly true; for he had only a bank- note, which 
he had that evening purloined from a gentleman in the 
playnuuſe paſſage. He then aſked for his wife, to whom, 
to {peak truly, the viſit was intended, her confinement 
being the misfortune of which he had juſt heard ; for, as 
for chat of Mr. Wild himſelt, he had known it from the 
firſt minute, without ever intending to trouble hum with 
his company. Being informed theretore of the viſit 
which had lately happened, he reproved Wild for his 
crucl treatment ot that good creature; then taking as 
ſudden a leave as he civilly could of the gentleman, he 
anne to comfort his lady, who receryed him with 


great kindneſs. 
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152 THE HISTORY OF JONATHAN WILD. 
CHAP. III. 
Curious anecdotes relating to the hiſtory of Newgate, 


THERE reſided in the caſtle, at the ſame time with 
Mr. Wild, one Roger Johnſon, a very GREAT 
Man, who had long been at the head of all the Prigs in 
Newgate, and had raiſed contributions on them. He 
examined into the nature of their defence, procured and 
inſtructed their evidence, and made himſelf, at leaſt in 


their opinion, ſo neceſſary to them, that the whole fate of 


Newgate ſeemed entirely to depend upon him. 
Wild had not been long in confinement before he 


began to oppoſe this man. He repreſented him to the 


Prigs as a fellow, who, under the plauſible pretence of 
aſſiſting their cauſes, was in reality undermining THE 
LIBERTIES OF NEWGATE. He at firſt threw out cer- 
tain fly hints and infinuations ; but having, by degrees, 


formed a party againſt Roger, he one day afſembled 


them together, and ſpoke to them in the following florid 
manner 7 


Friends and fellow-citizens, 


+ © The cauſe which I am to mention to you this day, 
is of ſuch mighty importance, that when I conſider my 
own {mall abilities, I tremble with an apprehenſion, 
leſt your ſafety may be rendered precarious by the 
weakneſs of him who hath undertaken to repreſent to 
you your danger. Gentlemen, the liberty of Newgate 


mined, and are now openly violated by one man; by 
one who hath engroſſed to himſelf the whole conduct 
of your trials, under colour of which, he exacts what 
contributions on you he pleaſes : but are thoſe ſums 


Your frequent convictions at the Old Baily, thoſe de» 
predations of juſtice, muſt too ſenſibly and ſorely de- 


c produce | 


is at ſtake; your privileges have been long under- 


appropriated to the uſes for which they are raiſed? 


mouſtrate the contrary. What evidence doth he ever 
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roduce for the priſoner, which the priſoner himſelf 


could not have provided, and often better inftructed ? 
How many noble youths have there been loſt, when a 
ſingle Alibi would have ſaved them! Should I be fi- 
lent, nav, could your own injuries want a tongue to 
remonſtrate, the very breath, wizich by his negle& hath 
been ſtopped at the Cheat, would cry out loudly 


againſt him. Nor is the exorbitancy ot his plunders 


g 
c 

0 

c 

c 

© 

c 

6 

e viſible only in the dreaatui conſequences it hath pro- 
« duced to the Prigs, nor glares it only in the mileries 
© brought on them: it blazes forta in the more deſira- 
ble effects it hach wrought for himſelf, in the rich per- 
c quiſites acquired by it: witdeſs that ſilk night gown, 
© that robe of ſhame, which, to his eternal diſhonour, he 
«© publicly wears; that gown, which I will not ſcruple 
© to call the winding ſheet of the liberties of Newgate, 
© Is there a Prig who hath the intereſt and honour of 
© N-weate ſo little at heart, that he can refrain from 
© bluthing when he beholds that trophy, purchaſed with 
© the breath of ſo many Pregs ! Nor 1s this all. His 
© waiſtcoat embroidered with ſilk, and his velvet cap, 
© bought with the ſame price, are enſigns of the ſame 
« diſgrace. Some would think the rags which covered 
© his nakedneis, when firſt he was committed hither, 
© well exchanged for thele gaudy trappings ; but in my 
© eye, no exchange can be profitable when diſhonour is 
© the condition. If therefore, Newgate—" Here the 
only copy which we could —_— of this ſpeech breaks 


off abruptly z however, we can aſſure the reader, from 


very authentic information, that he concluded with ad- 
viſing the Prigs to put their affairs into other hands. 
After which, one of his party, as had been before con- 
certed, in a very long peech recommended him (Wild 
himſelf } to their choice. | | 
Newgate was divided into parties on this occaſion 
the Frigs on each fide repreſenting their chief or Great 
Man to be the only perſon by whom the affairs of New. 
gate could be managed with ſafety and advantage. The 
Frigs had indeed very incompatible intereſts; for _— 
Cent 5 the 
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the ſupporters of Johnſon, who was in poſſeſſion of the 
plunder of Newgate, were admitted te ſome ſhare under 
their leader; ſo the abetters of Wild had, on his pro- 
motion, the ſame views of dividing ſome part of the 
ſpoil among themſelves. It is no wonder therefore they 
were both ſo warm on each fide. What may ſeem more 
remarkable was, that the debtors, who were entirely un. 
concerned in the diſpute, and who were the deſtined 
plunder of both parties, ſhould intereſt themſelves with 
the utmoſt violence, ſome on behalf of Wild, and 
others in favour of Johnſon. So that all Newgate re. 
ſounded with WILD for ewer. JOHNSON for ever, 
And the poor debtors re-echoed the Liberties of New. 


Fate, which, in the, cant language, ſignifies Pluader, 
as loudly as the thieves themſelves. In ſhort, ſuch 
quarrels and animoſities happened between them, that 


they ſeemed rather the people of two countries long at 
war with each other, than the inhabitants of the ſame 


caſtle. e . 
Wild's party at length prevailed, and he ſucceeded to 


the place and power of Johnſon, whom he preſently ſtript 
of all his finery; but when it was propoſed, that he 
ſhould ſell it, and divide the money for the good of the 
whole; he waved that motion, ſaying, it was not yet 


time, that he ſhould find a better opportunity, that the 


clothes wanted cleaning, with many other pretences, and, 
within two days, to the ſurprize of many, he appeared 


in them himſelf; for which he vouchſafed no other apo- 


logy than, that they fitted him much better' than they 
did Johnſon, and that they became him in a much more 
elegant manner. Th | 
This behaviour in Wild greatly incenſed the debtors, 
particularly thoſe by whoſe means he had been promotcd. 
hey grumbled extremely, and vented great indignation 
againſt Wild ; when one day a very grave man, and one 
-_ much authority among them, beſpake them as fol- 
ows : . : 
Nothing ſure can be more juſtly ridiculous than the 
5 conduct af thoſe, who ſhould lay the lamb in the wolt's 
Way. 
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way, and then ſhould lament his being devoured, | 


What a wolf is in a ſheep-fold, a great man is in ſo- 
ciety. Now, when one wolf is in poſſeſſion of a 


ſheep-fold, how little would it avail the fimple flock to ; 
expel him, and place another in his ſtead ? Of the 
fame benefit to us is the overthrowing one Prig in 


favour of another. And. for what other advantage 
was your ſtruggle? Did you not all know that Wild 


and his followers were Prigs, as well as Johnſon and 


his? What then could the contention be among ſuch, 
but that which you have now diſcovered it to have 
been? Perhaps ſome would ſay, Is it then our duty 
tamely to ſubmit to the rapine of the Prig who now 


plunders us, for fear of an exchange? Surely no: 


but I anſwer, It is better to ſhake the plunder off, 
than to exchange the plunderer. And by what means 
can we effect this, but by a total change in our man- 
ners? Every Prig is a flave. His own Priggiſb de- 
fires which enſlave him, themſelves betray him to the 
tyranny of others. To preſerve, therefore, the li- 
berty of Newgate, is to change the manners of New- 


gate. Let us therefore, who are confined here for 


debt only, ſeparate ourſelves entirely from the Przgs 
neither drink with them, nor converſe with them. 
Let us, at the ſame time, ſeparate ourſelves farther 
from Priggi/m itſelf. Inſtead of being ready, on 
every opportunity, to pillage each other, let us be 
content with our honeſt ſhare of the common bounty, 
and with the acquiſition of our own induſtry. When 
we ſeparate from the Przgs, let us enter into a cloſer 
alliance with one another. Let us conſider ourſelves 
all as members of one community, to the public good 
of which we are to ſacrifice our private views; not 
to give up the intere{ of the whole for every little 
pleaſure or profit which ſhall accrue to ourtclves, 
Liberty is conſiſtent wit' 10 degree of hunefty inierior 
to this, and the commwuty where thus ab- nds, no 
Prig will have the impudence and auwlacicutinels ta 
endeavour to enſlave; or if he ſhould, his own de- 
© ſtruction 


* 
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ſtruftion would be the only contequence of his attempt, 
But while one man purſues his ambition, another his 
intereſt, another his ſafety z while one hath a roguery 
(a Prizgiſm they here call it) to commit, and another 
a rogusry to, defend, they muſt naturally fly to the 
ſavour and protection of thoſe, who have power to 

give them what they deſire, and to defend them trom 

< what they tear; nay, in this view it becomes their in- 

ö tereſt to promote this power in their patrons. Now, 

< gentlemen, when we are no longer Prigs, we ſhall no 


A aA a K * 


A 


© Jonger have theſe fears or theſe deſires. What re- 


© mains, therefore, for us, but to reſolve bravely to lay 
< alide our Prigęiſin, our roguery, in plainer words, and 
© preſerve our liberty, or to give up the latter in the pre- 
£ ſervation and preference of the former.” 

This ſpeech was received with much applauſe z how- 
ever, Wild continued as betore to levy contributions 
among the priioners, to apply the garnith to his own 
ule, and to ſtrut openly in the ornaments which he had 
ſtript from Johnſon. To ſpeak ſincerely, there was 
more bravado than real uſe or advantage in thele trap- 


pings. As for the night. gown, its outſide indeed made 


a glittering tinſel appearance, but it kept him not warm; 
nor could the finery of it do him much honour, fince 
every one knew it did not properly belong to him: as to 
the waiſtcoat, it fitted him very ill, being infinitely too 
big for him; and the cap was ſo heavy, that it made his 
head ach. Thus theſe clothes, which perhaps (as they 
preſented the idea of their miſery more ſetifibly to the 
people's eyes) brought him more envy, hatred, and de- 
traction, than all his deeper impoſitions and more real 
advantages; afforded very little uſe or honour to the 
wearer; nay, could ſcarce ſerve to amuſe his own va- 
nity, when this was cool enough to reflect with the leaft 
ſeriouſneſs. And, ſhould I ipeak in thę language of a 
man who eſtimated human happineſs without regard to 
that greatneſs, which we have ſo laboriouſly endeavoured 
to paint in this hiſtory, it is probable he never took (i. e. 
robbed the priſoners of) a ſhilling, which he himſelf did 
not pay too dear for, 15 2 
e Oe CHAP. 
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.- CHAP; Iv. 


The dead. warrant arrives for Heartfree; on which 
occaſion Wild betrays ſome human weakneſs. 


HE dead-warrant, as it is called, now came down to 
Newgate for the execution of Heartfree among the 

reſt of the priſoners. And here the reader muſt excule 
us, who profeſs to draw natural, not perfect characters, 
and to record the truths of hiſtory, not the extravagancies 


of romance, while we relate a weakneſs in Wild, of 
which we are durſelves aſhamed, and which we would 


willingly have concealed, could we have preſerved at the 
ſame time that tri attachment to truth and impartial- 
ity, which we have profeſſed in recording the annals 
of this great man. Know then, reader, that this dead- 
warrant did not affe&t Heartfree, who was to ſuffer a 
ſhameful death by it, with halt the concern it gave 
Wild, who had been the occafion of it. He had been a 
little ſtruck the day before, on ſeeing the children car- 
ried away in tears from their father. This fight brought 
a remembrance of ſome flight injuries he had done the 
father; to his mind, which he endeavoured, as much as 
poſſible, to obliterate ; but when one of the keepers (I 
ſhould fay lieutenants of the caſtle) repcated Heartfree's 
name among thoſe of the malefactors who were to ſuffer 
within a few days, the blood forſook his countenance, 


And, in a cold till ftream, moved heavily to his heart, 


ich had ſcarce ſtrength enough left: to return it 
through his veins. In ſhort, his body ſo viſibly demon- 
ſtrated the pangs of his mind, that, to eſcape obſerva- 
tion, he retired to his room, where he ſullenly gave vent 
to ſuch bitter agonies, that even the injured Heartfree, 
had not the apprehenſion of what his wife had ſuffered 
_ every avenue of compaſſion, would have pitied 

im. | . 
When his mind was thoroughly fatigued, and worn 


8ut with the horrors which the approaching fate of the 


poor 
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158 THE HISTORY OF JONATHAN WILD. 
poor wretch, who Jay under a ſentence which he had ini- 
quitouſly brought upon him, had ſuggeſted, ſleep pro- 
mited him relief; but this promiſe was, alas! delufive, 


This certain riend to the tired body is often the ſe- 


vereſt enemy to the oppreſſed mind. So at leaſt it proved 
to Wild, adding viſionary co real horrurs, and torment- 
ing his imagination with phantoms too dreadful to be 
deicribed. At length ſtarting from thele viſions, he no 
ſooner recovered his waking tevies, than he cried out, 
£ I may yet preveiit this cataſtrophe, It is not too late 


© to diſcover the Whole.“ He then pauſed a moment: 


But greatneſs inſtantly returning to his aſſiſtance, 


checked the baſe thought, as it firſt offered itlelt to his 


mind, He then rea!oned thus coolly with himſelf: 
< Shall I, like a child, or a woman, or one of thoſe mean 
« wretches, whom I have always deſpiſed; be frightened 
by dreams and viſionary phantoms, to ſully that ho- 
nour which I have fo difficulily acquired, and fo glo- 
riouſly maintained ! Shall I, ro redeem the worthlels 
life of this filly fellow, ſuffer my reputation to contract 
a ſtain, which the blood of millions cannot wipe away! 
Was it only that the few, the ſimple part of mankind, 
ſhould call me a rogue, perhaps I could ſubmit z but 
to be for ever contemptible to the PR1Gs, as a wretch 
who wanted ſpirit to execute my undertaking, can 
never be digeſted. What is the lite of a ſingle man? 


the honour of ONE GREAT Man? Nay, to omit 
that firſt claſs of greatneſs, the conquerors of man- 
kind, how often have numbers fallen by fictitious 
plots, only to ſatisfy the ſpleen, or perhaps exerciſe the 
ingenuity of a member of that ſecond order of great- 
nets the Miniſterial ! What have Icone then ? Why, 
I have ruined a family, and brought an innocent man to 
the gallows. I ought rather to weep with Alexander, 
that I have ruined no more, than to regret the little 
I have done.“ He at length, therefore, bravely re- 


ſolved to conſign over Heartfree to his fate, though it 


coſt him more ſtruggling than may eaſily be believed, 
| | _ utterly 


Have not whole armies and nations been ſacrificed to' 
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utterly to conquer his reluQance, and to baniſh away 
every degree of humanity from his mind, theſe little 


 tparks of which compoſ-d one of thoſe weakneſles, which 


we lamented in the opening of our hiſtory, 

But, in vindication of our hero, we mult beg leave to 
obſerve, that nature is ſeldom fo kind as thoſe writers 
who draw characters abſolutely perfect. ;She ſeldom 
creates any man ſo completely great, or completely low, 
but that ſome ſparks of humanity will glimmer in the 
former, and ſome ſparks of what the vulgar call evil, 
will dart forth in the latter; utterly to extinguidh 
which will give ſome pain and uneaſineſs to both; for, 
I apprehend, no mind was ever yet formed entirely free 
from blemiſh, unleſs peradventure that of a ſanctified 
hypocrite, whoſe praiſes ſome well-fed flatterer hath 
gratefully thought proper to ling forth, 


CHAP. V. 
Containing various matters. 


HE day was now come when poor Heartfree was to 
| ſuffer an ignominious death. Friendly had, in the 
ſtrongeſt manner, confirmed his aſſurance of fulfillin 
his promiſe, of becoming a father to one of his children, 
and a huſband to the other. This gave him inexpreſſi- 
ble comfort, and he had, the evening before, taken his 
laſt leave of the little wretches, with a. tenderneſs which 
drew a tear from one of the keepers, joined to a magna- 
nimity which would have plcaied a Stoic. When he 
was informed that the coach, which Friendly hai pro- 
vided for him, was ready, and that the reſt of the pri- 
ſoners were gone, he embraced that taithiul friend with 
great paſhon, and begged that he would leave him here; 
but the other defired leave to accompany him to his end; 
which at laſt he was forced to comply with. And now 
he was proceeding towards the coach, when he found 
his difficulties were not yet over; for now a friend ar- 
rived, of whom he was to take a harder and more tender 
leave 
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leave than he had yet gone through. This friend, rea. 
der, was no other than Mrs. Heartfree herſelf, who ran 
to meet him with a look all wild, ſtaring, and frantic, 
and, having reached his arms, fainted away in them 
without uttering a ſingle ſyllable. Heartfree was, with 
great difficulty, able to preferve his own ſenſes in ſuch 
a ſurpriſe at ſuch a ſeaſon.. And indeed our good-na- 
tured reader, will be rather inclined to wiſh this miſer- 
able couple had, by dying in cach other's arms, put a 
final period to their woes, than have ſurvived to taſte 
thoſe bitter moments which were t6 be their portion, and 
which the unhappy wife, ſoon recovering from the ſhort 
intermiſſion of being, now began to ſuffer. When ſhe 
became firſt miſtreſs of her voice, ſhe burſt forth into the 
following accents: O my huſband !—Is this the con- 
c dition in which I find you after our cruel (eparation ! 
Who hath done this! Cruel heaven? What is the oc- 


- caſion? I know thou canſt deſerve no ill. Tell me, 


ſomebody who can ſpeak, while I have my ſenſes left 
to underſtand, —what is the matter ?? At which 
words ſeveral laughed, and one anſwered, The mat- 


the firſt, nor won't be the laſt; The worſt of the mat- 

ter is, that if we are to ſtay all the morning here, I 
© ſhall looſe my dinner. Heart free, pauſing a moment, 
and recollecting himſelf, cryed out, I will bear all 
c with patience.” And then, addreſſing himſelf to the 
commanding officer, begged he might have only a few 
minutes by himſelf with his wife, whom he had not ſeen 
before, ſince his misfortunes. The great man an- 
ſwered, © He had compaſſion on him, and would do no 


* 
0 
s 
ster! Why no great matter.—The gentleman is not 
c 
c 


© more than he could anſwer; but he ſuppoſed he was 


c too much a gentleman not to know that ſomething was 
due for ſuch civility.“ On this hint, Friendly, who 
was himſelf half dead, pulled five guineas out of. his 
pocket; which the great man took, and ſaid, he would 
be ſo generous to give him ten minutes; on which one 
obſerved, that many a gentleman had bought ten mi- 
vuutss with a woman dearer, and many other facecious 
ET | remarks 
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remarks were made, unneceſſary to be here related. 
Heartfree was now {ſuffered to retire into a room with 
his wife, the commander informing him at his entrance,. 
that he muſt be expeditious, for that the reſt of the good 
company would be at the tree before him, and he ſup- 
poſed he was a gentleman of too much breeding to make 
them wait. | „„ 

This tender wretched couple were now retired for 
theſe few minutes, which the commander without care- 
fully meaſured with his watch; and Heartfree was muſ- 
tering all his reſolution to part with what his ſoul fo 
ardently doated on, and to conjure her to fupport his 


loſs for the ſake of her poor infants, and to comfort 


her with the promiſe of friendly on their account ; but 
all bis deſign was fruſtrated. Mrs. Heartirez could 
not ſupport the ſhock, but again tainted away and fo 
entirely loft every ſymptom of lite, that Heartiree called 
vehemently for aſſiſtance. Friendly ruſhed firſt into the 
room, and was ſoon followed by many others, and, what 
was remarkable, one who had unmoyed beheld the ten- 
der ſcene between theſe parting lovers, was touched to 
the quick by the pale looks of the woman, and ran up 
and down for water, drops, &c. with the utmoſt burry 
and confuſion, . The ten minutes were expired, which 
the commander now hinted ; and ſceing nothing offered 
for the renewal of the term (for indeed Friendly had 


unhappily emptied his pockets) he began to grow very 
importunate, and at laſt told Heartfree, He HD be 


aſhamed not ta act more lite a man. Heartfree begged 
his pardon, and faid, he would make him wait no longer. 
Then, with the deepeſt ſigh, cried, O my angel !” 
and embracing his wife with the utmoſt eagerneſs, kiſſed 
her pale lips with more fervency than ever bridegroom + 
did the bluſhing cheeks of his bride; he then cried, 
The Almighty bleſs thee, and, if it he his pleaſure, 
© reſtore thee to life; if not, I beſeech him we may 
« preſently meet again in a better world than this.“ He 
was breaking from her, wien perceiving her ſenſe re- 
turning, he could not forbear renewing his embrace, aud 

| P again 
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again preſſing her lips, which now recovered life and 
warmth ſo faſt, that he begged one ten minutes more to 
tell her what her ſwooning had prevented her hearing. 
The worthy commander, being perhaps a little touched 
at this tender ſcene, took Friendly aſide, and aſked him 
what he would give, if he would ſuffer his friend to re- 
main half an hour ? Friendly anſwered, any thing ; 
that he had no more money in his pocket, but he would 
certainly pay him that afternoon... Well then, I'll be 
moderate, ſaid he,— Twenty guineas. Friendly 
anſwered, It is a bargain. The commander, having 
exacted a firm promiſe, cry'd,— Then I don't care if 
they ſtay a whole hour together; for wllat fignifies 
hiding good news! The gentleman is repriev- 
ed—— ; of which he had juſt before received notice in 
a whiſper. It would be very impertinent to offer at a 
_ deſcription of the joy this occaſioned to the two friends, 
or to Mrs. Heartfree, who was now again recovered. 
A ſurgeon who was happily preſent, was employed to 
bleed them all. After which the commander, who had 
his promiſe of the money again confirmed to him, 
wiſhed Heartſreefoy, and, ſhaking him very friendly by 
the hands, cleared the room of all the company, and left 
the three friends together. . | 


CHAP. VI. 


In <vhich the foregoing happy incident is accounted for. 


BUT here, though I am convinced my good-natured 

reader maFalmoſt want the ſurgeon's aſſiſtance alſo, 
and that there is no paſſage in this whole ſtory, which 
can afford him equa] delight; yet leſt our reprieve 
ſhould ſeem to reſemble that in the Beggars Opera, I 
ſhall endeavour to ſhew him, that this incident, which 
is undoubtcdly true, is at leaſt as natural as delightful ; 
for, we afſure him, we weuld rather have ſuffered balt 
mankind to be hanged, than have ſaved one contrary to 
the ſtricteſt rules of writing and probability. * 
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Be it known then (a circumſtance which [I think highly 
credible) that the great Fireblood had been, a few days 
before, taken in the fact of a robbery, and carried be- 
fore the ſame juſtice of peace, who had, on his evidence, 
committed Heartfree to priſon. This magiſtrate, who 
did indeed no ſmall honour to the commiſhon he bore, 
duly conſidered 'the weighty charge committed to. him, 
by which he was entruſted with deciſions affecting the 
lives, liberties, and properties of his countrymen ; he 
therefore examined always with the utmoſt diligence and 
caution into every minute circumſtance. And, as he 
had a good deal balanced, even when he committed 
Heartfree, on the excellent character given him by 
Friendly and the maid ; and, as he was much ftaggered 
on finding that of the two perſons, on whole evidence 
alone Heart free had been committed, and had been ſince 
convicted, one was in Newgate tor a felony, and the other 
was now brought before him for a robbery, he thought 
proper to put the matter very home to Fireblood at this 
time. The young Achates was taken, as we have (aid, 
in the fact; ſo that denial, he ſaw, was in vain. Ie, 
therefore, honeſtly confeſſed what he muſt be 
proved; and defired, on the merit of the diſcoveries he 
made, to be admitted as an evidence againit his accom- 
plices. This afforded the happieſt opportunity to the 
juſtice, to ſatisfy his conſcience in relation to Heartfree. 
He told Fireblood, that, if he expected the favour he fo- 
licited, it muſt be on condition, that he revealed the 
whole truth to him concerning the evidence which he had 
lately given againſt a bankrupt, and which ſome circum- 
ſtances had induced a ſuſpicion of ; that he might de- 
pend on it, the truth would be diſcovered by other 
means, and gave ſome oblique hints (a deceit entirely 
juſtifiable) that Wild himſelf had offered ſuch a diſco- 
very. The very mention of Wild's name immediately 
alarmed Fireblood, who did not in the leaſt doubt the 
readineſs of that GREAT MAN to hang any of the gang, 
when his own intereſt ſeemed to require it. He there- 
fore heſitated not a moment; but having obtained a 

5 EA promiſe 
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promiſe from the juſtice, that he ſhould he accepted as an 
evidence, he diſcovered the whole falſchood, and declared 
that he had beeninduced by Wild to depoſeas he had done, 

The juſtice having thus luckily and timely diſcovered 
this ſcene of villainy, alias greatneſs, loſt not a moment 


in uſing his utmoſt endeavours to get the caſe of the un- 
happy convict repreſented to the ſovereign; who im- 


mediately granted him that gracious reprieve, which 
cauſed ſuch happineſs to the perſons concerned; and 
which, we hope, we have now accounted for to the 
ſatisfaction of the reader. 75 


The goodmagiſtrate having obtained this reprieve for 
Heartfree, thought it incumbent on him to viſit him in- 


the priſon, and to found, it poſſible, the depth of this 
affair, that, if he ſhould appear as innocent as he now 
began to conceive him, he might ule all imaginable 
methods to obtain his pardon and enlargement. 

The next day therefore atter that when the miſerable 


ſcene above deſcribed had paſſed, he went to Newgate, 


where he found thoſe three perſons, namely Hearttree, 
his wife, and Friendly, fitting together. The juſtice 
informed the priſoner of the coniefſion of Fireblood, 
with the ſteps which he had taken upon it. The reader 
will eaſily conceive the many outward thanks as well as 
inward gratitude which he received trom all three 


but thoſe were of very little conſequence to him, com- 


pared with the ſecret ſatisfaction he felt in his mind, 
from reflecting on the preſervation of innocence, as he 
| ſoon after very clearly perceived was the caſe. 

When he entered the room, Mrs. Heartfree was ſpeak- 
ing with ſome earneſtneſs: As he perceived, therefore, he 
had interrupted her, he begged ſhe would continue her 
diicourſe, which, it he prevented by his preſence, he de- 
fired to depart ; but Heartfree would not ſuffer it. He 
ſaid, ſhe had been relating ſome - adventures, which per- 


haps might entertain him to hear, and which ſhe the ra- 


ther deſired he would hear, as they might ſerve to illuſtrate 
the foundation on which this falſehood had been built, 
which had brought on her huſband all his misfortunes. 


at 


The juſtice very gladly conſented, and Mrs. Heartiree, 
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at her huſband's deſire, began the relation from the firſt 


renewal of Wild's acquaintance with him; but, though _ 


this recapitulation was neceſſary for the information of 
our good magiſtrate, as it would be uſeleſs, and perhaps 
tedious, to the reader, we ſhall only repeat that part of 


her ſtory to which he is only a ſtranger, beginning with 


what happened to her after Wild had been turned adrift 
in the boat, by the captain of the French privater. 


CHAP. VII. 
Mrs. Heartfree relates ber adventures. 


RS. Heartfree proceeded thus: The vengeance 
£ which the French captain exacted. on that villaia 
(our hero) perſuaded me, that I was fallen into the 
hands of a man of honour and juſtice; nor, indeed, 


was it poſſible for any perſon to be treated with more 


© reſpe& and civility than I now was; but if this cou 


© not mitigate my forrows, when I reflected on the con- 


dition in which I had beed betrayed to leave all that 
was dear to me, much leſs could it produce ſuch an 
effect, when I diſcovered, as I ſoon did, that I owed 
it chiefly to a paſſion, which threatened ine with great 
uneaſineſs, as it quickly appeared to be very violent, 
and as I was abſolutely in the power of the perſon who 
poſſeſſed it, or was rather poſſeſſed by it. I muſt how- 
ever do him the juſtice to ſay, my fears carried my ſuſ- 
picions farther than I afterwards found I had any rea- 
{on to carry them: He did BY very ſoon acquaint 
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me with his paſſion, and uſed aQhole gentle methods, 
which frequently ſucceed with or ſex, to prevail with 
me to gratify it: but never once threatened, nor had 
the leaſt recourſe to force. He did not even once in- 
ſinuate to me, that I was totally in his power, which I 
myſelf ſufficiently ſaw, and whence I drew tlie moſt 
dreadful apprehenſions, well knowing, that as there 
are ſome diſpoſitions ſo brutal, that cruelty adds a zeſt 


and ſavour to their pleaſures ; ſo there are others whoſe 
"ER « gentler 
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gentler inclinations are better gratified, when they 
win us by ſofter methods to comply with their deſires; 
yet that even theſe may be often compelled by an un- 
ruly paſſion to have recourſe at laſt to the means of 
violence, when they deſpair of ſucceſs from perſuaſion; 
but I was happily the captive of a better man, My 
conqueror was one of thoſe over whom vice hath a limit- 
ed juriſdiction, and tho? he was too eaſily prevailed on 
to fin, he was proof againſt any temptation to villany. 

© We had been two days almoſt totally becalmed, 
when a briſk gale riſing, as we were in fight of Dun- 
kirk, we ſaw.a veſſel making full fail towards us. 
The captain of the privateer was ſo ſtrong, that he ap- 
prehended no danger but from a man of war, which 
the ſailors diſcerned this not to be. He therefore (truck 
his colours, and furled his ſails as much as poſſible, 


in order to lie by and expect her, hoping ſhe might be 


a prize. (Here Heartfree ſmiling, his wife ſtopp'd 
and enquired the cauſe. He told her, it was from her 
uſing the ſea terms fo aptly. She laughed, and anſwered, 


he would wonder leſs at this, when he heard the long 
time ſhe had been on board: And then proceeded) 


c 
c 


This veſſel now came along ſide of us, and hailed us, 
having perceived that, on. which we were aboard, to 


© be of her own country: they begged us not to put 
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into Dunkirk, but to accompany them in their purſuit 


of a large Engliſh merchantman, whom we ſhould eaſi- 
ly overtake, and both together as eaſily conquer. Our 
captain immediately conſented to this propoſition, and 
ordered all his fail to be crowded. This was moſt 
unwelcome news to me; however, he comforted me 
all he could, by aſſuring me, I had nothing to tear, 
that he would be ſo far from offering the leaſt rudeneſs 
to me himſelf, that he would at the hazard of his lite, 
protect me from it. This afſurance gave me all the 
conſolation, which my pretent circumiſtances and the 
dreadful apprehenſions I had on your dear account 
would admit.“ (At which words the tendereſt glances 
paſſed on both ſides between the huſband and . 
| | © We 
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We failed near twelve hours, when we came in ſight 
« of the ſhip we were in purſuit of, and which we ſhould 
probably have ſoon come up with, had not a very 


thick miſt raviſhed her from our eyes. This miſt con- 


« tinued ſeveral hours, and when it cleared up, we dif. 
© covered our companion at a great diſtance from us; 
© but what gave us (I mean the captain and his crew) 
© the greateſt uneaſineſs, was the ſight of a very large 
© ſhip within a mile of us, which preſently ſaluted us 
with a gun, and now appeared tc be a third rate Eng- 
© liſh man of war. Our captain declared the impaſſibi- 
© lity of either fighting or eicaping, and accordingly 
© ſtruck, without waiting for the broadſide which was 


preparing for us, and which perhaps would have pre- 


© vented. me from the happineſs I now enjoy.* This 
occaſioned Heartfree to change colour, his wife there- 
fore patſs'd haſtily to circumſtances of a more ſmiling 
complexion. | 

I greatly rejoiced at this event, as I thought it 
© would not only reſtore me to the ſafe poſſeſſion of my 
© jewels, but to what I value beyon all the treaſure in 
the univerſe. My expectation, however, of both theſe 
was ſomewhat croſt for the preſent; As to the former, 
I was told, they ſhould be carefully preſerved; but 
that I muſt prove my right to them before I could ex- 
pet their reſtoration z which, if I miſtake not, the 
captain did not very eagerly deſire I ſhould be able to 
accompliſh: And as to the latter, I was acquainted, 
that I ſhould be put on board the firſt ſhip, which they 
met on her way to England; but that they were pro- 
ceeding to the Weſt Indics. | 
I had not been long on board the man ef war, be- 
* fore I diſcovered juſt reaſon rather to lament than to 
© rejoice at the exchange of my captivity ; (tor ſuch I 
concluded my preſent ſituation to be.) I had now 
another lover in the captain of this Engliſhman, and 
0 
. 
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much rougher and leſs gallant than the Frenchman had 


been. He uſed me with ſcarce common civility, as in- 


deed he ſhewed very little to any other perſon, — 
' © his 


Wu 
© en nan 
> 2 * * 1 


© his officers l;+4 better than a man of no great good. 
breeding would exert to his meaneſt ſervant, and that in 
too on ſome very irritating provocation. As for me, he if 
addreſſed me with the inſolence of a baſha to a Circal. h 
ſian ſlave; he talked to me with the looſe licence in t] 
which the moſt profligate libertines converſe with har- 
lots, and which women abandoned only in a moderate 
degree, deteſt and abhor. He often kiſſed me with 
very rude familiarity, and one day attempted further 
brutality, when a gentleman on board, and who was 
in my ſituation, that is, had been taken by a privateer 
and was retaken, reſcued me from his hands; for 
which the captain confined him, tho* he was not under 
his command, two days in irons; when he was releaſed 
(for I was not ſuffered to viſit him in his confinement) 
I went to him and thanked him with the utmoſt ac- 
knowledgment, for what he had done and ſuffered on 
my account. The gentleman behaved to me in the 
handſomeſt manner on this occaſion; told me, he was 
aſhamed of the high ſenſe I ſeemed to entertain of to 
ſmall an obligation, of an action to which his duty as 
a chriſtian, and his honour as a man, obliged him. From 
this time I lived in great familiarity with this man, 
whom I regarded as my protector, which he profeſſed 
himſelf ready to be on all occaſions, expreſſing 
the utmoſt abhorrence of the captain's brutality, 
eſpecially that ſhewn towards me, and the tenderneſs 
of a parent for the preſervation of my virtue, for which 
I was not myſelf more ſolicitous than he appeared. 
He was, indeed the only man I had hitherto met, fince 
my unhappy departure, who did not endeavour by all 
his looks, words, and actions, to aſſure me, he had a 
liking to my unfortunate perſon. The reſt ſeeming 
defirous of ſacrificing” the little beauty they compli- 
mented, to their deſires, without the leaft conſideration 
of the ruin, which I earneſtly repreſented to them, they 
were attempting to bring on me and on my future re- 
ole. | | 
e I now paſſed ſeveral days pretty free from the cap- 
| 7 | = © tain's 
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tain's moleſtation, till one fatal night: Here perceiv- 


ing Heartfree grew pale, ſhe comforted him by an aſ- 
ſurance, that heaven had preſerved her chaſtity, and again 
had reſtored her unſullied to his arms. She continued 
thus: © Perhaps, I gave it a wrong epithet in the word” 
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fatal: but a wretched night, I am ſure I may call it, 
for no woman, who came off victorious, was, I believe, 
ever in greater danger. One night, I ſay, having 
drank his ſpirits high with punch, in company with 


the purſer, who was the only man in the ſhip he ad- 


mitted to his table, the captain ſent for me into his 
cabbin ; whither, though unwilling, I was obliged to 
go. We were no fooner alone together, than he ſeized 
me by the hand, and after affronting my ears with 
diſcourſe which I am unable to repeat, he ſwore a great 
oath, that his paſſion was to be dallied with no longer, 
that I muſt not expect to treat him in the manner, to 
which a ſet of blockhead landmen ſubmitted. None 
of your coquet airs, therefore with me, madam, ſaid 
he, for I am reſolved to have you this night. No ſtrug- 
ling nor ſquawling, for both will be impertinent. 
The firſt man who offers to come in here, I will have 
his ſkin flea'd off at the gangway. He then at- 
tempted to pull me violently towards his bed. I threw 
myſelf on my knees, and with tears and entreatics 
beſought his compaſſion ; but this was, I found, to no 
purpoſe: I then had recourſe to threats, and endea- 
voured to frighten him with the conſequence; but 
neither had this, though it ſeemed to ſtagger him 
more than the other method, ſufficient force to deliver 
me. At laſt, a ftratagem came into my head, of 
which my perceiving him reel, gave me the firſt hint; 
I entreated a moment's reprieve only, when, collecting 
all the ſpirits I could muſter, I put on a conſtrained 
air of gaiety, and told him with an affected laugh, he 
was the rougheſt lover I had ever met with, and that I 
believed I was the firlt woman he had ever paid his 
addrefles to. Addreſſes, ſaid he, A- your dreſſes, 
{ want to undreſs you. I then begged him "ow = 
| 5 «© drip] 
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© drink ſome punch together; for that I loved a can as 
© well as himſelf, and never would grant the favour to 
© any man till I had drank a hearty glaſs with him. 
O! ſaid he, if that be all, you ſhall have punch 
enough to drown yourſelf in. At which words he 
rung the bell, and ordered in a gallon of that liquor, 
TI was in the mean time obliged to ſuffer his nauſeous 
kiſſes, and ſome rudeneſſes which I had great diff. 
culty to reſtrain within moderate bounds. When the 
punch came in, he.took up the bowl and drank my 
health oſtentatiouſly, in ſuch a quantity, that it conſi- 
derably advanced my ſcheme, I followed him with 
. bumpers, as faſt as poſſible, and was myſelf obliged 
to drink ſo much, that at another time it would have 
ſtaggered my own reaſon, but at preſent it did not 
affet me. At length, perceiving him very far gone, 
{ watched an opportunity, and ran out of the cabbin, 
reſolving to ſeek protection of the ſea, if I couid find 
no other: but heaven was now graciouſly pleaſed to 
relicve me; for in his attempt to purſue me, he reeled 
backwards, and falling down the cabbin ſtairs, he 
diſlocated his ſhoulder, and ' ſo bruiſed himſelf, that I 
was not only preſerved that night from any danger of 
my intended rayiſher ; but the accident threw him into 
a fever, which] endangered his life, and whether he 
ever recovered or no, I am not certain ; for, during 
his delirious fits, the eldeſt lieutenant commanded the 
ſhip. This was a virtuous and a brave fellow, who 
had been twenty-five years in that poſt, without being 
able to obtain a ſhip, and had ſeen ſeveral boys, the 
baſtards of noblemen, put aver his head. One day, 
while the ſhip remained under his command, an Eng- 
liſh veſſel bound to Cork, paſſed by; myſelf and my 
friend, who had formerly lain two days in irons on 
my account, went on board this ſhip, with the leave of 
the good lieutenant, who made us ſuch preſents as he 
was able of proviſions, and congratulating me on my 
delivery from a danger to which none of the ſhip's 
crew had been ſtrangers, he kindiy wiſhed us both a 
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CHAP. VIII. 


In which Mrs. Heartfree continues the relation of her 
adventures. 


CY ww — 


e THE firſt evening after we were abroad this veſſel, 
« * which was a brigantine, we being then at no very 
very great diſtance from the Madeiras, the moſt vio- 
« lent ſtorm aroſe from the north-weſt, in which we 
« preſently loſt both our maſts 3 and indeed death now 
5 preſented itſelf as, inevitable to us I need not tell 
my Tommy what were then my thoughts. Our dan- 
ger was ſo great, that the captain of the ſhip, a pro- 
« teſt atheiſt, betook himſelf to prayers, and the whole 
© crew, abandoning themſelves for loſt, fell with the 
* utmoſt eagerneſs to the emptying a caſk of brandy, 
© not one drop of which, they ſwore, ſhould be pol- 
© luted with ſalt water. I obſerved here, my old friend 
* diſplayed leſs courage than I expected from him. He 
ſeemed entirely ſwallowed up in deſpair. But, hea- 
© yen be praiſed! we were all at laſt preſerved. The 
« ſtorm, after above eleven hours continnance, began to 
© abate, and by degrees entirely ceaſed ; but left us ſtill 
rolling at the mercy of the waves, which carried us 
at their own plaflure to the ſouth-eaſt, a vaſt number 
8 of leagues. Our crew were all dead drunk with the 
* brandy which they had taken ſuch care to preſerve 
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0 from the ſea; but, indeed, had they been awake, their 
S labour would have been of very little ſervice, as we 
r © had Joſt all our rigging ; our brigantine being re- 
, © duced to a naked hulk only. In this condition we 


| «* floated about thirty hours, till in the midſt of a very 
dark night we ſpied a light which ſeeming to approach 
© us, grew fo large, that our ſailors concluded it to 
© be the lanthorn of a man of war; but when we 
were cheering ourſelves with the hopes of our deli-. 
/ © verance from this wretched ſituation, on a ſudden, to 
our great concern, the light entirely 2 _ 
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left us in a deſpair, encreaſed by the remembrance 
of thoſe pleaſing imaginations with which we had ey. 
tertained our minds during its appearance. The ref 
of the night we paſſed in melancholy conjectures on k 
the light which had deſerted us, which the major part 
of the ſailors concluded to be a meteor. In this dif. 
treſs we had one comfort, which was a plentiful ſtore 
of proviſion; this ſo ſupported the ſpirits of the 
failors, that they declared, had they but a ſufficient 
quantity of brandy, they cared not whether-they ſaw 
land for a month to come : but indeed, we were much 
nearer it than we imagined, as we perceived at break 
of day; one of the moſt knowing of the crew de- 
clared we were near the continent of Africa; but when 
we were within three leagues of it, a ſecond violent 
ſtorm aroſe from the north, fo that we again gave over 
all hopes of tafety. This ſtorm was not quite ſo out- 
rageous as the former, but of much longer continuence, 
for it laſted near three days; and drove us an immenſe 
number of leagnes to the ſouth. We were within a 
league of the ſhore, expecting every moment our ſhip 
to be daſhed to pieces, when the tempeſt ceaſed all on 
ſudden; but the waves ſtill continued to roll like 
mountains, and before the ſea recovered its calm mo- 
tion, our ſhip was thrown ſo near the land, that the 
captain ordered out his boat, declaring he had ſcarce 
any hopes of ſaving her; and indeed we had not quit- 
ted her many minutes, before we ſaw the juſtice of his 
apprehenſions ; for ſhe ſtruck againſt a rock, and im- 
mediately funk. The behaviour of the ſailors on this 
occaſion very much affected me, they beheld thÞtr ſhip 
periſh with the tenderneſs of a lover or a parent, they 
ſpoke of her as the fondeſt huſband would of his wile ; 
and many of them, who ſeemed to have no tears in 
their compoſition, ſhed them plentifully at her ſinking.” 
The captain himſelf cried out, Gp thy away charming 
Molly, the ſea never devoured a lowlier morſel. If have 
« fifty veſſels, I ſhall never love another like thee. Poor 
fut! I ſhall remember thee to my dying ty the 
| | © boat 
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THE HISTORY OF JONATHAN WILD. 7 
a hoat now conveyed us all fate to ſhore, where we landed 
with very little difficulty. It was now about noon, and 
the rays of the ſun, which deſcended almoſt perpendi- 
cular on our heads, were extremely hot and trouble- 
ſome. However, we travelled through this extreme 
heat about five miles over a plain, This brought us 
to a vaſt wood, which extended itſelf as far as we could 
ſee both to the right and left, and ſeemed to me to put 
an entire end to cur progreſs. Here we decreed to 
reſt and dine on the proviſion which we had ꝓrought 
from the ſhip, of which we had ſufficient for very few 
meals; our boat being fo overloaded with people, that 
we had very little room for luggage of any kind. Our 
repaſt was falt pork broiled, Which the keenneſs of 
hunger made fo delicious to my companions, that they "i 
fed very heartily upon it. AS for myſelf, the fatigue . 
of my body, and the vexaticon of my mind, had fo | 
thoroughly weakened me, that I was almoſt entirely 
deprived of appetite ; and the utmoſt dexterity of the 
moſt accompliſhed French cook would have been in- 
effectual, had he endeavoured to tempt me with deli- 
cacies. I thought myſelf very little a gainer by my 
late eſcape from the tempelt, by which I ſeemed only 
to have exchanged the element in which I was preſent- 
ly to die. When our company had ſufficiently, and 
indeed very plentituily, feaſted themſelves, they reſolv- 
ed to enter the wood, and endeavour to paſs it, in ex- 
peRation of finding ſome inhabitants, at leaſt ſome pro- 
viſion, We proceeded therefore in the following order: 
one man in the front with a hatchet to clear our way, '$ 
and two others followed him with guns to protect the R 
reſt from wild beaſts; then walked the reſt of our com- | 
pany, and laſt of all the captain himſelf, being armed KY 
likewiſe, with a gun to defend us from any attack be- Hil 
hind, in the rear, I think, you call it. And thus our 4 
whole company, being fourteen in number, travelled on 1 
till night overtook us, without ſeeing any thing unleſs (i 
a few birds, and ome very inſignificant animals. We 1 
reſted all night under the cover of ſome trees, and in- 
| | _ deed 
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deed we very little wanted ſhelter at that ſeaſon, the 
heat of the day being the only inclemency we had to 
combat with in this climate. I cannot help telling 
you, my old friend lay ſtill neareſt to me on the ground, 
and declared he would be my protector ſhould any of 
the ſailors offer rudeneſs; but I can acquit them of any 
ſuch attempt; nor was I ever affronted by any one, 
more than with a coarſe expreſſion,” proceeding rather 
from the roughneſs and ignorance of their education, - 


than from any abandoned principle, or want of huma- 


nity. 8 ; 
We had now proceeded very little way on our next 
day*s march, when one of the ſailors having ſkipt nimbly 
up a hill, with the aſſiſtance ofa ſpeaking trumpet inform. 
ed us, that he ſaw a town a very little way off. This 
news ſo comforted me, and gave me ſuch ſtrength, as 
well as ſpirits, that, with the help of my old friend, and 
another, who ſuffered me to lean on them, I, with much 
difficulty, attained the ſummit ; but was fo abſolutely 
overcome in climbing it, that I had no longer ſuffici- 
ent ſtrength to ſupport my tottering limbs, and was 
obliged to lay myſelf again on the ground; nor could 
they prevail on me to undertake deſcending through a 
very thick wood into a plain, at the end of which in- 
deed appeared ſome houſes, or rather huts; but at a 
much greater diſtance than the ſailor had aſſured us. 
The little way, as he had called it, ſeeming to me full 
twenty miles, nor was it, I believe, much leſs,” 


CHAP. IX. 
© - Containing incidents very ſurpriſing. 


THE captain declared, he would, without delay 

proceed to the town before him; in which reſolu- 
tion he was ſeconded by all the crew; but when I 
could not be perſuaded, nor was J able to travel any 
farther before I had reſted myſelf, my old friend pro- 


teſted he would not»vleave me, but would ftay , 
| | . „ hin 
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© hind as my guard; and, when I had refreſhed myſelf 
with a little repoſe, he would attend me to the town, 
* which the captain promiſed he would not leave, before 
© he had ſeen us. 
They were no ſooner departed than (having firſt 
thanked my protector for his care of me) I reſigned 
myſelf to ſleep, which immediately cloſed my eyelids, 
and would probably have detained me very long in his 
gentle dominion, had I not been awaked with a ſqueeze 
by the hand by my guard; which I at firſt thought 
intended to alarm me with the danger of ſome wild 
beaſt ; but I ſoon perceived it aroſe from a ſofter 
motive, and that a gentle ſwain was the only wild 
beaſt I had to apprehend. He began now to diſcloſe 
his paſſion in the ſtrongeſt manner imaginable, indeed 
with a warmth rather beyond that of both my former 
lovers; but as yet without any attempt of abſolute 
force. On my fide remonſtrances were made in more 
bitter exclamations and revilings than I had uſed to 
any, that villain Wild excepted. I told him, he was 
the baſeſt and moſt treacherous wretch alive; that his 
having cloaked his iniquitous deſigns under the ap- 
pearance of virtue and friendſhip, added an ineffable 
degree of horror to them ; that I deteſted him of all 
mankind the moſt, and, could I be brought to yield to 
' proſtitution, he ſhould be the laſt to enjoy the ruins of 
my honour. He ſuffered himſelf not to be provoked 
by this language, but only changed his method of ſo- 
licitation from flattery to bribery. He unript the 
lining of his waiſtcoat, and pulled forth ſeveral jewels; 
theſe, he ſaid, he had preſerved from infinite danger to 
the happieſt purpoſe, if I could be won by them. I 
rejected them often with the utmoſt indignation, till at 
« laſt, caſting my eye, rather by accident than deſign, 
© on a diamond necklace, a thought, like lightning, 
© ſhot through my mind, and, in an inſtant, I remem- 
_ © hered, that this was the very necklace you had fold the 
© curſed Count, the cauſe of all our misfortunes. The 
© confuſion of ideas, into which this ſurprize hurried 
i. Q 2 x 6 me, 
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© me prevented my reflecting on the villain who then. 
© ſtood before me; but the firſt recollection preſently told 
© me, it could be no other than the Count himſelt, the 
© wicked too] of Wild's barbarity. Good heavens ! 
© what was then my condition! How ſhall I deſcribe the 
© tumult of paſſions which then laboured in my breaft ! 
© However, as I was happily unknown to him, the leaſt 
© Tuſpicion on his fide was altogether impoſſible. He 
imputed, therefore, the eagerneſs with which I gazed 
on the jewels, to a very. wrong cauſe, and endeavoured 
to put as much additional ſoftneſs into his countenance 
as he was able. My fears were a little quieted, and I 
was reſol ved to be very liberal of promiſes, and hoped 
ſo thoroughly to perſuade him of my venality, that he 
might, without any doubt, be drawn in to wait the 
captain and crew's return, who would, I was very 
certain, not only preſerve me from his violence, but 
ſecure the reſtoration of what you had been ſo cruelly 
robbed of. But, alas l I was miſtaken,” Mrs. Heart- 
free again perceiving ſymptoms of the umoſt diſquie- 
tude in her huſband's countenance, cried out: My 
dear, don't you apprehend any harm.—But, to deliver 
© you as ſoon as poſſible from your anxiety.— When he 
perceived I declined the warmth of his addreſſes, he 
© begged me to conſider z he changed at once his voice 
© and features, and, in a very different tone from what 
© he had hitherto affected, he ſwore I ſhould not deceive 
© him as I had the captain; that fortune had kindly 
5 thrown an opportunity in his way, which he was re- 
ſolved not fooliſhly to loſe; and concluded with a vio- 
lent oath, that he was determined to enjoy me that 
moment; and, therefore, I knew the conſequence of 
reſiſtance. He then caught me in his arms, and began 
ſuch rude attempts, that I ſcreamed out with all the 
force I could, though I had ſo little hopes of being 
reſcued, «when there ſuddenly ruſhed” forth from a 
thicket, a creature, which, at his firſt appearance, and 
in the hurry of ſpirits I then was, I did not take for a 
man; but indeed had he been the fierceſt of wild 
© beaſts, 
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beaſts, T ſhould have rejoiced at his devouring us 
both: I ſcarce perceived he had a muſket in his 
hand, before he ſtruck my raviſher ſuch a blow with it, 
that he felled him at my feet. He then advanced with 
a gentle air towards me, and told me in French, he 
was extremely glad he had been luckily preſent to my 
aſſiſtance. e was naked, except his middle and his 
feet, if I can call a body ſo, which was covered with 
hair almoſt equal to any beaſt whatever. Indeed, his 
appearance was ſo horrid in my eyes, that the 
friendſhip he had ſhewn me, as well as his courteous 
behaviour, could not entirely remove the dread I 
had conceived from his figure. I believe he ſaw this 
very viſibly ; for he begged me not to be frightened, 
ſince, whatever accident had brought me thither, I 
ſhould have reaſon 'to thank heaven for meeting him, 
at whoſe hands I might afſure myſelf of the utmoſt 
civility and protection. In the midſt of all this con- 
ſternation, I had ſpirits enough to take up the caſket 
of jewels, which the villain, in falling, had dropt 
out of his hands, and conveyed it. into my pocket. 
My . deliverer telling me, that I ſeemed extremely 
weak and faint, defired me to refreſh myſelf at his 
little hut, which, he ſaid, was hard by. If his de- 
meanour had been Jeſs kind and obliging, my deſ- 
perate ſituation muſt have lent me confidence ; for ſure 
the alternative could not be doubtful, whether I 
ſhould rather truſt this man, who, notwithſtanding 
his ſavage outſide, exprefſed ſo much devotion to 
ſerve me, which at leaſt I was not certain of the 


falſehood of, or ſhould abide with one whom I ſo per- 


fectly well knew to be an accompliſhed villain. I, 
therefore, committed myſelf to his guidance, though 
with tears in my eyes, and begged him to have com- 


paſſion on my innocence, which was abſolutely in 


his power. He faid, the treatment he had been wit- 

neſs of, which, he ſuppoſed, was from one, who had 

broken his truſt towards me, ſufficiently juſtified my 

ſuſpicion 3 but begged me to dry my eyes, — 
; | | C. wou 
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would ſoon convince me, that I was with a man of 
different ſentiments. The kind accents which accom- 
panied theſe words, gave me ſome comfort, which was 
aſſiſted by the repoſſeſſion of our jewels by an accident 
ſo ſtrongly ſavouring of the diſpoſition of providence in 


my favour. 8 

We left the villain weltering in his blood, though 
beginning to recover a little motion, and walked toge- 
ther to his hut, or rather cave; for it was under 
ground, on the ſide of a hill; the ſituation was very 
pleaſant, and, from its mouth, we overlooked a large 
plain, and the town I had before ſeen. As ſoon as I 
entered it, he defired me to fit down on a bench of 
earth, which ſerved him for chairs, and then laid be. 
fore me ſome fruits, the wild product of that country, 
one or two of which had an excellent flavour. He 


| likewiſe produced ſome baked fleſh, a little reſembling 


that of veniſon. He then brought forth a bottle of 
brandy, which, he ſaid, had remained with him ever 
ſince his ſettling there, now above thirty years; dur- 
ing all which time he had never opened it, his only 
liquor being water; that he had reſerved this bottle 
as a cordial in ſickneſs: but, he thanked heaven, he 
had never yet had occaſion for it. He then acquainted 
me, that he was a hermit, that he had been ee 


caſt away on that coaſt, with his wife, whom he dearly 


loved, but could not preſerve from periſhing ; on 
which account he had reſolved never to return to 
France, which was his native country, but to devote 
himſelf to prayer, and a holy life, placing all his hopes 


in the bleſſed expectation of meeting that dear woman 


again in heaven, where, he was convinced, ſhe was 
now a faint, and an interceder for him. He ſaid, he 
had exchanged a watch with the king of that coun- 


try, whom he. deſcribed to be a very juſt and good 


man, for a gun, ſome powder, ſhot, and ball; with 
which he ſometimes provided himſelf food, but more 
generally uſed it in defending himſelf againſt wild 
beaſts ; ſo that his diet was chiefly of the wh, * | 
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kind, He told me many more circumſtances, which F 
may relate to you hereafter : but to be as conciſe 
as poſſible at preient, he at length greatly com- 
forted me, by promiſing to conduct me to a ſea- 
port, where I might have an opportunity to meet 
with ſome veſſels trafficking for ſlaves ; and whence I 
might once more commit myſelf to that element, 
which, though I had already ſuffered ſo much on it, 
I muſt again truſt, to put me in poſſeſſion of all I 
loved. ? . 

The character he gave me of the inhabitants of the 
town we ſaw below us, and of their king, made me 
deſirous of being conducted thither; eſpecially as I 
very much wiſhed to ſee the captain and ſailors, who 
had behaved very kin ly to me, and with whom, not- 
withſtanding all the civil behaviour of the hermit, I 
was rather eaſier in my mind, than alone with this 
lingle man; but he difſuaded me greatly from at- 
tempting ſuch a walk, till T had recruited my ſpirits 


with reſt, deſiring me to repoſe myſelf on his couch 


or bank, ſaying, that he himſelf would retire without 

the cave, where he would remain as my guard, I ac- 
cepted this kind propoſal ; but it was long before I 
could procure any ſlumber : however, at length, 
wearineſs prevailed over my fears, and I enjoyed ſe- 


veral hours ſleep. When I awaked, I found my 


faithful centinel on his poſt, and ready at my ſum- 
mons. This behaviour infuſed ſome confidence into 


me; and I now repeated my requeſt, that he would 
go with me to the town below; but he anſwered, It 


would be better adviſed to take ſome repaſt before I 


undertook the journey, which I ſhould find much 


longer than it appeared. I conſented, and he ſet 
forth a greater variety of fruits than before, of which 
I ate very plentifully: my collation being ended, I 
renewed the mention of my walk; but he ſtill perſiſted 
in diſſuading me, telling me, that I was not yet ſtrong 
enough ; that I could repoſe myſelf no where with 


greater ſafety, than in his cave; and that, for his mw 
6 ne 
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c he could have no greater happineſs than that of at- 


ſhould envy any other, more than all the gifts of for- 
tune. You may imagine, I began now to entertain 
ſuſpicions ; but he preſently removed all doubt, by 


warmeſt paſſion for me. I ſhould have now ſunk with 
deſpair, had he not accompanied theſe profeſſions with 
the moſt vehement proteſtations, that he would never 
offer me any other force but that of entreaty, and that 


ſion of a tear of ſorrow to theſe bright eyes, which, he 


a KS ha a A aA 6A 6A a a K aA && _ 6 


he could enjoy, or indeed ſuffer life.” She was repeat- 
ing many more compliments he made her, when a horrid 
uproar, which alarmed the whole gate, put a ſtop to her 
narration at preſent. It is impoſſible for me to give 
the reader a better idea of the noiſe which now aroſe, 
than by deſiring him to imagine I had the hundred 
tongues the poet once wiſhed for, and was vociferat- 
ing from them all at once, by hollowing, ſcolding, 
crying, ſwearing, bellowing, and, in ſhort, by every 
different articulation which 1s within the ſcope of the 
human organ, | | 


CHAP. X. 
A horrible uproar in the gate. 


ceive of this uproar, he will think the occaſion more 
than adequate to it, when he is informed, that our hero 
(1 bluſh to name it) had diſcovered an injury done to his 
honour, and that in the tendereſt point—In a word, rea- 
der (tor thou muſt know it, though it give thee the great- 
eſt horror imaginable) he had caught Fireblood in the 
arms of his lovely Lætitia. 5 
As the generous bull, who having long depaſtured 
e among 


tending me, adding, with a ſigh, it was a happineſs he 


throwing, himſelf at my feet, and exprefling the 


he would rather die the moſt cruel death by my cold. 
neſs, than gain the higheſt bliſs by becoming the occa- 


ſaid, were ſtars, under whoſe benign influence alone, 


UT however great an idea the reader may hence con- 
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among a number of cows, and thence contracted an opi- 
nion, that theſe cows are all his own property, if he be- 
holds another bull beſtride a cow within his walks, he 
roars alc.ud, and threatens inftant vengeance with his 
horns, till the whole pariſh are alarmed with his bellow- 
ing: not with leſs noiſe, ror lets dreadful menaces did 
the fury of Wild burft forth, and territy the whole gate. 
Long time did rage render his voice inarticulate to the 
hcarer 3 as when, at a viſiting day, fiftcen or ſixteen, or 
perhaps twice as many females of delicate but ſhrill 
pipes, ejaculate all at once on different, ſubjects, all is 
found only, the harmony entirely melodious indeed, but 
conveys no idea to our ears: but at length, when reaſon 
began to get the better of his paſſion, which latter being 
deſerted by his breath, began a little to retreat, the fol- 
lowing accents leapt over the hedge of his teeth, or ra- 
ther the ditch of his gums, whence thoſe hedgeſtakes had 
long fince by a patten been diſplaced in battle with an 
2mazon of Drury. 
Man of honour! doth this become a friend? 
Could J have expected ſuch a breach of all the laws of 
honour from thee, whom I had taught to walk in its 
paths? Hadit thou choien any other way to injure wy 
confidence, I could have forgiven it; but this is a ſta 


in the tendereſt part, a wound never to be healed, an _ 


c 

c 

c 

6 

« 

injury never to be repaired : for it is not only the loſs 
« of an agreeable companion, ot the affection of a wife, 
* dearer to my foul than life itſelf, it is not this loſs 
alone I lament : this loſs is accompanied with diſ- 
grace, and with diſhenour. The blood of the Wilds, 
© which hath run with ſuch uninterrupted purity thro” 
* ſo many generations, this blood is fouled, is conta- 
$ minated : hence flow my tears, hence ariſes my grief. 
This is the injury never to be redreſſed, nor ever to 
© be with honour forgiven.*” * My—in a bandbox,” 
© anſwered Fireblood, here is a noiſe about your ho- 
nur: If the miſchief done to your blood be all you 


* The beginning of this ſpeech is loſt, 
| | © complain 
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complain of, I am fure you complain of nothing ; for 
my blood is as good as your's.* * You have no con- 
ception,” replied Wild, © of the tenderneſs of honour ; 
you know not how nice and delicate it is in both 
ſexes ; ſo delicate, that the leaſt breath of air which 
rudely blows on it, deſtroys it.“ © I will prove from 
your own words, ſays Fireblood, © I have not wronged 
our honour. Have you not often told me, that the 
(wa of a man conſiſted in receiving no affront from 
his own ſex, and that of a woman in receiving no 
kindneſs from ours. Now, Sir, if I have given you 
no affront, how have I injured your honour ?* * But 
doth not every thing, cried Wild, of the wife belong 
to the huſband ? A married man, therefore, hath his 
wife's honor as well as his own, and by injuring her's, 
you injure his, How cruelly you have hurt me in this 
tender part, I need not repeat; the whole gate knows 
it, and the world ſhall. I will apply to Doctors Com- 
moni for my redreſs againſt her, I will ſhake off as 
much of my diſhonour as I can, by parting with her; 
and as for you, expect to hear of me in Weſtminſter. 
hall; the modern method of repairing theſe breaches, 
and of reſenting this affront.” * D—n your eyes, : 
cries Fireblood, I fear you not, nor do I believe a 
© word you ſay.” * Nay, if you affront me perſonally,” 
ſays Wild, another fort of reſentment is preſcribed.” 
At which word, advancing to Fireblood, he preſented 
him with a box on the ear, which the youth immediately 
returned, and now our hero and his friend fell to boxing, 
though with ſome difficulty, both being incumbered 
with the chains which they wore between their legs: a 
few blows paſſed on both ſides, before the gentlemen, 
who ſtood by, ſtept in and parted the combatants ; and 
now both parties having whiſpered each other, that, if 
they outlived the enſuing ſeſſions, and eſcaped the tree, 
the one ſhould give, and the other ſhould receive fatis- 
faction in ſingle combat, they ſeparated, and the gate 
ſoon recovered its former tranquillity. 
Mrs. Heartfree was then deſired by the juſtice and her 
| | | | huſband 
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huſband both, to conclude her ſtory, which ſhe did in 


in the words of the next chapter. 


CHAP. XI. | 
The concluſion of Mrs. Heartſree's adventures. 


c IF I miſtake not, T was interrupted juſt as I was be- 
« * ginning to repeat ſome of the compliments made me 


© by the hermit'—*< Juſt as you had finiſhed them, I 


© believe, madam,” ſaid the juſtice. * Very well, Sir," 
ſaid ſhe, © I am ſure I have no pleaſure in the repetition. 
He concluded then, with telling me, though I was, in 
© his eyes, the moſt charming woman in the world, and 
might tempt a faint to abandon the ways of holineſs, 
yet my beauty inſpired him with a much tenderer 
affection towards me, than to purchaſe any ſatis faction 
of his own deſires with my milery ; if therefore I could 
be ſo cruel to him, to reject. his honeſt and ſincere ad- 
dreſs, nor could ſubmit to a ſolitary life with one, who 
would endeavour, by all poftible means, to make me 
happy, I had no force to dread ; for that T was as much 
at my liberty as if I was in France, or England, or 
any other free country. I repulſed him with the ſame 
civility with which he advanced ; and told him, that 
as he profeſſed great regard to religion, I was gon- 
vinced he would ceaſe from all farther ſolicitation, when 
I informed him, that if I had no other objection, my 
own innocence would not admit of my kearing him on 
this ſubject, for that I was married, He ſtarted a 
little at that word, and was for ſome time ſilent; but 
at length recovering himſelf, he began to urge the un- 
certainty of my huſband's being alive, and the proba- 
bility of the contrary ; he then (poke of marriage as of 
a civil policy only; on which head he urged many ar- 
guments not worth repeating, and was growing ſo very 
eager and importunate, that I know not whither his 
paſſion might have hurried him, had not three of the 
lailors, well armed, appeared at that inſtant in fight of 
© the 
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the cave. I no ſooner ſaw them, than, exulting with 
the utmoſt inward joy, I told him my companions were 


come for me, and that I muſt now take my leave of 


him; aſſuring him, that I would always remember, 
with the moſt grateful acknowledgment, the favours I 
had received at his hands. He fetched a very heavy 
ſigh, and, ſqueezing me tenderly by the hand, he ſa- 
luted my lips with a little more eagerneſs than the 
European falnencions admit of ; and told me, he ſhould 
likewiſe remember my arrival at his cave to the laſt 


day of his life; adding; O that he could there ſpent 


the whole in the company of one, whoſe bright eyes 
had kindled ; but I know you will think, Sir, that 


we women love to repeat the compliments made us, L 


will therefore omit them. In a word, the ſailors being 
now arrived, I quitted him, with ſome compaſſion for 
the relutance with which he parted from me, and 
went forward with my companions. | 


We had proceeded but a very few paces before one 
of the ſailors ſaid to his comrades : D 


n me, Jack, 
who knows whether yon fellow hath not ſome good 
flip in his cave; I innocently anſwered, the poor 
wretch had only one bottle of brandy. Hath he 


ſo, cries the ſailor; Fore George we will taſte it: 
and, fo faying, they immediately returned back, and 


myſelf with them. We found the poor man proſtrate 
on the ground, expreſſing all the ſymptoms of miſery 
and lamentation. I told him in French (for the ſailors 
could not ſpeak that language) what they wanted.— 
He pointed to the place where the bottle was depoſited, 


faying, they were welcome to that, and whatever elſe 


he had; and added, he cared not if they took his life 
alſo. The ſatlors ſearched the whole cave, where find- 
ing nothing more which they deemed worth their tak- 
ing, they walked off with the bottle, and immediately 
emptying it, without offering me a drop, they proceeded 
with me towards the town. Ne 

In our way, I obſerved one whiſper another, while 
he kept his eye ſtedfaſtly fixed on me. This gave me 
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ſome uneaſineſs; but the other anſwered ; No, dn 


me, the captain will never forgive us: beſides, we 


have enough of it among the black women, and, in my 
mind, one colour is as good as another. This was 
enough to give me violent apprehenſions; but I heard 
no more of that kind, till we came to the town, where, 
in about fix hours, I arrived in ſafety. \ 

« As ſoon as I came to the captain, he enquired what 
was become of my friend, meaning the villanous count. 
When he was informed by me of what had happened, 
he. wiſhed me heartily joy of my delivery, and, ex- 
preſſing the utmoſt abhorrence of ſuch baſeneſs, ſwore, 
if ever he met him, he would cut his throat; but in- 
deed we both concluded, that he had died of the blow 
which the hermit had given him. 

] was now introduced to the chief magiſtrate of this 
country, who was deſirous of ſeeing- me. I will give 
you a ſhort deſcription of him : he was choſen (as is 
the cuſtom there) for his ſuperior bravery and wiſ- 
dom. His power is entirely abſolute during its con- 
tinuance; but, on the firſt deviation from equity and 
juſtice, he is liable to be depoſed, and puniſhed by the 
people, the elders of whom, once a year, aſſemble, to 
examine into his conduct. Beſides the danger which 
theſe examinations, which are very ſtrict, expoſe him 
to, his office is of ſuch care and trouble, that nothing 
but that reſtleſs love of power, ſo predominant in the 
mind of man, could make it the object of deſire; for he 
is indeed the only flave of all the natives of this coun- 
try. He is obliged, in time of peace, to hear the com- 
plaint of every perſon in his dominions, and to render 
him juſtice. For which purpoſe every one may de- 
mand an audience of him, unleſs during the hour 
which he is allowed for dinner, when he fits alone at 
the table, and is attended, in the moſt public manner, 
with more than European ceremony. This is done to 
create an awe and reſpect towards him in the eye of the 
vulgar ; but, leſt it ſhould elevate him too much in 


his own. opinion, in order to his humiliation, he re- 
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ceives every evening in private, from a kind of beadle, 


a gentle kick on his poſteriors ; beſides which, he 


wears a ring in his noſe, ſomewhat reſembling that we 


ring our pigs with, and a chain round his neck, not 
unlike that worn by our aldermen ; both which, I 
ſuppoſe, to be emblematical, but heard not the rea- 
ſons of either aſſigned. There are many more parti- 
cularities among theſe people, which, when I have an 
opportunity, I may relate to you. The ſecond day 
after my return from court, one.of his officers, whom 
they call Schach PiMPpaCH, waited upon me, and, 
by a French interpreter who lives here, informed me, 
that the chief magiſtrate liked my perſon, and offered 
me an immenſe preſent, if I would ſuffer him to enjoy 
it (this is, it ſeems, their common form of making 
love). I rejected the preſent, and never heard any fur- 
ther ſolicitation ; for, as it is no ſhame for women 
here to conſent at the firſt propolal, ſo they never re- 
ceive a ſecond. | | 

I had reſided in this town a week, when the captain 
informed me, that a number of ſlaves, who had been 
taken captives in war, were to be guarded to the ſea- 
fide, where they were to be fold to the merchants, who 
traded in them to America : that if I would embrace 
this opportunity, I might aſſure myſelf of finding a 
paſſage to America, and thence to England ; acquaint- 
ing me at the ſame time, that he himſelf intended to 
go with them. I readily agreed to accompany him, 
The chief, being advertiſed of our deſigns, ſent for us 
both to court, and, without mentioning a word of love 
to me, having preſented me with a very rich jewel, of 
leſs value, he ſaid, than my chaſtity, took a very civil 
leave, recommending me to the care of heaven, and 
ordering us a large ſupply of proviſions for our 
journey. 

© We were provided with mules for ourſelves, and 
what we carried with us, and, in nine days, reached 
the ſea ſhore, where we found an Engliſh veſſel ready 


to receive both us and the flayves. We went aboard 
| Vs it, 
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« it, and ſailed the next day with a fair wind for New 


© to the Old: but Providence was kinder than ex- 
« peCtation ; for the third day after we were at ſea, we 
met an Engliſh man of war homeward bound; the 
captain of it was a very good-natured man, and agreed 
to take me on board. I accordingly took my leave of 
my old friend the maſter of the ſhipwrecked veſſel, 
who went on to New England, whence he intended to 
paſs to Jamaica, where his owners lived. I was 
now treated with great civility, had a little cabin 
aſſigned me, and dined every day at the captain's 
table, who was indeed a very gallant man, and, at 
firſt, made me a tender of his affections; but, when 
he found me reſolutely bent to preſerve myſelf pure 
and entire for the belt of huſbands, he grew cooler 
in his addrefſes, and ſoon behaved in a manner very 
pleaſing to me, regarding my ſex only ſo far as to 
pay me a deference, which is very agreeable to 
us all. 


* 


To conclude my ſtory ; I met with no adventure in 


© this paſſage at all worth relating, till my landing at 
© Graveſend, whence the captain brought me in his own 
© boat to the Tower. In a ſhort hour after my arrival 
© we had that meeting, which, however dreadtul at firſt, 
© will, I now hope, 97 the good offices of the beſt of 
© men, whom heaven tor ever bleſs, end in our perfect 
© happineſs, and be a ſtrong inſtance of what I am per- 
© ſuaded is the ſureſt truth, THAT PROVIDENCE WILL, 
© SOONER OR LATER, PROCURE THE FELICITY or 
© THE VIRTUOUS AND INNOCENT.” 


Mrs. Hearifree thus ended her ſpeech, having before ” 


delivered ro. her huſband the jewels which the count 
had robbed him of, and that preſented her by the 
African chief, which laſt was of immenſe value. The 
good magiſtrate was ſenſibly touched at her narrative, 
as well on the conſideration of the ſufferings ſhe had 
herſelf undergone, as for thoſe of her huſband, which 
he had himſelf been innocently the inſtrument of bring- 
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ing upon him. That worthy man, however, much re. 
zjoiced in what he had already done for his preſervation, 
and promiſed to labour with his utmoſt intereft and in. 
duſtry, to procure the abſolute pardon, rather of his ſen. 
tence than of his guilt, which he now plainly diſcovered 
was 2 barbarous and falſe imputation. 


CHAP. XIT. 
The hiſtory returns to the contemplation of GREATNESS. 


UT we have already perhaps detained our reader too 
long in this relation, from the conſideration of our 
hero, who daily gave the moſt exalted proofs of great- 
nels, in cajoling the Prigs, and in exattions on the deb- 
tors; which latter now grew ſo great, i. e. corrupted in 
their morals, that they ſpoke with the utmoſt contempt 
of what the vulgar call Honeſty. The greateſt character 
among them was that of a Pickpocket, or, in truer lan- 
guage, a File; and the only cenſure was want of dex- 


terity. As to virtue, goodneſs, and ſuch like, they were 


the objects of mirth and deriſion, and all Newgate was a 
complete collection of Prigs, every man being deſirous 
to pick his neighbour's pocket, and every one was as 
ſenſible that his neighbour was as ready to pick bis; 
ſo that (which is almoſt incredible) as great ro- 
guery was daily committed within the. walls of Newgate 
as without. ; | | 
The glory reſulting from theſe actions of Wild pro- 
bably animated the envy of his enemies againſt him, 
The day of his trial now approached ; for which, as 
Socrates did, he prepared himlelf ; but not weakly and 


fooliſhly, like that philoſopher, with patience and reſig - 


nation; but with a good number of falſe witneſſes. 
However, as ſucceſs is not always proportioned to the 
wiſdom of him who endeavours to attain it; ſo are we 
more ſorry than aſhamed to relate, that our hero was, 
notwithſtanding his utmoſt caution and prudence, con- 
victed, and ſentenced to a death, which, when we 8 4 
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- der not only the great men who have ſuffered it, but the 


much larger number of thoſe, whoſe higheſt honour it 
hath been to merit it, we cannot call otherwiſe than 
Honourable. Indeed thoſe, who have unluckily miſſed 
it, ſeem all their days to have laboured in vain to attain 
an end, which Fortune, for reaſons only known to her- 
ſelf, hath thought proper to deny them. Without any + 

farther preface then, our hero was ſentenced to be hanged - 
by the neck: but whatever was to be now his fate, he 


might conſole himſelf that he had perpetrated what 


— Nec Judicis ira, nec ignis, 
Nec poterit ferrum, nec edax abolere weluſtas. 


For my own part, I confeſs, I look on this death of 
Hanging to be as proper for a Hero as any other; and I 
ſolemnly declare, that had Alexander the Great been 
hanged, it would not in the leaft have diminiſhed my 
reſpect to his memory. Provided a hero in his life doth 
but execute a ſufficient quantity of miſchief; provided 
he be but well and heartily curſed by the widow, the 
orphan, the poor, and the oppreſſed (the ſole rewards, 
as many authors have bitterly lamented both in proſe 
and verſe, of greatneſs, i. e. Priggiſm) I think it avails 
little of what nature his death be, whether it be by the 
axe, the halter, or the ſword. Such names will be always 
ſure of living to poſterity, and of enjoying that fame 
which they fo gloriouſly and eagerly coveted ;z for, ac- 
cording to a GREAT Dramatic . 5 

| — Fame 

Not more ſurvives from good than ewil deeds. 
Th aſpiring youth that fr d tb Efhefian dome, 
Outlives in fame the pious fool who rais'd it. 


Our hero now ſuſpected that the malice of his enemies 
to that true ſupport of greatneſs in affliction, a, bottle 


by means of which he was enabled to curſe, and ſwear, 
| R 3 and 
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and bully, and brave his fate. Other comfort indeed 
he had not much ; for not a ſingle friend ever came near 
him. His wife, whoſe trial was deferred to the next 
ſeſſions, viſited him but once, when ſhe plagued, tor- 
mented, and upbraided him ſo cruelly, that he forbad 
the keeper ever to admit her again. The Ordinary of 
Newgate had frequent conferences with him, and greatly 
would it embelliſh our hiſtory, could we record all which 
that good man delivered on thele occaſions ; but unhap- 
pily we could procure only the ſubſtance of a ſingle con- 
ference, which was taken down in ſhort hand by one who 
overheard it. We ſhall tranſcribe it, therefore, ex- 
actly in the ſame form and words we received it; nor 
can, we help regarding it as one of the moſt curious 
pieces, which either ancient or modern hiſtory hath re. 
corded. | | 


A dialogue between the Ordinary of Newgate, and Mr. 


death, immortality, and other grave matters, are very 
learnedly handled by the former. | 


ORDINARY. 


laſt night. 85 | | 
Forathan, D—n'd ill, Sir. I dreamt fo confound- 
edly of hanging, that it diſturbed my ſleep. | 
Ordinary. Fie upon it. You ſhould be more reſigned. 
L wiſh you would make a little better uſe of thoſe in- 
ſtructions which I have endeayoured to inculcate into 
you, and particularly laſt Sunday, and from theſe words: 
Thoſe who do evil ſhall go into everlaſting fire, prepared 
for the dewil and his angels. I undertook to ſhew you, 
firſt, what is meant by EVERLASTING FIRE; and, ſe- 
condly,*who were THE DEVIL AND HIS * L 
| | | then 


RY 


Jonathan Wild the Great: in which the ſubjes of 


G00 morrow to you, Sir; I hope you reſted well 
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then proceeded to draw ſome inferences from the whole; 
in which I am mightily deceived, if I did not convince 
you, that you yourſelf was one of thoſe ANGELS ; and, 
conſequently, muſt expect EVERLASTING FIRE to be 
your portion in the other world. 8 

Jonathan. Faith, Doctor, I remember very little of 
your inftrences; for I fell aſleep ſoon after your naming 
your text: but did you preach this doQrine then, or do 
you repeat it now, in order to comfort me ? | | 

Ordinary. I do it, in order to bring you to a true ſenſe 
of your manifold fins, and, by that means, to induce you 
to repentance. Indeed, had I the eloquence of Cicero, 
or of Tully, it would not be ſufficient to deſcribe the 
pains of hell, or the joys of heaven. The utmoſt that 
we are taught is, that ear hath not heard, nor can heart 
conceive. Who then would, for the pitiful confideration 
of the riches and pleafures of this warld, forfeit ſuch in- 
eſtimable happineſs! Such joys ! Such pleaſures! Such 
delights ! Or who would run the venture of ſuch miſery, 
which, but to think on, ſhocks the human underſtand- 
ing! Who, in his ſenſes, then, would prefer the latter 
to the former? | . | 

Jonathan. Ay, who indeed! I afſure you, Doctor, 
J had much rather be happy than miſerable. But 
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n.. | | 
Fonathen. You *® * * to frighten me out of my 


wits; but the good * * is, I doubt not, more merciful 


than his wicked * * If I ſhould believe all you tay, I 
am ſure I ſhould die in inexpreſſible horror. | 

Ordinary. Deſpair is finful. You ſhould place your 
hopes in repentance and grace; and though it 1s moſt 
true, that you are in danger of the judgment ; yet 
there is ſtill room for mercy, aud no man, unleſs ex- 
communicated, is abſolutely without hopes of a re- 

rieve. 

Fenathan. J am not without hopes of a reprieve from 
the cheat yet: I have pretty good intereſt; but it I 
cannot obtain it, you ſhall not frighten me out of my 
courage. I will not die like a pimp. D n me, what 
is death? It is nothing but to be with Platos and with 
Czſars,—as the poet ſays, and all the other great heroes 


of antiquity. *#® 0 V » 
* 1 # * * o * * 
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THE HISTORY OF JONATHAN WILD. 193 
Ordinary. Ay, all this is very true; but life is ſweet 
for all that, and I had rather live to eternity, than go 
into the company of any ſuch heathens, who are, I 
doubt not, in hell with the devil and his angels; and, 
as little as you ſeem to apprehend it, you may find 
yourſelf there before you expect it. Where then will 


be your tauntings and your vauntings, your boaſtings 


and your braggings? You will then be ready to give 
more for a drop of water than you ever gave tor a bottle 
of wine. 


Jonathan. Faith, Doctor, well minded. What ſay 


you to a bottle of wine? ; 
Ordinary. I will drink no wine with an atheiſt. I 
ſhould expect the devil to make a third in ſuch company 


for, ſince he knows you are his, he may be impatient to 
have his due, ; | 


Jonathan. It is your buſineſs to drink with the wick- 


ed, in order to amend them. 


Ordinary. I deſpair of it; and ſo I conſign you over 


to the devil, who is ready to receive you. 


Jonatban. You are more unmerciful to me than the 


judge, Doctor. He recommended my ſoul to heaven; 


and it is your office to ſhew me the way thither. 
Ordinary. No: the gates are barred againſt all re- 
vilers of the clergy. , | 
Jonathan. I revile only the wicked ones, if any ſuch 


are, which cannot affect you, who, if men were preferred 


in the church by merit only, would have long ſince been 
a biſhop. Indeed, it might raiſe any good man's in- 


dignation to obſerve one of your vaſt learning and 


abilities obliged to exert them in fo low a ſphere, 


when ſo many of your inferiors wallow in wealth and 
.  preferment. 5 | | 


Ordinary, Why, it muſt be confeſſed, that here are 


bad men an all orders; but you ſhould not cenſure too 


generally. I muſt own, I might have expected higher 
promotion; but I have learnt patience and refignation 
and I would adviſe you to the ſame temper of mind ; 
which if you can attain, I know you will find mercy z 
: | nay, 
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194 THE HISTORY OF JONATHAN WILD. 
nay, I do now promiſe you, you will. It is true, you 
are a ſinner; but your crimes are not of the blackeſ 
2 you are no murderer, nor guilty of ſacrilege. And 
vou are guilty of theft, you make ſome atonement by 
ſuffering for it, which many others do ng. Happy is 
it indetd for thoſe few who are detected in their fins, 
and brought to exemplary puniſhment for them in this 
world. So far, therefore, from repining at your fate 
when you come to the tree, you ſhould exult and rejoice 
in it; and, to ſay the truth, I queſtion whether, to a 
wiſe man, the cataſtrophe of many of thole who die by 


2 halter, is not more to be envied than pitied. Nothin 


is ſo ſinful as fin, and murder is the greateſt of all ſins; 
it follows, that whoever commits murder is happy in 
ſuffering for it ; if therefore a man who commits murder 


is fo happy in dying for it, how much better muſt it be 


for you, who have committed a leſs crime. 
Jonathan. All this is very true; but let us take a 


bottle of wine to cheer our ſpirits. 


Ordinary. Why wine ? Let me tell you, Mr. Wild, 


there is nothing ſo deceitful as the ſpirits given us by 


wine. If you muſt drink, let us have a bowl of 
punch ; a liquor I the rather prefer, as it is no where 
ſpoken againſt in ſcripture, and as it is more wholeſome 
for the gravel, a diſtemper. with which I am grievouſly 


afflicted. 


_ Jonathan. (Having called for a bowl.) I aſk your 


pardon, Doctor; I ſhould have remembered, that punch 


was your favourite liquor. I think you never taſte 
wine while there is any punch remaining on the table. 
Ordinary. J confeſs, I look on punch to be the more 
eligible liquor, as well for the reaſons I have before men- 
tioned, as likewiſe' for one other cauſe, viz. it 1s the 
propereſt for a DRAUGHT. TI own I took it a little 


unkind of you to mention wine, thinking you knew my 


alate. 

N Jonathan. You are in the right; and I will take a 
ſwinging cup to your being made a biſhop.  _ 

Ordinary. And J will wiſh you a ä as 
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large a draught. Come, don't deſpair: it is yet time 
enough to think of dying; you have good friends, who 
very probably may prevail for you. I have known 
"_ a man reprieved, who had leſs reaſon to ex- 
ect it. | 

r Jonathan. But, if I ſhould flatter myſelf with ſuch 
hopes, and be deceived, what then would become of my 
ſoul? | 

Ordinary. Pugh! Never mind your ſoul, leave that 
to me; I will render a good account of it, I warrant 
you. I have a ſermon in my pocket, which may be of 
ſome uſe to you to hear. I do not value myſelf on the 


talent of preaching, ſince no man ought to value himſelf 


for any gift in this world :—but, perhaps, there are not 
many ſuch ſermons.— But to proceed, ſince we have 
nothing elle to do till the punch comes. My text is the 
latter part of a verſe only. | | 


3 T7) the Greeks FOOLISHNESS. 


The occaſion of theſe words was principally that phi- 
loſophy of the Greeks which at that time had overrun 


great part of the heathen world, had poiſoned, and as it 


were puffed up their minds with pride, ſo that they diſ- 
regarded all kinds of doctrine in compariſon ot their 
own ; and however ſaſe, and however ſound the learn- 
ing of others might be, yet, if it any wiſe contra- 
dicted their own laws, cuſtoms, and received opinions, 


away with it, it is not for us, It was to the Greeks 


FOOLISHNESS. 1 | 
In the former part, therefore, of my diſcourſe on theſe 
words, I ſhall principally confine myſelf to the laying 
open and demonſtrating the great emptineſs and vanity 
of this philoſophy, with which theie idle and abſurd 
ſophiſts were ſo proudly blown up and elevated. _ 
And here I ſhall do two things : Firſt, I ſhall expoſe 


the matter and ſecondly, the manner of this abturd 
philoſophy. 


And firſt, for the firſt of theſe, namely, the matter. 
| | Nov 
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196 THE HISTORY OF JONATHAN WILD. 
Now here we may retort the unmannerly word, which 


our adverſaries have audaciouſly thrown in our faces 
for what was all this mighty matter of philoſophy, this 
heap of knowledge, which was to bring ſuch large har- 


veſts of honour to thoſe who ſowed it, and ſo greatly and 
nobly to enrich the ground on which it fell; what was 
it, but FooLisHNess? An incenhiſtent heap of non- 


ſenſe, of abſurditics and contfadictions, bringing no or- 


nament to the mind in its theory, nor exhibiting any uſe- 
fulneſs to the body in its practice. What were all the 
ſermons and the ſayings, the fables and the morals of 
all theſe wiſe men, but, to uſe the word mentioned in 
my text once more, FooOLisHNtss? What was their 
great maſter Plato, or their other great light Ariſtotle ? 
Both fools, mere quibblers and ſophiſts, idly and vainly 
attached to certain ridiculous roticas of their own, 
founded neither on truth nor on reaſon. Their whole 
works are a ſtrange medley of the greateſt falichoods, 
ſcarce covered over with the colour of truth: their pre- 
cepts are neither borrowed from nature, nor guided by 
reaſon : mere fictions, only to evince the dreadful height 
of human pride ; in one word, Fo0LISHNEss. It ma 

be, perhaps, expected of me, that I ſhould give ſome in- 
ſtances from their works to prove this charge; but as to 
tranſcribe every paſſage to my purpoſe, would be to tran- 
ſcribe their whole works, and as in ſuch a plentiful crop, 
it is difficult to chuſe ; inſtead of treſpaſſing on your pa- 


tience, T ſhall conclude this firſt head with aſſerting what 


I have fo fully proved, and what may indeed be inferred 
from the text, that the philoſophy of the Greeks was 
FOOL1SHNESS. 3 | 
Proceed we now in the ſecond place, to conſider the 
manner in which this inane and ſimple doctrine was pro- 
pagated. And here—But here, the punch by entering 
waked Mr. Wild who was fait aſleep; and put an end to 


the ſermon; nor could we obtain any further account of 


the converſation which paſſed at this interviews 
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? CHAP. XIV. 
Wild proceeds. to the higheſt conſummation of human 
| | - GREATNESS. | & | 
"THE day now drew nigh, when our great man was to 
exemplify the laſt and nobleſt a& of greatneſs, by 
which any hero can ſignalize himſelf. This was the day 
of execution, or conſummation, or apotheoſis (for it is 
called by different names) which was to give our hero 
an opportunity of facing death and damnation, without 
any fear in his heart, or, at leaſt, without betraying any 
ſymptoms of it in his countenance. A completion of 
greatneſs which 1s heartily to be wiſhed to every great 
man; nothing being more worthy of lamentation than 
when fortune, like a lazy poet, winds up her cataſtrophe 
aukwardly, and beſtowing too little care on her fifth act, 
diſmiſſes the hero with a ſneaking and private exit, who 
had in the former part of the drama performed ſuch 
notable exploits, as muſt promiſe, to every good 
judge among the ſpectators, a noble, public, and ex- 
alted end. | | | 
But ſhe was reſolved to commit no ſuch error in this 
inſtance. Our hero was too much and too deſervedly 
her favourite, to be neglected by her in his laſt moments: 
accordingly all efforts for a reprieve were vain, and the 
name of Wild ſtood at the head of thoſe who were or- 
dered for execution. | | 
From the time he gave over all hopes of life, his con- 
duct was truly great and admirable. Inſtead of ſhew- 
ing any marks of dejection or contrition, he rather in- 
fuſed more confidence and aſſurance into his looks. He 
{pent moſt of his hours in drinking with his friends, and 
with the good man above commemorated. In one of 
theſe compotations, being aſked, whether he was afraid 
to die, he anſwered, D——n me, it is only a dance 
without muſic. Another time, when one expreſſed ſome 
ſorrow for his misfortune, as he termed it, he {aid with 
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great fierceneſs, A man can die but once. Again, 
when one of his intimate acquaintance hinted his 
hopes, that he would die like a man. He cocked his 
hat in defiance, and cried out greatly, Zounds! who's 
afraid? | 


have retrieved any entire converſation which paſſed at 
this ſeaſon, eſpecially between our hero and his learned 


cords in vain. 

On the eve of his apotheoſis, Wild's lady deſired to 
ſee him, to which he conſented. This meeting was at 
firſt very tender on both ſides: but it could not continue 
ſo; for unluckily ſome hints of former miſcarriages in- 
tervening, as particularly when ſhe aſked him, how he 
could have uſed her io barbarouſly once, as calling her 
B——; and whether ſuch language became a man, 
much leſs a gentleman, Wild flew into a violent paſſion, 
and ſwore ſhe was the vileſt of B——s, to upbraid him 
at ſuch a ſeaſon with an unguarded word ſpoke long 
ago. She replied, with many tears, the was well enough 
ſerved for her folly in viſiting ſuch a brute ; but ſhe had 
one comfort, however, that it would be the laſt time he 
could ever treat her ſo; that indeed ſhe had ſome obliga- 
tion to him, for that his cruelty to her would reconcile 
her to the fate he was to-morrow to ſuffer ; and, indeed, 
nothing but ſuch brutality could have made the conſi- 
deration of his ſhametul death (ſo this weak woman call- 
ed hanging) which was now inevitable, to be borne even 
without madneſs. She then proceeded to a recapitulation 
of his faults in an exacter order, and with more perfect 
memory than one would have imagined her capable of; 
and it is probable, would have rehearſed a complete ca- 
talogue, had not our hero's patience failed him; ſo that 
with the utmoſt fury and violence he caught her by the 
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him, out of the room. | : | 
At length the morning came, which fortune at his 
birth had reſolutely ordained for the conſummation of 


— 


Happy would it have, been for poſterity, could we . 


comforter ; but we have ſearched many paſteboard re- 


hair and kicked her as heartily as his chains would ſuffer 
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our hero's GREATNESS : he had himſelf indeed modeſtly 
declined the public honours ſhe intended him; and had 
taken a quantity of laudanum, in order to retire quietly 
off the ſtage ; but we have already obſerved in the courſe 
of our wondertul hiftory, that to ſtruggle againſt this 
lady's decrees is vain and impotent: and whether the 
hath determined you ſhall be hanged or be a prime mi- 


niſter, it is in either caſe loſt labour to reſiſt. Lauda- 


num, therefore, being unable to ſtop the breath of our 
hero, which the fruit of hemp-ſeed, and not the ſpirit of 
poppy-ſeed, was to overcome, he was at the uſual hour 
attended by the proper gentlemen appointed for that 
purpoſe, and acquainted that the cart was ready, On 
this occaſion he exerted that greatneſs of courage, which 
hath been ſo much celebrated in other heroes; and 
knowing it was impoſſible to reſiſt, he gravely declared, 
he would attend them. He then deſcended to that room 
where the fetters of great men are knocked off, in a 
molt ſolemn and ceremonious manner. Then ſhaking 
hands with his friends (to wit, thoſe who were conduct- 
ing him to the tree) and drinking their healths in a 
bumper of brandy, he aſcended the cart, where he was 
no ſooner ſeated, than he received the acclamations 
of the multitude, who were highly raviſhed with his 
GREATNESS, | 

The cart now moved ſlowly on, being preceded by a 
troop of horſe-guards, bearing javelins in their hands, 


through ftreets lined with crowds all admiring the great 


zhaviour of our hero, who rode on ſometimes ſighing, 

ſometiraes ſwearing, ſometimes ſinging or whiſtling, as 
his humour varied. . | a 

When he came to the tree of glory, he was welcomed 


with an univerſal ſhout of the people, who were there 
_ aſſembled in prodigious numbers, to behold a fight much 


more rare in populous cities than one would reaſonably 


imagine it ſhould be, viz. the proper cataſtrophe of a 
Lgrent man. 


But though envy was, through fear, obliged to join 


the general voice in applauſe on this occaſion, there were 
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200 THE HISTORY OF JONATHAN WILD. - 
not wanting ſome who maligned this le of 
glory, which was now about to be fulfilled to our hero, 6 
and endeavoured to prevent it by knocking him on the 
head as he ſtood under the tree, while the ordinary was 
erforming his laſt office. They therefore began to 
| 5 the cart with ſtones, brick-bats, dirt, and all 
manner of miſchievous weapons, ſome of which errone- 
ouſly playing on the robes of the eccleſiaſtic, made him 
ſo expeditious in his repetition, that with wonderful ala- 
crity he had ended almoſt in an inſtant, and conveyed | 
himſelf into a place of ſafety in a hackney coach, where 1 
he waited the concluſion with the temper of mind de- g 
ſcribed in theſe verſes, FE | 
Suave mari magno, turbantibus aquora ventis, 
E terra alterius magnum ſpectare laborem. 


We muſt not, howèver, omit one circumſtance, as it 
ſerves to ſhew the moſt admirable conſervation of cha- 
racter in our hero to his laſt moment, which was, that 
whilſt the ordinary was buſy in his ejaculations, Wild, 
in the midſt of the ſhower of ſtones, &e. which played 
upon him, applied his hands to the parſon's pocket, and 
emptied it of his bottle-icrew which he carried out of the 
world in his hand. | | 
The ordinary being now deſcended from the cart, 
Wild had juſt opportunity to caſt his eyes around the 
crowd, and to give them a hearty curſe, when immedi- 
ately the horſes moved on, and with univerſal applauſe 
our hero ſwung out of this world. | 
Thus fell Jonathan Wild the GREAT, by a death as 
glorious as his life had been, and which was fo truly 
agreeable to it, that the latter muſt have begn deplora- 
bly maimed and imperfect without the former; a death 
which hath been alone wanting to complete the charac- 
ters of ſeveral ancient and modern heroes, whoſe hiſtories 
would then have been read with much greater pleaſure by 
the wiſeſt in all ages. Indeed we could almoſt wiſh, that 
whenever Fortune ſeems wantonly to deviate ſrom her 
purpoſe, 
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purpoſe, and leaves her work imperfect in this particu- 
lar, the hiſtorian would indulge himſelf in the licence of 
poetry and romance, and even do a violence to truth, to 
oblige his reader with a page, which muſt be the moſt 
delightful in all his hiſtory, and which could never fail 
of producing an inſtructive moral. | 
Narrow minds may poſſibly have ſome reaſon to be 
_aſkamed of going this way out of the world, if their con- 
| ſciences can fly in their faces, and aſſure them they have 
not merited ſuch an honor; but he muſt be a fool who 
is aſhamed of being hanged, who is not weak enough te 
be aſhamed of having deſerved it. | : 


/ 


CHAP. XV. 


The character of our bero, and the conc lufion of this f 
hiftory. + | 


| WE will now endeavour to draw the character of this 
Great Man, and by bringing together thoſe ſeveral 
features as it were of his mind, which lie ſcattered up 
and down in this hiſtory, to preſent our readers with a 
perfect picture of greatneſs. .. | - 
Jonathan Wild had every qualification neceſfary to 
form a great man. As his mott powerful and predomi- 
vant paſſion was ambition, ſo nature had, with conſum- 
mate propriety, adapted all his faculties to the attaining 
thoſe glorious ends to which this paſſion directed him. 
He was extremely ingenious in inventing deſigns ; art- 
ful in contriving the means to accompliſh his purpoſes, | 
and reſolute in executing them: for as the moſt exquiſite | 
eunning, and moſt undaunted boldneſs qualified him for | 
any undertaking, ſo was he not reſtrained by any of thoſe 
weakneſſes which diſappoint the views of mean and vul- 
gar fouls, and which are comprehended in one general 
term of honeſty, which is a corruption of HONOSTY, a 
word derived from what the Greeks call an Afs. He 
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was entirely free from thoſe low vices of modeſty and 
good nature, which, as he ſaid, implied a total negation 
of human greatneſs, and were the only qualities which 
abſolutely rendered a man incapable of making a conſi- 
derable figure in the world. His luſt was inferior only 
to his ambition; but, as for what ſimple people call 
love, he knew not what it was. His avarice was im-- 
menſe; but it was of the rapacious, not of the tenacious 
kind; his rapaciouſneſs was indeed ſo violent, that no- 
thing ever contented him but the whole; for, however 
conſiderable the ſhare was, which his coadjutors allowed 
him of a booty, he was reſtleſs in inventing means to 
make himſelf maſter of the ſmalleſt pittance reſerved by 
them, He faid, laws were made for the uſe of Prigs 
only, and to ſecure their property ; they were never 
therefore more perverted, than when their edge was 
turned againit theſe; but that this generally happened 
through their want of ſufficient dexterity. The cha- 
racter which he moſt valued himſelf upon, and which he 
rincipally honoured in others, was that of hypocriſy. 
His opinion was, that no one could carry Priggiſin very 
far without it; for which reaſon, he ſaid, there was little 
greatneſs to be expected in a man who acknowledged his 
vices; but always much to be hoped from him who pro- 
feſſed great virtues ; wherefore, though he would always 
ſhun the perſon whom he diſcovered guilty of a good 
action, yet he was never deterred by a good character, 
which was more commonly the effe& of profethon than 
of action: for which reaſon, he himſelf was always very 
liberal of honeſt profeſſions, and had »s much virtue and 
goodneſs in his mouth as a faint ; never in the leaſt 
ſcrupling to ſwear by his honour, even to thoſe who 
knew him the beſt ; nay, though he held good-nature 
and modeſty in the higheſt contempt, he conſtantly prac- 
tiſed the affectation of both, and recommended this to 
others, whoſe welfare, on his own account, he wiſhed 
well to. He laid down ſeveral maxims, as the certain 
EY methods, 
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THE HISTORY OF JONATHAN WILD. 203 
methods of attaining greatneſs, to which, in his own 


purſuit of it, he conſtantly adhered. As 


1. Never to do more miſchief to another, than was 
neceſſary to the effecting his purpoſe ; for that 
milchief was too precious a thing to be thrown 
away. | 


Pos Y FF wr =” wa 


3 

5 2. To know no diſfinction of men fiom affeRtian:: ; 
g but to ſacrifice all with t readineſs to his in- 
| tereſt. 


3. Never to communicate more of an affair than 
was neceſſary, to the perſon who was to exe- 
cute it. 


4. Not to truſt him who hath deceived you, nor who 
knows he hath been deceived by you. 


” 5. To forgive no enemy; but to be cautious and 
| often dilatory in revenge. 3 


6. To ſhun poverty and diſtreſs, and to ally himſelf 
as cloſe as poſſible to power and riches. 


_ To maintain a conſtant gravity in his counte- 
nance and behaviour, and to affect wiſdom on all 
occaſions. 


E 8. To foment eternal Jealouſies 1 in his gang, one of 
| | another. 


9. Never to reward any one N to | his merit; 
but always to inſinuate, that the reward was 
above it. 


| 10. That all men were knaves or fools, and much the 
s greater number a compoſition of both. 


11. That a good name, like money, muſt be parted 
with, or at leaſt greatly riſqued, in order to bring 
the owner any advantage, 


That virtues, like precious ſtones, were eaſily 
cCoun- 
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counterfeited ; that the counterfeits in both caſes 
adorned the wearer equally, and that very few had 
knowledge or diſcernment ſufficient to diſtinguiſh 
the counterfeit jewel from the real. 


13. That many men were undone by not going deep 
enough in roguery ; as in gaming any man may be 
a loſer who doth not play the whole game. 


14. That men proclaim their own virtues, as ſhop- 
| keepers expoſe their goods, in order to profit by 


15. That the heart was the proper ſeat of hatred, and 
the countenance of affection and friendſhip. 


He had many more of the ſame kind, all equally good 
with theſe, and which were after his deccaſe found in his 
ſtudy, as the twelve excellent and celebrated rules were 
in that of king Charles the firſt; for he never promul- 


gated them in his life-time, not having them conſtantly 
in his mouth, as ſome grave perſons have the rules of 


virtue and morality, without paying the leaſt regard to 


them in their actions: whereas our hero, by a conſtant 
and fteady adherence to his rules in conforming every 


thing he did to them, acquired at length a ſettled habit 
of walking by them, till at laſt he was in no danger of 
inadvertently going out of the way; and by theſe means 
he arrived at that degree of greatneſs, which few have 


_ equalled ; none, we may ſay, have exceeded: for, tho? 


it muſt be allowed that there have been ſome few heroes, 
who have done greater miſchiefs to mankind, ſuch” as 
thoſe who have betrayed the liberty of their country to 
others, or have undermined and overpowered it them- 
ſelves ; or conquerors who have impoveriſhed, pillaged, 
ſacked, burnt, and deſtroyed the countries and cities of 


their fellow-creatures, for no other provocation than that 


of glory; i. e. as the tragic poet calls it, os 


— a privilege to kill, 
A ftrong temptation to do bravely ill, 


yet, 
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THE HISTORY OF JONATHAN WILD. 205 
yet, if we conſider it in the light wherein actions are 
placed in this line, | | 


Letius eſt, quoties magno tibi conſtat honeflum, 


when we ſee our hero, without the leaſt aſſiſtance or pre- 
tence, ſetting himſelf at the head of a gang, which he 
had not any ſhadow of right to govern ; if we view him 
maintaining abſolute power, and exerciſing tyranny over 
a lawleſs crew, contrary to all law, but that of his own 
will; if we conſider him ſetting up an open trade pub- 
licly, in defiance, not only of the laws of his country, 
but of the common ſenſe of his countrymen ; if we ſee 
him firſt contriving the robbery of others, and again the 
defrauding the very robbers of that booty, which they 
had ventured their necks to acquire, and which without 
any hazard they might have retained : here ſure he muſt 
appear admirable, and we may challenge not only the 
truth of hiſtory, but almoſt the latitude of fiction to 
equal his glory. | 
Nor had he any of thoſe flaws in his character, which, 
though they have been commended by weak writers, 
have (as I hinted in the beginning of this hiſtory) b 
the judicious reader been cenſured and deſpiſed. Suc 
was the clemency of Alexander and Czfar, which na- 
ture hath as groſsly erred in giving them, as a painter 
would, who ſhould dreſs a peaſant in robes of ſtate, Vr 
give the noſe, or any other feature of a Venus, to a 
iatyr. What had the deſtroyers of mankind, that glo- 
rious pair, one of whom came into the world to uſurp 
the dominion, and aboliſh the conſtitution of his own 
country; the other to conquer, enſlave, and rule over 
the whole world, at leaſt as much as was well known to 
him, and the ſhortneſs of his life would give him leave 
to vilit ; what had, I ſay, ſuch as theſe to do with cle- 
mency ? Who cannot ſee the abſurdity ard contradiction 
of mixing ſuch an ingredient with thoſe noble and great 
qualities I have before mentioned. Now in Wild, _— 
| thing 
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205 THF HISTORY OP JONATHAN WILD. 
thing was truly great, almoſt without alloy, as his im- 
perfections (for ſurely ſome ſmall ones he had) were 


only ſuch as ſerved to denominate him a human crea- 
ture, of which kind none ever arrived at conſummate 


excellence: but ſurely his whole behaviour to his friend 


Heartfree is a convincing proof, that the true iron or 
ſeel greatneſs of his heart was not debaſed by any ſofter 
metal. Indeed, while greatneſs conſiſts in power, pride, 
inſolence, and doing miſchief to mankind ;—to {peak 
out—while a great man and a great rogue are ſynony- 
mous terms, A long ſhall Wild ſtand unrivalled on the 


pinnacle of GREATNESS. Nor muſt we omit here, as 
the finiſhing of his character, what indeed ought to be 


Temembered on his tomb or his ftatue, the conformity 
abovementioned of his death to his life; and that Jona- 
than Wild the Great, after all his mighty exploits, was, 
what ſo few GREAT men can accompliſh—hanged by 
the neck till he was dead. 

Having thus brought our hero to his concluſion, it 
may be fatisfaftory to ſome readers (for manyy I doubt 


not, carry their concern no farther than his fate) to 


know what became of Heartfree. We ſhall acquaint 
them, therefore, that his ſufferings were now at an end; 
that the good magiſtrate eaſily prevailed for his pardon; 
nor was contented till he had made him all the repara- 


tion he could for his troubles, though the thare he had 


in bringing theſe upon him, was not only innocent, but, 


from its motive, laudable. He | gg the reſtoration 


of the jewels from the man of war, at her return to 
England; and, above all, omitted no labour to reſtore 
Heartfree to his reputation, and to perſuade his neigh- 
bours, acquaintance, and cuſtomers, of his innocence, 
When the commiſſion of bankruptcy was ſatisfied, 
Heartfree had a conſiderable ſum remaining ; for the 
diamond preſented to his wife was of prodigious value, 
and infinitely recompenſed the loſs of thoſe jewels which 
Miſs Straddle had diſpoſed of. He now ſet up again in 
his trade; compaſſion for his unmerited misfortunes 
| | 1 brought 


— . 2 
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= brought him many cuſtomers among thoſe who had any 
e regard to humanity; and he hath, by induſtry joined 
. with parſimony, amaſſed a conſiderable fortune. His 
e wife and he are now grown old in the pureſt love and 
d friendſhip; but never had another child. Friendly 
r married his elder daughter at the age of nineteen, and 
r became his partner in trade. As to the younger, ſhe 
, never would liſten to the addreſſes of any lover, not even 
k of a young nobleman, who offered to take her with two 
1 thouſand pounds, which her father would have willingly 
Ee produced, and indeed did his utmoſt to perſuade her to 
3 the match: but ſhe refuſed abſolutely, nor would give any 


other reaſon when Heartfree preſſed her, than that ſhe 


e 
y had dedicated her days to his ſervice, and was reſolved, 
2 no other duty ſhould interfere with that which ſhe owed 
7 the beſt of fathers, nor prevent her from being the nurſe 
y of his old age. | 

Thus Heartfree, his wife, his two daughters, his ſon- 
it in- law, and his grand- children, of which he hath ſeveral, 
R live all together in one houſe; and that with ſuch amity 
0 and aſfection towards each other, that they are in the 
t neighbourhood called the family of love. : 
; As to all the other perſons mentioned in this hiſtory, 
; in the light of greatnets, they had all the fate adapted to 
5 it, being every one hanged by the neck, ſave two, viz. 
1 Miſs Theodoſia Snap, who was tranſported to America, 
9 where ſhe was pretty well married, reformed, and made 
l a good wife; and the Count, who recovered of the wound 
) he had received from the hermit, and made his eſcape 
. into France, where he committed a robbery, was taken, 
: and broke on the wheel. | 


Indeed, whocver conſiders the common fate of great 
men muſt allow, they well deſerve, and hardly earn that 
applaute which is given them by the world ; for, when 

we reflect on the labours and pains, the cares, diſquie- 

tudes, and dangers which attend their road to greatneſs, 
wie may ſay with the divine, that a man may go to heaven 
with half the pains which it coſts him to purchaſe bell. ez 

| | ay 
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|  fay the truth, the world have this reaſon at leaſt to 
| honour ſuch a character as that of Wild; that while it 0 
is in the power of every man to be perfectly honeſt, not | 


one in a thouſand is capable of being a complete rogue ; ? 
and few indeed there are, who, if they were inſpired with : 


2 ere 
* 


the vanity of imitating our hero, would not, after much 
fruitleſs pains, be obliged to own themſelves inferior to 
Mr. JoNATHAN WILD THE GREAT. | 
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